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RICHARD IN PALESTINE. 


With an engraving by Cone, from a painting 
by Loutherbourg 


Sex lion-hearted Richard with his force 


Drawn from the north to Jewry’s hallow’d | 


plains! 
Piously valiant (like a torrent swell'd 
With wintry tempests, that disdains all bounds, 
Breaking a way impetuous, and involves 


Within its sweep, trees, houses, men) he | 


press d 
Amidst the thickest battle, and o’erthrew 
Whate’er withstood his zealous rage 


But th’ unbelieving squadrons turn‘d to flight, 

Smote in the rear, and with dishonest wounds 

Mangled behind. The Soldan, as he fled, 

Oft call’d on Allah, gnashing with despite, 

And shame, and murmur'd many a curse. 
Parcips 


The Christian adventurers under the com- 
mand of Richard, determined on opening the 
campaign, to attempt the siege of Ascalon, in 
order to prepare the way for that of Jerusa- 
lem; and they marched along the sea-coast 
with that intention. Saladin purposed to in- 
tercept their passage; and he placed himself 
on the road, with an army amounting to three 
hundred thousand combatants. On this occa- 
sion was fought one of the greatest battles of 
that age; and the most celebrated, for the mi- 
litary genius of the commanders, for the num- 


ber and value of the troops, and for the great | 


variety of events, which attended it. Both 
the right wing of the Christians, commanded 
by D’Avesnes, and the left, conducted by the 
Duke of Burgundy, were, in the beginning of 
the day, broken and defeated: when Richard, 


attacked the enemy with intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind: performed the part, both of a 


consummate general, and gallant soldier; and | 


hot only gave his two wings leisure to recover 
ftom their confusion, but obtained a complete 
victory over the Saracens, of whom forty 
thousand are said to have perished in the field. 


lume. 
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no pause, | 
No stay of slaughter, found his vigorous arm, | 





From Blackwood’s Magazine 
PHENOMENA OF THE GREAT EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 1783 IN CALABRIA AND 
SICILY. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER 


Lo Pizzo, in Calabria Ultra, Sept., 1756 
Tue remarkable earthquakes of 1783 were 
perceptible in Naples, but their destructive 
force did not extend farther north than Ni- 
castro, the barrier-town which separates the 
two Calabrias. This town, although much in- 
jured by former convulsions, and severely 
shaken on this occasion, escaped all material 
injury; but immediately south of it, I entered 
a scene of ruin and desolation. In one of the 
solitary and half-ruined houses on the road to 
Pizzo, where I paused for some refreshment, 
the inhabitants related some marvellous stories 
of the strange atmospheric appearances which 
had preceded the earthquake. These ominous 
phenomena had either, however, no existence, 
or were merely the electric flashes so common 
in this district, and magnified into something 
extraordinary by an imaginative and supersti- 
tious people 
All the houses on the plain south of Nicastro 
consisted of large masses of hewn stone, and 
yet they were either entirely overthrown, or 
where still standing, the walls and timbers 
were so rent and disjointed, that entire recon- 
struction will be necessary. The rebuilding, 
however, was neither commenced nor even 
contemplated. The earth was still unsettled, 
and, but the day before my arrival, a violent 
shock had rocked the whole plain. There is 
also a prevailing superstition in Calabria, that, 
after a convulsion so tremendous as that of 
1783, the earth requires a period of four years 
to regain tranquillity ; and ever since the ruin 
of their houses, the people have lived in wood- 
ed huts or barracks. The evening surprised 
me while still eight Italian miles from Pizzo, 
and I endeavoured to negotiate a lodging in 


| one of these solitary dwellings; but the inha- 
who led on the main body restored the battle ; | 


bitants, with a genuine kindness at obvious 
variance with their own interest, vehemently 
warned me of the great peri! to all strangers, 
arising from the mal-aria of the stagnant pools 
and marshes created by the earthquake. I 
proceeded therefore by Edeltico, and, leaving 
the plain, ascended a fertile mountain, on the 
declivity of which; towards the sea, lies the 
town of Pizzo. From the lofty summit I be- 
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held the sun sinking like a ball of fire into 
the sea, and diffusing over the wide waters a 
golden splendour, which instantaneously ban- 
ished every thought of the banditti, said to in- 
fest this district. With exhilirated feelings I 
joined a group of singing peasants returning 
from their labour to the town of Pizzo; but 
these joyous emotions were changed to sudden 
sadness when, on arrival in the town, I found it 
totally destroyed 

The most destructive periods of this formi- 
dable earthquake were the 5th of February ; 
the night between the 6th and 7th; the 27th and 
28th of the same month; and the Ist, the 27th, 
and 28thof March. After the last named date 
the earth became comparatively tranquil; but 
from time to time, the shocks recurred, and still 
continue to the present day. The first shock 
was tremendous, and totally unexpected. All 
previous indications were either not suflficient- 
ly decisive evidence of its approach, or they 
preceded the convulsion so immediately, that, 
in most instances, the inhabitants had no time 
to escape. Besides the electric flashes pecu- 
liar to this climate, a dense and heavy fog co- 
vered the earth, and driving gales from the 
south-east or south-west, (Scirocco o Libeccio) 
swept over all Calabria Ultra with increasing 
violence. The earth also exhibited one of 
those singular phenomena, called by the Ita- 
lians “ terre movitine,”’ which is thus described 
by the learned and accurate Neapolitan, Gio. 
Vivenzio, from whose valuable history of this 
remarkable earthquake I have borrowed, and 
interwoven with my personal narrative, many 
curious facts. “Two miles from Laureana 
are two ravines divided by a hill, at the extre- 
mity of which the two hollows unite and form 
one valley. The soil in these hollows is 
swampy, watered by small streams, and par- 
tially cultivated. A short time before the first 
shock, water, thickly blended with calcareous 
matter, was seen to ooze from the ground in 
the two ravines above-mentioned. Rapidly 
accumulating, it began ere long to rol! onward 
like a flood of lava into the valley, where the 
two streams, uniting, moved forward with in- 
creased impetus from east to west. It now 
presented a front of 300 palms in breadth by 
20 in depth, and, before it ceased to move, co- 
vered a surface equal in length to an Italian 
mile. In its progress it overwhelmed a flock 
of thirty goats, and tore up by the roots many 
olive and mulberry-trees, which floated like 
ships upon its surface. When this calcareous 
lava had ceased to move, it gradually became 
dry and hard, during which process the mass 
was lowered ten palms. It contained frag- 
ments of earth of a ferruginous colour, and 
emitting a sulphurous smell.” 

Animals.—The boding terrors exhibited be- 
fore the earthquake by the animal world were 
remarkable. Man alone seemed to be exempt 
from all fore-knowledge of the approaching ca- 
lamity, and causes which excited evident dis- 
tress and panic in the whole brute creation, 
produced in him neither physical nor moral 
change. The effect upon animals was infi- 
nitely diversified. In some the apprehension 
was evinced earlier,and with vehement and 
rapidly succeeding emotions; while, in others, 
it was later, slower, and less demonstrative. 








A short time before the first shock, and during 
the whole period of the great shocks, the fishes 
along the cvast of Calabria Ultra appeared on 
the surface in a state of stupor, and were 
caught in unusual quantities. Wild birds flew 
screaming and in obvious alarm through the 
air, and were caught in traps and nets with in- 
creased facility ; while geese, pigeons, and all 
other domestic fowls, exhibited the same de- 
gree of terror. Dogs and asses betrayed an 
earlier and stronger cpnsciousness than any 
other quadrupeds. They chased about in wild 
and staring terror, and the air rang with their 
horrid howlings and brayings. orses, oxen, 
and mules, neighed, roared, and shook in every 
limb ; pointed their ears forward, and their 
eyes rolled and glared around with terror and 
suspicion. When the terrible first shock was 
felt, they braced every limb, and endeavoured 
to support themselves by spreading their legs 
widely asunder; but many were nevertheless 
thrown down. Some of them took to flight 
immediately before the shock, but soon as they 
felt the earth heaving under them, paused, and 
stood motionless and bewildered. Pigs ap- 
peared less conscious than any other animal 
of approaching danger. Cats, although not so 
early sensible of it as dogs and asses, were 
more demonstrative. Their backs rose, and 
their fur bristled up in terror. Their eyes be- 
came blood-shot and watery, and they set up a 
horrible and doleful screaming. Thus foretold 
by the brute creation, the first shock was more 
immediately preceded by a sultry shower ;— 
the wind howled and the sea rolled fearfully ; 
—a subterraneous noise was heard, like the 
rolling of violent thander ; and then the earth 


| rocked, and immense districts were convulsed 


to their foundations ; and lakes and rivers sud- 
denly appeared amidst rocks and dry places; 
and towns and villages were overthrown, and 
the falling ruins crushed the unfortunate inha- 
bitants, of whom, throughout Calabria, 40,000 


| were destroyed, and 20,000 more died of the 


immediately ensuing epidemics. 

Of the remarkable escapes, and strong in- 
stances of parental affection, which occurred 
during this long succession of earthquakes, | 
shall here record some, which occurred in dis- 
tricts I did not visit; but they are well at- 
tested, and the first is mentioned by the Neapo- 
litan Vivenzio. The prior of the Carmelites at 
Jerocarme, near Soriana, was walking along 
the high-road, when the ground began to heave 
and roll beneath him like the billows of a rough 
sea. The earth then opened near him witha 
tremendous explosion, and immediately closed 
Almost senseless with terror, he ran mechani- 
cally forward, when again the earth opened 
immediately under him, and closing as before 
caught him by the leg. He struggled for some 
time vainly to release himself, when another 
shock saved him: the earth was again rent 
open, and he escaped from this terrible du- 
rance. I heard this incident from individuals 
who knew the prior, and had seen the marks 
left by the crushing pressure on his foot, but | 
am inclined to refer much of this marvellous 
tale to the excitement and terror of the mo- 
ment; and the injury to his foot must have 
been trifling, as it permitted him to proceed 
homeward. 
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Escapes —An instance of remarkable escape 
occurred to three paper-makers of Pizzoni di 


Soriano, named Greco, Roviti, and Feliae — 


near each other on the 
plain, when suddenly the ground was shaken 
by aterrible convulsion. Greco and Felia im- 
mediately fled, and had the good fortune to es- 
cape, but Roviti, encumbered by a gun which 


They were wert | 
y 


in Calabria 
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and endeavouring with the other to stem the 
superincumbent ruins. 

o return, however, to Pizzo. This flourish- 
ing town, enriched by the enterprising indus- 
try of the inhabitants, by its coral and tunny 
fisheries, and by the exhaustless fertility of the 
contiguous plain and hills, was destroyed by 


| the earthquakes of 1638 and 1659; and in the 


he would not relinquish, was exposed to in- | 


stant and deadly peril. The earth yawned 
widely beneath him, and he fell into the chasm, 
but was immediately thrown up again by ano- 
ther shock, and fell into a contiguous swamp. 


He was a young and powerful man, but the | 


o~ still continued to heave like waves, and 
sept him entangled in the deep swamp, from 
which he long struggled to escape, until at 


length another mighty shock threw him out, | 


and he fell upon the brink of a newly-opened 
chasm, where he remained for some time half- 
dead with terror and exhaustion. A week af- 
ter his escape he found his gun on the bank of 
the river Caridi, which had entirely changed 
its bed. 

An affecting instance of maternal love and 
self-devotion was discovered in the ruins of 
Polistena. The mother of two children—a 
boy aged three years, and an infant of seven 
months—was suckling her babe whon the 
house fell and destroyed all three. The posi- 
tion in which the bodies were found afforded 
the clearest evidence that the mother delibe- 
rately exposed her life to save her offspring 
She was lying on the ground with her face 
downward, the infant close to her bosom, while 
with her body she covered also the older child, 
thus offering her back to the failing timbers 
Her arms were clasped round both, and in this 
affecting position the half-decayed bodies were 
discovered when the rubbish was cleared 
away. 

Another striking instance of parental self- 
oblivion, which occurred at Scido, is thus re- 
corded by Vivenzio, and was also related to me 
by four individuals at Pizzo. “ Don Antonio 
Ruffo and his wife had only one child, a daugh- 
ter, of whom they were passionately fond 
When the earthquake shook their dwelling to 
its foundations, and escape was impracticable, 
they placed their little gir] between them, and 
embracing, each other, awaited the will of Hea- 
yen. The house gave way, a heavy beam fell 
upon the group and destroyed both parents, 
but did not separate them. After the lapse of 
several days, the ruins were partially removed, 
and their bodies were discovered with the 
child, apparently dead between them. The 
little girl, however, soon began to moan ; she 
was taken out of the rubbish, and, although 
life was nearly gone, she at length recovered, 
and is now alive and well.” 

It was generally remarked that the positions 
of the men killed by the fallen ruins, indicated 
that every sinew had been strained in resist- 
ance, while the features and attitudes of the 
females exhibited the extremity of despair ; 
and in many instances the latter were found 
with their hands clasped above their heads. 
Wherever children were found near the pa- 
rents, the attitudes of the mothers indicated 
entire self-abandonment, while fathers were 
often discovered folding a child with one arm, 





numerous shocks of the 16th century, no ten 
years had elapsed without partial injury to 
Pizzo, when, in 1783, it was again totally de- 
stroyed. The concussion of the 5th of Febru- 
ary, overthrew many buildings, but only nine 
lives were lost, and the inhabitants thus fore- 
warned, immediately quitted their houses. 
The earthquake of the 25th of March destroy- 
ed the whole town, and the people, have ever 
since resided in slight and ill-constructed bar- 
racks, in which they pursue their respective 
occupations. Their heaviest calamities arose 
from these small and crowded dwellings, which 
were pervious to the damps and to the intense 
cold which accompanied the earthquakes, and 
has ever since prevailed during the winter 
months. Fatal epidemics ensued which swept 
away the people in masses, until one-third of 
their number was destroyed. While walking 
on the sea-shore, and observing the active in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, I remarked to some 
of them who assembled round me, how greatly 
their industrious habits had raised them above 
their neighbours in Calabria Citra, and at the 
same time expressed my admiration of the 
many well-grown, fine young men | had seen 
at Pizzo. It was melancholy to observe the 
deep and simultaneous emotion with which 
most of thein replied,—‘ Alas! we have lost 
our finest young men! ’ One of them, an in- 
firm and aged man, wept anew as he told me 
that his three sons had died of the fever: an- 
other lamented a beloved brother; and a third 
grieved for a valuable friend. More than 1500 
out of a population of 4200 had fallen victims, 
and of these 1500, the majority were young 
men between twenty and thirty 


Seminara, October, 1786 
The farther I advance into Calabria, the 
more dreadful becomes the desolation around 
me. It is truly heart-rending to stand upon 
the heights, and to behold the beautiful and 
fertile hills and plains disfigured by scenes of 
misery and ruin, so horrible as to beggar all 
description. Calabria has fallen low indeed, 
and many years must yet elapse before the un- 
fortunate inhabitants recover from the enor- 
mous destruction accomplished in a few se- 
conds. I have just returned from the contem- 
plation of a dreadful scene of ruin, and have 
torn myself away from a group of unhappy 
mourners, whose lamentations affected me to 
tears 
After again climbing the mountain above 
Pizzo, I descended into the rich plain of Monte- 
leone. This beautiful level, of four Italian 
miles in length, is, in point of fertility, the pa- 
padise of this earth. The traveller wanders 
through numerous groves of olive trees, inter- 
mingled with vineyards and plantations of mul- 
berry, fig, and other fruit trees. The soil is 
favourable to wheat, and the produce so abun- 
dant, that this limited district, and a still small- 
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er surface round Mileto, supply one-third of | 


Calabria Ultra with grain. The plain of Mon- 
teleone is dotted with enormous oaks, half as 
large again as those felled in northern Europe 
for building purposes; and, besides fruits and 
vegetables in endless variety and abundance, I 
saw plantations of cotton, manna, and liquorice. 


And yet, notwithstanding this glorious capabi- | 


lity, considering surfaces lie waste and unpro- 
ductive, which, if cultivated, would double the 
produce; and which, had the farmers any en- 
during interest in the soil, would surely not be 
thus abandoned. Under landlords so oppres- 
sive as the nobles of Naples and Sicily, the 
peasants will only cultivate as much ground as 
they are compelled to do; nor indeed are they 
sufficiently numerous to cultivate, to the ex- 
tent of its capacity, a soil which would support, 
as it did of old, a much larger population 
There are not even hands enough to gather 
the enormous crop of olives, of which valuable 
fruit a large proportion annually rots upon the 
ground. Sugar canes have also been grown 
upon the sea-coast, but the cultivation has 
been recently abandoned, because the expenses 
precluded all competition with West Indian 
sugars. 

| found Monteleone, like every other town 
in Calabria Ultra, deserted by the inhabitants, 
who occupied a duplicate town of wooden bar- 
racks near the forsaken one. This flourishing 
commercial place, which contained 15,000 in- 
inhabitants, was warned, like Pizzo, by the con- 
cussion of the Sth of February. The people 
established themselves in barracks, and only 
twelve persons were killed by the later shocks, 
which destroyed great part of the town, but 
many died of the general sickness which suc- 
ceeded. The action of the earthquake here 
made the surface heave like the billows of a 
swelling sea, and produced, in rapid sccession, 
a singular variety of effects. The ground was 
alternately lifted and rived into fissures and 
chasms. The buildings shook, and then they 
swayed like the oscillation of an inverted pen- 
dulum, but still they did not fall. The rolling, 
or pulsatory heaving of the ground now in- 
creased, and a large portion of the town was 
overthrown, leaving here and there a few 
houses standing, some of which were shaken 
down a few seconds later. The most solid edi- 
fices were all destoyed, while the slightest 
buildings were but partially injured, and some 
even escaped entirely. The extensive manu- 
factures of oil and silk, which have made this 
town and district so flourishing, were fatally 
injured by this calamity. All the large build- 
ings in the plain, employed for the preserva- 
tion and culture of the silk-worms, were de- 
stroyed by the earthquake, which was even 
more violent in the vicinity than in the town. 
The destruction of the large oil-reservoirs, and 
their contents, and of casks, presses, buildings, 
and utensils, was so sweeping and comprehen- 
sive, that it was impossible to estimate the 
amount of damage. The loss of the olive-trees 
will long remain irreparable; and, for some 
purposes, the fertility of the soil has been ma- 
terially diminished by the effects of the earth- 
quake. And yet, although their buildings 
were destroyed, and all their rich stores of oil 


ty of nature in this fine district, that the peo- 
ple are already in a state of obvious and grow- 
ing prosperity. How different would be the 
situation of Northern Europe, if subject to 
these sudden and widely destructive calami- 
ties! There the cold, ungrateful soil yields no 
return without constant and skilful culture, 
while here the inhabitants may exist almost 
without labour; and provisions are so abun- 


| dant, that the scarcity, which in some places 


followed the earthquake, arose either from ne- 
glect of the commissioners appointed by the 
King to relieve the general distress, or from 
the atrocious peculation of subordinate agents 
How obvious is the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence in this fine country; where an in- 
stant remedy is thas provided for the dire ef- 


fects of these convulsions, which, like discords 


in music, are integral portions of universal 
harmony, and are doubtless essential to the 


| well-being of our system! 


Had time, and the plan laid down for my 
journey permitted, | should gladly have pro- 
longed my stay in Monteleone, which pleased 
me more than any other town in the Calabrias 
Here I found not only many comforts and lux- 
uries of which 1 had been long deprived, but a 
warm-hearted and obliging people, whose con- 
versation was replete with intelligence and 
wit, and who were comparatively free from 
prejudice and intolerance. They did not, like 
the Citra-Calabrians, shun me as a heretic, 
and answer me with a sneer, when I requested 
animal food on fast-days. They were aware, 
they said, that the people of northern Europe 
were exempt from the duties of abstinence, 
and they frankly acknowledged the necessity 
of a generous diet to travellers. A people so 
enlightened in this remote corner of Italy 
would be a moral phenomenon, were the enig 
ma not readily solved by their active industry 
and trading intercourse with foreigners. But 
it is an axiom that the power and influence of 
monkery cannot long co-exist with the active 
spirit of commercial enterprise. I left Monte- 
leone fur Mileto, and, after climbing over 
some steep rocks, descended into a fertile 
plain, the lower levels of which were covered 
with deep sand. The soil of this district is 
composed of clay, limestone, sand, and chalk, 
intermingled with the remains of marine ani- 
mals. As Iwas now approaching the moun- 
tains which were the central point of the 
earthquake, [ sought for lava with increased 
vigilance, but could discover none. The 
trampling of horses, however, emitted so sin- 
gular a reverberation, that [ could entertain 
no doubt of the earth in this district being en- 
tirely hollow. The whole of this fine plain 
was disfigured with scenes of ruin and desola- 
tion, and in the numerous villages not a house 
was standing. The country was strikingly 
beautiful; rich in olive groves, and inter- 
spersed with masses of ruin so picturesque, 
that a landscape painter would find here many 
striking subjects for his pencil. 

The ancient city of Mileto, which is en- 
closed on the north and south by the rivers 
Nisi and Scotopolito, was entirely destroyed, 


| along with every house in its environs, and in 


two contiguous villages. So total, indeed, was 


rolled away in streams, so prodigal is the boun- | the destruction, that, were the loose rubbish 
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cleared away, the site of the town would hard- 
ly be distinguishable. The shocks of the 5th 
ebruary, of the night of-the 7th, and of the | 
28th March, were felt here in all their force, | 
and the desolation was complete. “ The most 
terrible and destructive shock,” said one of the 
survivors to me, “came upon us in a dark 
night. The subterraneous thunder bellowed, 
the wind howled fearfully, a sultry rain fell, | 
and the lightnings darted round us. Conceive 
our utter and helpless despair in this horrible 
convulsion of all nature, aggravated by the 
crash of falling houses, the dismal screams of 
the wretched inhabitants, and the fires which | 
immediately blazed up amidst the ruins.” 

The effects of this terrible panic upon the 
nerves of many individuals were remarkable 
Some remained for a long period in a state of 
helpless debility, and trembled at every trifling 
occurrence. Others appeared as if paralyzed 
for a considerable time; while some declined 
rapidly in health and strength, from inability 
to digest their food, and others lost all power 
of recollection for a considerable period. Some 
remarkable and well-attested instances of the 
long endurance of brute and human life with- 
out sustenance, are deserving of record. Two 
pigs, which had been buried thirty-two days 
under the ruins, were heard to grunt by the 
labourers removing the rubbish. They were 
extricated in a feeble and emaciated condition, 
and for some time refused the food offered to 


| loss of a shoe 





them, but drank water with insatiable eager- 
ness, and rapidly recovered. At Polistena a 
cat was buried forty days under the rubbish, 
and taken out in wretched condition. She ex- 
hibited an insatiable thirst, but soon recovered. 
In the same place, an aged woman was found 
under the ruins of her dwelling seven days 
after the earthquake. When discovered, she 
was insensible and apparently dead, but she 
gradually revived, and complained of no evil 
but thirst. She continued long in a state of 
weakness and stupor, and was unable to take | 
more than very small portions of food, but even- | 
tually regained her wonted health and spirits. 
She stated, that very soon after the house fell, | 
she experienced a torturing thirst, but that 
she soon lost all consciousness, and remained | 
insensible until her release. In Oppido, a gir! | 
of fifteen, named Aloisa Basili, remained eleven 
days under the ruins without nourishment, and 
for the last six days in close contact with a dead 
body. She had the charge of an infant boy, 
and, when the house was falling, she caught | 
the child in her arms. He suffered greatly 
from incessant thirst, and expired on the fifth 
day. Until this period, the senses of the poor 
girl had not failed her, but now she sunk under 
the combined tortures of hunger and thirst. 
Despair was succeeded by total insensibility ; 
nor was she conscious, until her release, that 
the falling fragments had dislocated her hips, 
and made her lame for life. When restored to 
animation, she complained of no suffering but 
thirst; and in answer to every inquiry con- 
cerning her situation under the ruins, she said, 
“I slept.” 

“It was generally observed, that the indivi- | 
duals buried alive beneath their houses fell | 
into a state of drowsy insensibility ; some im- | 
mediately after the catastrophe, and others, of | 


| | saw her take a skull out of the rubbish 
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stronger nerves, some days later. Some of 
those who were thus interred felt no terror, but 
a sense of intoxication, which continued until 
another shock sobered them, and at the same 
time, by altering the position of the ruins, en- 
abled them to escape. The most remarkable 
instance of self-possession and promptitude in 
sudden peril, occurred at Casoletto, near Oppi- 
do, where the Prince wac seated at table with 
his family on the fatal fifth of February. On 
this day the oscillations of the first shock con- 
tinued two minutes without interruption, and 
when the heaving earth began to rock the 
house, the brother of the Princess, a man dis- 
tinguished on many occasions for his presence 
of mind, started from his chair, saw a —_ 
chasm opening in the wall, sprang instantly 
through the aperture, and escaped with the 
Every other member of the fa- 
mily perished except one son, who was after- 
wards dug out alive. The entire self-mastery 
displayed by this man under circumstances so 
appalling, reminds me of a singular instance of 
self-possession evinced by an Englishman, now 
resident in Venice. While entertaining a large 
party to dinner during a thunder storm, the 
lightning entered and struck a plate out of 
the hand of a servant standing behind his 
chair. Turning cooly round, he said to the 
man, “ Remind me to-morrow that I order a 
lightning-conductor.”’ 

Passing the towns of Rosarno and Palmi, 
now two heaps of rubbish under which 1200 
people were destroyed, I arrived at Seminara 
in the evening. No scene of desolation in Ca- 
labria affected me so much as the view of this 
ruined town. Built on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, and extending down into the plain, the 
masses of ruin were so disposed and developed 
as to impress the beholder with an awful con- 
sciousness of the overwhelming power em- 
ployed in its destruction. The tottering ruins 
of majestic churches, of lofty palaces, and 
other massive structures, exhibited a scene of 
chaotic desolation, and fragments are sti]! daily 
falling. When 1 rambled amidst the ruins of 
Pompeii, I mused with tranquil pity on the sad 
fate of the inhabitants; but when surrounded 


| with these awful tokens of recent destruction, 


when I recollected that the hapless victims 
had been my contemporaries, and that I was 
each passing moment exposed to the same fate 
in this still heaving district, my sympathies 
were excited even to tears. I saw people, 
once resident in these houses, still digging the 
bones of relatives, and other property, out of 
the ruins, and as I passed a gir] thus occupied, 
This 
brief incident shocked me more deeply than 
any thing I had yet beheld in this region of ca- 
lamity, and I could not for some time subdue 
the strong emotion it excited 

While looking vainly around me for'an ho- 
tel, and listening to a joiner’s offer to lodge 
me in his workshop, two of the principal inha- 
bitants, observing that [ was a foreigner, kind- 
ly offered me accommodation for the night. I 
accompanied one of them to his barrack, where 
he treated me with genuine hospitality, and 
proposed to show me the effects of the earth- 
quake on the following morning. Meanwhile 
he and his friend prepared me for the sad spec- 
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—_ 
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tacle by the following brief narrative :—“ It 
was the convulsion of the 5th of February,” 
began one of them, “ which buried 1400 of our 
people under the ruins of their dwellings, and 
1200 more were soon after swept away by epi- 
demic diseases. The morning of the 5th was 
sultry, with a dark and lowering atmosphere, 
and gentle rain. At eleven o'clock, an hour 
before the earthquake, I left the town with my 
friend, in quest of game; we were pursuing 
our sport upon the mountain above the city, 
and had just reached the summit, when sud- 
denly we heard a noise like thunder rolling be- 
neath us, which was immediately followed by 
such violent heavings of the ground that we 
were tossed about in every direction; and be- 
ing unable to maintain a safe footing on the 
mountain-top, we fell down, clinging to the 
stems of trees, crying out, and praying in wild 
agony and fear. Looking down towards the 
town, we saw a dense cloud of dust eddying 
over it, but could distinguish no buildings 
We remained for some time prostrate and 
helpless, doubting whether we were alive or 
dead: the thunder still bellowed beneath us ; 
we thought the last day had arrived, and 
ned even for the voice of Him who is to 
ud At length the earth became 
more tranquil. | was still lying on the ground, 
stupitied, and almost insensible, when my friend 
roused me, and we ventured down the declivity 
towards the town. But we found the road 
broken mp and destroyed; we saw the fields on 
each side riven into ridges and chasms; we 
passed by waters we knew not; we discovered 
hills where none had existed, and vainly en- 
deavoured to find the town. Still stupified 
and quite unconscious of the nature of the ca- 
lamity, we suddenly saw flames rising from 
the town, and heard loud cries and lamenta- 
tions. We now beheld peoplo lying around 
our path, as if dead; and were actually climb- 
ing over ruins, without knowing that we had 
reached the town. So utterly shaken indeed 
were our faculties by this awful and sudden 
catastrophe, that we wandered for some hours 
around the town; saw houses falling near us, 


heark 


ge mankind 


and listened to the dreadful cries of the | 


wretched sufferers, before we could attain a 


clear conviction that the city had been de- | 


stroyed by an earthquake. Then, however, in 
a state of indescribable and rising agony, we 
sought long and vainly for our dwellings. At 
length I found my house nearly consumed by 
the flames. I rushed into the ruins, hoping to 
save some one dear to me, and saw the legs of 
my crushed child projecting from beneath 
heavy masses of stone. I endeavoured to roll 
away the stones; but my strength was inade- 
quate, and there was no one to help me. Soon 
after, I discovered my wife, dead, and clasping 
her infant to her bosom. The child too was 
dead; and I was thus left wifeless, childless, 


houseless, bereft of all I loved, and of all pro- | 
perty, save the clothes on my back. This sud- | 


den and total destitution plunged me into ut- 
ter despair; but many weeks elapsed before I 
could comprehend the full extent of my mi- 
sery. Such was my fate, and the fate of all 
who escaped. Five days later, my friend dis- 
eovered the dead body of his wife, and with 
her his child, happily still alive. The ground- 


thunder,” he concluded, “roared incessantly 
during that day, and the trembling motion of 
the earth was uninterrupted; but the first 
concussion was fatal to all the strongest build- 
ings in the town.” 

Thus prepared, I accompanied the narrator 
on the following day amidst the ruins. When 
the town was last rebuilt, the inhabitants 
warned by sad experience, endeavoured to se- 
cure their stone houses by strong wooden 
frame work, and this expedient would have 
probably answered the desired end, had not 
the concussions been so various and so oppo- 
site. This incessant change of motion dis- 
jointed the heavy timbers; their fall accele- 
rated the destruction of the houses; and the 
fuel they afforded to the numerous fires, made 
the desolation so horrible and complete, that 
only three houses remained entire. One of 
the most singular phenomena | saw here, was 
the position of an obelisk, which had been par- 
tially turned round, and removed about nine 
inches from its original place on the pedestal, 
while the latter had not swerved from its posi- 
tion; thus proving the violent and various at- 
mospheric movements which accompanied the 
earthquake. Two obelisks in a small town 
called Stefano del Bosco, exhibited similar ap- 
pearances. Close to the lower part of Semi- 
nara was ‘an extensive level, partly planted 
with olive-trees, and partly covered by a beau- 
tiful orchard, beyond which flowed a river 
This level was rent asunder by the earthquake, 
which hurled one half of its surface a distance 
of 200 feet, into a valley sixty feet in depth, 
and, after riving another portion of the level 
into a deep chasm, forced into it the river be- 
fore mentioned, the former bed of which be- 
came entirely dry. Exactly on the line where 
the level was rent in twain, stood a row of 
olive-trees. The hollows, from whence the 
roots had been torn out, were still visible, and 
on the opposite side of the chasm stood the 
trees, bending over the new bed of the river, 
and bearing an abundant crop of fruit. A 
small inhabited house, standing on the mass of 
earth carried down into the valley, went along 
with it entire, and without injury to the inha- 
bitants. Many similar phenomena are record- 
ed in the Academy Memoirs of the earth- 
quake, and one of them is especially remarka- 
ble. In a tavern at Terranova,a few miles 
from Seminara, the landlord was lying on a 
bed, his wife and child sitting near him, and 
four guests were playing at cards at the other 
end of the room, when, suddenly the earth was 
convulsed, and the house was carried onward a 
distance of 300 paces. The walls were rent 
asunder, and the falling fragments crushed the 
four guests and the child, but the landlord and 
his wife escaped all injury. A peasant, neat 
Seminara, was sitting in a tree when the 
ground beneath was rent open by a shock, 
which carried earth and tree to some distance, 
but the peasant clung to the branches and es- 
caped. 
This revolution of the earth not only cre- 
ated valleys where none had existed, but in 
many instances, converted plains into moun- 
tains. I saw several of these newly-created 
hills; and especially observed one at Semi- 
nara. I was standing with my friendly guide 
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in Calabria and Sicily. 


wpon a lofly eminence above the new channel 


of the river, when he said,—“‘ Where we now | 
stand, my sister possessed before the earth- | 


quake, an olive-grove, down in the plain.” It 


was now a mountain, from six to seven hun- | 


dred feet high, and the slope was a succession 
of platforms, resembling a staircase. The still 
remaining olive-trees, instead of producing 
fruits in the valley, now yielded iton the sum- 


mit of the mountain; and, what is worthy of 


remark, the increased elevation had not dimi- 
nished their fertility 

From this imperfect detail of the extraordi- 
nary revolutions in the vicinity of Seminara, 
the long-enduring stupefaction of my unfortu- 
nate conductors, when returning from the 
chase, will be readily understood. They far- 
ther told me, that, amongst other strange and 
novel appearances on their return to the town, 
they observed a lake which had been suddenly 
formed in the low grounds near the town. The 
water had rushed out of a chasm created by the 
earthquake ; and this lake, now called Lago 
del Tolfilo, extends 2320 palms* in length, by 
1259 in breadth, and 70 in depth. The inha- 
bitants, dreading the miasma of this stagnant 
pool, have since, unceasingly and at great cost, 


endeavoured to drain it by the formation of 


canals, but hitherto without success. The water 
still wells out from the chasms below ; and on 
the surface floats a greasy slime, apparently 
consisting of calcareous matter. 

Before the earthquake the population of Se- 
minara comprised 5U00 souls, but was reduced 
more than half by this calamity and its conse- 
quences. The suddenness of the first shock 
precluded all precaution, and the destruction 
fell alike upon rich and poor. The fate of one 
of the principal inhabitants was singularly 
dreadful. When the conflagration was rapidly 
spreading, he was seen amidst the ruins of his 
house, unable to extricate himself, and beyord 
the reach of human aid. He was thus ob- 
served for several hours, while the flames gra- 
dually closed in upon his dwelling, and the 
massive stones reddened in the intense heat 
The cries of the miserable man were heard 
from out this fiery furnace by the spectators, 
who saw him literally roasted alive, and could 
do nothing to alleviate his torments but pro- 
cure a priest to give him absolution, soon after 
which he died this most dreadful of deaths 
The convents and their inmates shared the 
common fate in this sweeping convulsion 
Fifty nuns perished in one convent only; and 
of the numerous fraternity in the Franciscan 
monastery, one monk only was saved. He 
was out in the court, and fled when he saw the 
walls begin to move. 

The saddening impressions produced by this 
scene of ruin were soon relieved when I ob- 
served the stirring and noble energy which 
the people of Seminara, beyond any other Ca- 
labrians, displayed under calamities so dis- 
heartening. Determined to wait no longer for 
the assistance long promised by a grasping 
and heartless government, they had planned 
and made preparations to rebuild their city in 
houses of only one floor, and upon the summit 


* 1440 palms are equal to 1169 feet, Paris 
measure. 
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of the mountain, where tliey would be less ex- 
posed than on the slope to the effects of future 
earthquakes, and to the mal-aria from the 
stagnant lake in the plain. 


Scilla, October, 1786 


Yesterday I quitted Seminara for Bagnara, 
deviating from the direct road to visit the plain 
of Terra Nova, upon and near which the earth- 
quake had exerted its greatest force. The 
fertility of this plain, and the variety of its 


| produce, are truly wonderful, but intermingled 


with scenes of devastation so wild and horri- 
ble, that I gazed round me in astonishment. 
Oppido, one of the largest cities in Calabria, is 
a pile of rubbish, and the contiguous district is 
broken up into chaos by newly-formed chasms, 
by the transposition of huge surfaces, and the 
creation of new lakes. The destruction of hu- 
man life in this vicinity wasenormous. Nearly 
two-thirds of the people perished, and in com- 
pliance with the orders issued from Naples to 
burn the numerous dead, 2000 bodies were 
burnt at one time in Oppido alone. The ter- 
rible violence of the earthquake in this district 
was proved by the total disappearance of large 
buildings, and surfaces of svil, swa!lowed up 
by the yawning earth, which closed immedi- 
ately over them. These phenomena occurred 
only in the vicinity of Oppido, which may be 
deemed the central point from which the 
earthquake diffused its tremendous operations 
Two of the principal inhabitants of this city, 
Don Marcello and Don Dominico Grillo, pos- 
sessed estates in the adjacent district of Can- 
namaria. On these lands stood a small house 
of two floors, three small oil-stores, a large 
magazine containing 0 butts, four farm houses, 
and near them a wooden barrack for shelter in 
case of earthquakes; also, a large building, 
containing a dwelling room and a spacious hall 
for the preservation of silkworms, measuring 
120 palms by 45. All these buildings have 
been engulfed, and not a vestige of them is 
discoverable. 1 went to examine the ground, 
but could discern no indication of former tene- 
ments. Similar phenomena occurred at Terra 
Nova, S. Christina, and Sinopoli. 

I now began to ascend the mountains between 
Seminara and Bagnara, and ere long the view 
of Sicily burst upon me in al] its grandeur. In 
the background appeared the smoking summit 
of AZtna; and at intermediate distances, the 
Lipari Isles, and the tall cliffs of Calabria; a 
splendid and animating spectacle, at which, in 
strong and high excitement, I exclaimed, 


“ Procul e fluctu Trinacria cernitur £tna.”’ 
Near Bagnara I passed through a forest of 


| oaks, called Bosco di Solano, and descended to 


the sea-shore by a precipitous mountain-road. 


| Here the beetling crags, of which so many fell 
during the earthquake, hang over and menace 


the passing traveller. The fall of these huge 
masses of cliff did enormous injury to this 
district ; destroying the villas near Mount Cu- 
cuzza, and the beautiful vineyards and or- 
chards which extended from Bagnara to the 
vicinity of Scilla, while many gardens were 


| buried by the fall of Gian Greco, a mass of 


cliff extending a mile in length. 
I arrived at Bagnara on a day of festival, 
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and the mass being just over as I entered the 
town, I had an opportunity to see at once 
nearly the whole population moving in a kind 
of procession. The men came first, in blue 
caps and jackets, their little mass books stuck 
in their waistcoats, and each of them carrying 
on his head a basket of rubbish. Here, as in 
other places in Calabria, the clergy, pleading 
poverty, had besought the people to thus prove 
their regard for the church. The peasants of 
Bagnara had consented, and were now convey- 
ing the rubbish in baskets down the mountain. 
They were all well-built handsome men, and 
the women displayed more beauty than I had 

et seen in Calabria. In the apparel of the 
letter, I observed a degree of luxury which sur- 
prised me after so ruinous a calamity. They 
were all attired in silk, with damask jackets, 
profusely adorned with silver buttons, and 
white veils floated over their shoulders. This 
prosperous condition of the inhabitants is ex- 
plained, however, by the great local advan- 
tages of Bagnara, which is backed by one of 
the richest countries in the world, and is en- 
abled by its port to partake also of the fisheries 
and foreign trade. Here | hired a boat, and 
proceeded along the coast, close under its tre- 
mendous cliffs, to Scilla; not, however, in fear 
and trembling, like Ulysses and his compa- 
nions, but on smooth water, and rejoicing in 
the magnificent view of Sicily on the right, 
while before me were spread out the bold cliffs 
of Calabria, as far as Cape Cenide, opposite to 
the Faro of Messina. 


To avoid repetition, [ had intended to 


suppress any farther description of ruined 
towns and villages, until my arrival at Mes- 
sina; but I found at Scilla the traces of no- 


vel and singular phenomena. The changes 
which had hitherto fallen under my observa- 
tion were produced by revolutions of the earth 
and the atmosphere ; here, however, the hea- 
viest calamities were occasioned by the sea. 
On both sides of the towering rock of Scilla 
extends an open level, rising but little above 
the sea, and apparently formed by marine de- 
posit. It is now covered with wooden bar- 
racks; but before the earthquake it was adorn- 
ed with numerous olive trees, and formed a 
delightful place of assemblage and promenade 
for the inhabitants of Scilla. When the con- 
cussion of the fifth of February frightened 
them out of their houses, they fled with their 
cattle and portable property to this low level 
on the shore; forgetting in their panic how 
often during former earthquakes the sea had 
rolled over it like a deluge, and swept away 
the unfortunate fugitives. And such was their 
own melancholy fate on the night of the fifth. 
Twelve hours after the first shock, and soon 
after midnight, the inhabitants of Scilla, ex- 
hausted with the terrors and exertions of the 
day, had fallen asleep amidst their fishing nets, 
some on the damp soil, and others in their 
boats, when the earth rocked, and a huge mass 
of cliff was torn with dreadful uproar from the 
contiguous Mount Jaci. The people were 
roused from slumber by the loud convulsion ; 
night and darkness increased their dismay , and 
an universal scream of horror raised their panic 
to the highest pitch. With beating hearts and 
fervent prayers for succour, the appalled mul- 
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titude waited some moments in dread suspense, 
when suddenly a rising murmur in the sea in- 
dicated some terrible commotion in its waters 
The awful sound approached, and in an in- 
stant the raging element, eo 30 palms 
above the level of the plain, rolled foaming 
over it, and swept away the multitude. Then 
retreating, it left the plain entirely, but soon 
rushed back again with greater violence, bring- 
ing with it some of the people and animals it 
had carried away ; then rising higher than be- 
fore, it reached the roofs of the houses, threw 
men and animals into trees, and upon the 
roofs, destroyed several buildings, and by thus 
rapidly retreating and returning several times, 
brought back many of the inhabitants alive, 
and carried off others who a moment before 
had rejoiced in their escape. The water reach- 
ed the roof of the house in which I lodged at 
Scilla, and swept away my hostess and her 
child. She caught hold of a plank and clung 
to it with one arm, clasping her child of four 
years old with the other. The returning wave 
threw them on the beach, where they remain- 
ed almost senseless until the Mllowing morn- 
ing, when her husband found them struggling 
in the mud, a considerable distance from his 
house. The number of people drowned on the 
beach and in the boats was 1431, according to 
Vivenzio; and amongst them perished the 
aged and infirm Prince of Scilla, who after 
passing the greatest part of his life in Naples, 
had retired, when far advanced in years, to his 
estates. In earlier life, he had been a man of 
great energy and decision; but when he re- 
tired to Scilla his faculties were considerably 
impaired by age, and although he had been a 
eruel and grasping landlord to his vassals, his 
affability, when residing amongst them, had 
laid a strong hold upon their affections. This 
helpless old man was in his castle, built high 
upon the rock of Scilla, when the earth was 
lifted by the terrible shock of the fifth Febru- 
ary. He threw himself in consternation before 
his crucifix, and awaited with tears and prayers 
whatever might befal him. Although in the 
event of another shock, the falling masses of 
rock would probably have crushed him and his 
castle, he would not for a long time consent to 
quit it. The foreboding terrors which the 
aged and imbecile are prone to indulge, or 
some dim reminiscences that the level below 
the town had already been fatal to the fugitive 
inhabitants, probably influenced his refusal to 
quit the castle; after long persuasion, how- 
ever, he was induced to accompany a number 
of his vassals to the beach. Stepping into a 
fishing boat, he remained there until midnight, 
when the wave rolled in, and swept away him 
and his companions. This terrible convulsion 
covered the sea with dead, like a field of battle, 
when the strife is done. Along the shores of 
Calabria, across to Sicily, and along the coast 
of that island as far as Catania, the surface was 
strewed with corpses, and the sea threw up its 
prey along the beach in heaps, of 10, 20, and 
00 bodies 

These details of the calamities of Scilla are 
chiefly from the work of Vivenzio; but I heard 
many similar accounts from the inhabitants, 
some of whom had been thrown into trees and 
upon house roofs by the mountain wave ; others 
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had their limbs fractured, and waited the arri- 
val of morning in indescribable anxiety and 
torture, while some were entangled in the fish- 
ing nets, and were carried away and thrown 
back again by the sea three or four times. It 
was observed that, with few exceptions, preg- 
nant women experienced no injurious conse- 
quences to their owr health from the dreadful 
panic and imminent peril attending this catas- 
trophe. The birth of children was accelerated, 
but safe; the infants, however, did not long 
survive 

Proceeding along the coast from Scilla, | 
passed Cape Cenide, and arrived at Reggio. 
This city was also destroyed by the earthquake, 
but several new houses were in a forward 
state. The position of Reggio is admirable. 





In a fine bay, sheltered by two promontories ; 
in full view of Messina; built in the paradise 
of Europe, and backed by groves of fruit-trees, | 
amongst which abound lemon, orange, berga- 
mot, mulberry, and olive-trees. On each side 
of the town, numerous country houses, extend- 
ing along the shore, greatly embellish the en- 
virons. These villas have apparently suffered 
little by the earthquake, but although the outer 
walls of most are entire, the interior structure 
yielded to the shock, and fell in. 


Messina, October, 1736. 


Every morning at dawn a boat, rowed by six 
or eight men, goes with goods and passengers 
from Scilla to Messina. The charge to foreign 
passengers is two carlins. The sea resembles 
here a gently flowing river, and sails are never 
used save when the wind blows strongly. It 
was still so dark when we left Scilla, that the 
Sicilian mountains were not easily distinguish- 
able, but each passing moment changed the 
appearance of all visible objects, and gradually 
the day dawned over the richest scene on 
earth. The lofty rock of Scilla, Cape Cenide, 
and other promontories, the rampart cliffs, and 
fruit-groves of Calabria, although still in deep 
shade, were slowly developed) Soon the sum- 
mits of the Sicilian mountains began to glitter 
in the first sunbeams, and the smoking crown 
of Htna was clearly visible. I had seen many 
sublime and beautiful varieties of landscape 
scenery, but it had never been my good for- 
tune to behold the golden sun rising over such 
a glorious combination as that which was now 
expanding before me in all the fulness of its 
grandeur. Our boat was gently gliding over 








the clear and tranquil waters of the strait, the 
joyous rowers accompanied with songs the re- 
gular fall of the oars, and the morning breeze 
was loaded with balmy odours from the scent- 
ed fruit-groves of Calabria. Behind us were 
the charming bay and white villas of Reggio, 
and before us rose the proud harbour of Mes- 
sina; while in both the saddening traces of the 
late calamity were still concealed in the im- 
perfect light of morning. Between the moun- 
tains which rise behind Reggio and Messina, 
I saw the vapours ascending as if drawn up by 
the approaching sun; the cool morning breezes 
accelerated their progress, and made them 
curl and roll into fantastic shapes, through 
which the sunbeams broke at intervals. ‘These 
vapoure were in constant motion, and, when 
more dense than I beheld them, they exhibit 


| tranquil. 


| together. 
| stood still, and placing his hand upon a large 
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and Sicily. 


the appearance called Fata Morgana by the 
people of Messina, who see, or fancy they see, 
in them palaces and moving objects, and all 
the wonders of enchantment. I could distin- 
guish nothing but exhalations curling in the 
wind, and dispersing slowly, because hemmed 
in by contiguous mountains. They diffused, 
however, fine atmospheric changes over the 
landscape, which was now lighted up by the 
sun, and displayed a glowing and rapid succes- 
sion of beautiful scenery. My gaze was long 


| fascinated by the sunbeams gilding the crown 


of Etna, above which the expanded mass of 
smoke hung like a canopy, and glittered like 
silver in the brilliant light. The two opposite 
shores now exhibited a magnificent contrast of 
light and shade. The coast of Sicily, glowing 
with sunny splendour, reflected its bright ra- 


| diance over half the waters of the strait, while 


the tall cliffs of Calabria, behind which the 
sun was rising, were still in deep gloom, and 
threw their dark shadows across the other half 
of the strait. Westward the open sea displayed 
its broad imposing volume ; and, as I continued 
to gaze around me, | discovered at every turn 
new combinations of beauty and grandeur, to 
which no language could do justice. 

The distance from Scilla to Cape Peloro, 
now Cape del Faro, is only two Italian miles, 
and between Cape Cenide in Calabria and Cape 
del Faro the strait is still narrower, which may 
account for the mistake of Hannibal, when, on 
his flight from Lucania to Africa, he could 
from a distance discover no passage between 
Italy and Sicily, and believed them to be un- 
divided. Proceeding to the southward, we 
passed the now tranquil whirlpool of Charibdis, 
and, after a voyage of sixteen miles, reached 
the noble harbour of Messina 

Before the terrible convulsions of February 
and March, 1783, Messina had attained a state 
of high prosperity, when the earthquake rolled 
under land and sea from its central point in 
Calabria, and in an instant the lowest part of 
the city was destroyed. Heart-rending were 
the details communicated to me by many indi- 
viduals, who melted into tears as they recalled 
the loss of relatives and friends in this dread- 
ful calamity. A worthy Sicilian friend accom- 
panied me through the scene of ruin, and, as 
we proceeded, | could observe his habitual 
cheerfulness give way to sorrowing regrets, 
which gradually rose into an intense and un- 
controllable burst of agony that surpassed all 
my previous imaginings of mental suffering, 


|} and from which an intelligent tragedian might 
| have borrowed new and highly dramatic con- 
| ceptions of all the intermediate gradations of 


human agony. We had climbed over many 
heaps of ruin, and my companion had described 


| the sufferings of the inhabitants in tones of 


lively interest, but with a deportment perfectly 
Gradually he became excited by his 
narrative; his language more flowing and inn- 
passioned, and enforced by a rising vehemence 
of look and gesture. At length we reached a 
spot where the ruins of a house were piled up 
At the sight of these fragments he 


square stone which had been rent asunder, his 
look became wild, and he exclaimed several 
times, “Is not this a mournful spectacle?” 
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Then bursting into a passion of tears, he seized 
uiy heud and said, “ Caro mio amico! Ecco la 
mia casa!" “ Here stood my dwelling! I was 
then rich, and now I am as poor and destitute 
asa day-labourer! I saved nothing, and with 
difficulty recovered from the eglibeala fever 
which followed the earthquake.” 

His recollections of that terrible night were 
now vividly awakened; and he described them 
with such vehemence and fire, that I became 
seriously alarmed for his health, and led him 
quickly from the fatal spot. This high ex- 
citement was followed by a reaction, and for 
some time after this explosion of his sorrows 
he was sad, silent, and exhausted; nor did he, 
until the following day, regain his usual con- 
versible and cheerful habits 

All descriptions of Messina before the earth- 
quake accord in admiration of the splendid Paz- 
zalata, or range of palaces, which extended 
a mile along the harbour, and in which a noble 
simplicity of design was blended with architec- 
tural beauty of the highest order. This mag- 
nificent pile was one of the most distinguished 
works of modern art, and well deserved its im- 
posing appellation. The architect, who dis- 
played great art in the execution of his de- 
sign, had selected the finest site in the world 
—the unequalled harbour of Messina—but he 
could not impart to the superstructure the so- 
lidity of the incomparable site, which bade de- 
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surpassing any seen in modern times, as to re- 
alize, in some degree, the terrible descriptions 
of the ancient poets. The laws of animate, 
as well as inanimate existence, appeared to be 
suspended ; for, amongst other tokens of some 
great revolution beneath the waters of the 
strait, was the appearance of large shoals of 
fishes, and of kinds which, at that season, 
were rarely seen above tle surface. Before 
each of the succeeding convulsions, these 
shoals of fishes always gave notice of the im- 
pending calamity, and the people, well know- 
ing the fatal signal, greeted them with curses 
and imprecations, and awaited in sullen des- 
peration the coming evil. The roaring of the 
sea was accompanied by a deep low mattering 
in the earth, which resembled the subdued roll 
of distant thunder, and continued for several 
days, swelling into louder volume whenever 
the sea rose in higher surges. These various 
indications continued from the first to the fifth 
of February, when, immediately after twelve 
at noon, Messina shared the fate of the Calab- 
rian cities. The morning had been lowering 
and foggy, and at noon the sun emitted 
through the mist a light feeble and pale as 
moonshine. There was an oppressive and 
breathless stillness in the air, and in all nature, 
which must have been truly awful. It was 
described to me as conveying feelings of hor- 


| rible and appalling suspense, accompanied 


fiance to the earthquake, and still remains in | 


undimi.wished beauty, while most of the palaces 


yielded to the first shock of the earthquake, | 


and are nowa pile of rubbish. The inhabi- 
tants of Messina say, that the Pazzalata will 
be restored to all its former magnificence; but 
so eternal are the delay and languor of the 
government, that very many years will pass 
before a stone is laid; and, meanwhile, no at- 
tempt is made to prop the remaining palaces, 


which are gradually falling in, and might easi- | 


ly be preserved. A similar degree of inactivity 
prevails in the city, where no part of the rub- 
bish is yet cleared. Churches, palaces, public 
buildings, and private dwellings, are still lying 
as they fell, in intermingled masses; and the 
extensive and beautiful streets running paral- 


lel with the harbour, are utterly abandoned, | 
| mission, and the miserable inhabitants endured 


| all the tortures of terror and suspense. At 


except by the inmates of some wretched huts, 
stuck here and there amidst the ruins. The 


best streets are covered more than a foot deep 
P | 
| aggravation of the universal panic. 


wth rubbish, sand, and dust, which render it 
almost imposajble to pass through the city. 
The inhabitants still remain in barracks built 
upon the high ground above Messina, and 
being hardened by long exposure to the damp 
and cold, are unwilling to quit these wretched 
dwellings. The destruction was not so total 
here as in many towns in Calabria. 
er part only of the city was overthrown, while 
most of the houses on higher ground remained 
standing, although greatly injured. The sea 
first gave note of an approaching convulsion, 
and for several days before the earthquake, an 
unusual irregularity was observed in the ebb 
and flow of the tide. The sea rose furiously 
at unwonted periods, the raging swell threat- 
ened to surmount the protecting mole and 
overflow the city, and at times subsided sud- 
denly into calm. In the well-known vortex of 
Charibdis appeared a whirling current, so far 


with an oppressive sense of languor and ex- 
haustion. At length about noon, and while all 
nature appeared to pause for the issue, a rat- 
tling noise was heard, which seemed to come 
over from Calabria. It came gradually nearer, 
and, as it approached, the sea swelled up in 
higher surges. Thus awfully and elowly did 
the convulsion roll over from Calabria, heaving 
earth and sea in its appalling progress ; and 
when it reached the shores of Messina, the 
harbour-mole, which first encountered the 
shock, heaved like a billow, and the splendid 
Pazzalata was in great part laid in ruins. Se- 


| veral buildings in various parts of the city 


were overthrown by the concussion, but the 


| collective damage occasioned by the first shock 
| was comparatively small. The earth continued 


to heave and tremble all day with little inter- 


length arrived the night, and with it a terrible 
The con- 
vulsion of the elements increased; the awful 
subterraneous rumble (called rombo by the 
Italians) bellowed like thunder; the sea raged 


| with greater fury; and the terror excited by 
| these phenomena was aggravated by the cries 
| and groans of the impoverished, the despair- 


The low- | 


ing, the wounded and the dying. A night of 
horror now ensued, in which a terrible con- 
cussion destroyed abvut midnight the best- 
built and largest quarter of the city. 

The succeeding shocks of the 7th and 13th 
February, 25th of March, and several other 
days and nights, brought down many houses 
which had been previously rent and shaken to 
their foundations; but no later shock equal- 
led in violence the terrible midnight convul- 
sion which occurred twelve hours after the be- 
ginning of the earthquake; and during which, 
the wall of the citadel, twelve feet thick, and 
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in Calabria and Sicily. 


pitherto deemed indestructible, was rent from 
the base to the surface. The condition of the 
inhabitants was truly deplorable during this 
long series of concussions. After the two first 
destructive shocks they fled to the adjacent 
country, and remained several days without 
shelter from the violent and unceasing sturms 
of rain, hail, and wind, which accompanied the 
earthquake. There was not a sufliciency of 
wood and tiles to cover the roofless barracks, 
and even many of the principal inhabitants of 
Messina passed several nights in the open air, 
upon chairs, and holding umbrellas over their 
heads, exposed to rain and storm; and, being 
destitute of all change of apparel, passed seve- 
ral days and nights in their wet clothes. This 
prolonged exposure to the wet and cold occa- 
sioned epidemic maladies, which were more 
destructive than the earthquake. 

The number of people destroyed by the dif- 


ferent shocks did not exceed 1000, of whom | 


nearly the whole perished in the first concus- 
sion of the Sth February, after which very few 
would again enter their dwellings. The cala- 
mities and losses of the unfortunate Messinese 


were greatly aggravated by the extensive and | 


furious conflagrations which arose from the 
destruction of the city. These fires, which 
raged unceasingly for seven days, consumed 
immense storehouses, and the large ware- 
houses, of the principal merchants; and the 
joss sustained was estimated at forty millions 
f livres, without including furniture, jewels, 
and other valuables. But Messina had not yet 
reached the climax of her calamities 
fames had consumed every public magazine 


and every private store of provisions An im- 


mediate famine ensued, the consequences of | 
the | 


which would have been horrible, had not 


viceroy of Sicily, the intelligent and noble-mind- 
ed Caraccioli, promptly exerted himself to stay 
the hourly growing calamity, until more sub- 
stantial succour could arrive from Naples. An- 


other source of pressing and immediate dis- 


tress was the want of fresh water. All the 
best and most abundant springs were choked 
by the rubbish; the public fountains and cis- 
terns were empty, and where the springs still 


flowed, they were unapproachable without im- 
. | 


The 


minent peril from the tumbling ruins 


viceroy immediately employed the slaves to 


rubbish from the wells, and in a 
more important to the 


the 
still 


remove 
labour 
health 


public 


The convulsion had so shaken and disturbed | 


the cemetery where the bodies of those who had 


died of the last pestilence were interred, that | 


in many places the superincumbent soil had 
given way, and the pestilential exhalations 
which arose from these cavities excited strong 


apprehensions of another malignant fever. The | 
ground was immediately beset with guards, and | 


the slaves were employed to fill up every hol 
low, and to cover the whole surface with fresh 
soi! 

Ere long, important relief was obtained from 
Naples. The King evinced a lively feeling of 
compassion for his unfortunate subjects. All 
taxation was immediately suspended: the Mar- 
chese di Regalmici was invested with full au- 
thority to relieve the Messinese, and provi- 
sions, medicines, money, physicians, and sur- 


a | 
The 
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geons, were despatched to meet their most 
pressing wants. 

Excepting the destruction of Messina, and 
the small town of Rometta, Sicily experienced 
little injury from the earthquake. The shocks 
were felt throughout the whole of Vall Demo- 
na, but the towns in this district escaped with 
trifling damage. 

This convulsion of the earth, sea, and air, 
extended over the whole of Calabria Ultra, the 
south-east part of Calabria Citra, and across 
the sea to Messina and its environs. The con- 
cussion was perceptible over great part of Si- 
cily, and as far north as Naples; but the sur- 
face over which the shocks acted so forcibly as 
to excite intense alarm, did not generally ex- 
ceed 500 square miles in circumference. Vi- 
venzio, however, relates, that from the 20th 
to the 26th of March, terrible earthquakes 
occurred in the islands of Zante, Cefalonia, and 
St. Maura ; and that in the last mentioned isle 
several public buildings and private dwellings 
were overthrown, and destroyed many people. 

My object is to detail effects rather than 
causes; but, after close observation and com- 
parison of the coneussions and workings of 
Mount Vesuvius, and of the phenomena at- 
tending the earthquakes in Calabria, I must 
briefly state my belief that volcanoes and 
earthquakes are simply various effects of the 
same chemical process; and that their pheno- 
mena, which beaf a striking resemblance, are 
produced by the agency of subterraneous fire, 
modified probably by the different depths of 
the moving power, and the different nature of 
the superincumbent strata. The frequent and 
destructive earthquakes in Calabria, (of which 
twenty-eight are recorded between 1602 and 
1753, besides many slighter intermediate 
shocks,) | attribute to the existence of a vol- 
cano, without an immediate crater, but in ob- 
vious sympathy and occasionally relieved by 
subterraneous communications, with the con- 
tiguous Etna and Stromboli— 
tranquil when they are in action, but accumu- 
lating its powers when they are dormant; and 
then uplifting the shell of the globe, and riv- 
ing it into fissures and chasms, through which 
are emitted elastic vapours and fluids. These 
convulsions are preceded and accompanied, 
like the eruptions of Vesuvius, with the sub- 
terraneous noise resembling loud thunder. I 
discovered also in Calabria traces of sulphur 
and ambra (grey amber) in those places where 
water had rushed through the yawning sur- 
face; but, on the other hand, after vigilant 
examination, I could no where discover any 
appearance of lava; and I am convinced that 
Sir William Hamilton's assertion of the exis- 
tence of lava at Pizzo is erroneous, and found- 
ed upon superficial investigation. My opinion 
in this respect is supported by the high autho- 
rity of the Chevalier Dolomieu, from whose 
able and interesting “ Memoires sur les Trem- 
blements de Terre, &c.,” I quote the follow- 
ing paragraph 

“* La ville de Pizzo est batie sur un rocher, 
qui est enveloppé dans sa partie extérieure par 
une aglutination de sable calcaire et quart- 
zeux, melé de corps marins. Cette espece de 
concrétion est adhérente a d'autres rochers 
schisteux de la méme montagne. Elle se re- 


voleanoes of 
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couvre par le concours de l‘humidité d'une 
espéce de croute ou mousse noirdtre, qui a 
trompé l'oeil de Mr. le Chev. Hamilton; il e 
eru y voir un tuf Voleanique.” 

The above mentioned Memoirs of Dolomieu 
have, in many respects, gratified me more 
than any other attempt to explain the moving 
power of earthquakes. 

His conjectures are always ingenious; and 
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she was greatly distressed, and could not be 
pacified till they were restored ; and as soon as 
they were in her possession, she took the first 
opportunity of secretly burning them./ For it 
had not been in fear of discouragement or pro- 
hibition from her parents that she had conceal- 


| ed her childish compositions; but because 


are better supported by the evidence of facts | 
and coincidences, than any hypothesis hither- | 


to suggested. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


there is a sensitiveness in true genius which 
shrinks at first, as if instinctively, from expo- 
sure. Where there is no indication of this in- 
tellectual modesty, there is but too much rea. 
son for apprehending that the moral sense to 


| which it is akin, is wanting also. 


AMIR KHAN, AND OTHER POEMS: the | 


Remains of Lucretia Maria Davidson, who 

died at Plattsburgh, N. Y., August 27, 1825, 

aged sizteen years and eleven months. With 

a Biographical Sketch. By Samuel F. B 

Morse, A.M. New York, 1829 

Lucretia Maria Davidson was born Sep- 
tember 27, 1808, at Plattsburgh, on Lake 
Champlain 
Dr. Oliver Davidson, agd Margaret his wife 
Her parents were in straitened circumstances, 
and it was necessary, from an early age, that 
much of her time should be devoted to domes- 
tic employments: for these she had no inclina- 
tion, but she performed them with that alacri- 
ty which always accompanies good will; and, 
when her work was done, retired to enjoy 
those intellectual and imaginative pursuits in 
which her whole heart was engaged. This 
predilection for studious retirement she is said 
to have manifested at the early age of four 
years. Reports, and even recollections of this 


She was the second daughter of 


kind, are to be received, the one with some | 


distrust, the other with some allowance ; but 


when that allowance is made, the genius of 


this child still appears to have been as preco- | 


cious as it was extraordinary. Instead of play- 
ing with her schoolmates, she generally got to 
some secluded place, with her little books, and 
with pen, ink, and paper; and the consumption 
which she made of paper was such as to excite 
the curiosity of her parents, from whom she 


kept secret the use to which she applied it. If | 


any one catne upon her retirement, she would 
conceal vr hastily destroy what she was em- 
ployed upon; and, instead of satisfying the in- 
quiries of her father and mother, replied to 
them only by tears. The mother, at length, 
when searching for something in a dark and 
unfrequented el 

ber of little books, made of this writing paper, 
and filled with rude drawings, and with strange 
and apparently illegible characters, which, 
however, were at once seen to be the child's 
work. 


oset, found a considerable num- | 


| 


Upon closer inspection, the characters | 


were found to consist of the printed alphabet; | 
some of the letters being formed backwards, | 
some sideways, and there being no spaces be- | 


tween the words 
prered, not without much difficulty; and it 
then appeared that they consisted of regular 
verses, generally in explanation of a rude draw- 
ing, sketched on the opposite page. When she 
found that her treasures had been discovered, 


These writings were decy- | 


These books having thus been destroyed, the 
earliest remaining specimen of her verse is an 
epitaph, composed in her ninth year, upon an 
unfledged robin, killed in the attempt at rear- 
ing it. The editor has not thought proper to 
insert it: such things are invaluable, as relics, 
to those who knew and loved the departed; 
but, from public curiosity it is always better 
that they should be withheld. When she was 
eleven years of age, her father took her to see 
the decorations of a room in which Washing- 
ton's birth-day was to be celebrated. Neither 
the novelty nor the gaiety of what she saw at- 
tracted her attention; she thought of Wash- 
ington alone, whose life she had read, and for 
whom she entertained the proper feelings of 
an American; and as soon as she returned 
home, she took paper, sketched a funeral urn, 
and wrote under it a few stanzas, which were 
shown to her friends. Common as the talent 
of versifying is, any early manifestation of it 
will always be regarded as extraordinary by 
those who possess it not themselves; and these 
verses, though no otherwise remarkable, were 
deemed so surprising for a child of her age, 
that an aunt of hers could not believe they were 
original, and hinted that they might have been 
copied. The child wept at this suspicion, as if 
her heart would break; but as soon as she re- 
covered from that fit of indignant grief, she en- 
dited a remonstrance to her aunt, in verse, 
which put an end to such incredulity. 

Proud as her parents were of so hopeful a 
child, they never attempted to impede her en- 
deavours to improve herself; and all the time 
that could be spared from her indispensable do- 
mestic avocations was given to reading. We 
are told that, before she was twelve years of 
age, she had read most of the standard Eng- 
lish poets—a vague term, excluding, no doubt, 
much that is of real worth, and including more 
that is worth little or nothing, and yet implying 
a wholesome course of reading for such a mind 
Much history she had also read, both sacred 
and profane: “the whole of Shakspeare’s, 
Kotzebue’s and Goldsmith's dramatic works; 
(oddly consorted names!) “and many of the 
popular novels and romances of the day:” of 
the latter, she threw aside at once those which 
at first sight appeared worthless. As for what 
is called “ directing the taste” of youthful ge- 
nius, this is so much more likely (we had al- 
most said so sure) to be injurious rather than 
useful, that in a case like this it is fortunate 
when an ardent mind is left to itself, and al- 
lowed, like the bee, to suck honey from weeds 
and flowers indiscriminately. The vigorous 
mind, like the healthy stomach, can digest and 
assimilate coarse food. This girl is said to 
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have observed every thing: “ frequently she 
has been known to watch the storm, and the 
retiring clouds, and the rainbow, and the set- 
sun, for hours.” 
“s English reader is not prepared to hear 
of distress arising from straitened circum- 
stances in America—the land of promise, where 
there is room enough for ail, and employment 
for every body. 
man, it appears, is born not only to those ills 


Yet even in that new country, | 





which flesh is heir to, but to those which are | 


entailed upon him by the institutions of so- 
ciety. Lucretia’s mother was confined by ill- 


ness to her room and bed for many months; | 


and this child, then about twelve years old, 
instead of profiting under her mother's care, 
had in a certain degree to supply her place in 
the business of the family, and to attend, which 
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into tears, and replied, “O mother, I have 
— that up long ago.” “ But why?’ said 
ner mother. After much emotion she answer- 
ed, “I am convinced from what my friends 
have said, and, from what I see, that I have 
done wrong in pursuing the course I have. I 
well know the circumstances of the family are 
such, that it requires the united efforts of every 
member to sustain it; and since my eldest sis- 
ter is now gone, it becomes my duty to do 
every thing in my power to lighten the cares 
of my parents.’ ’ On this occasion, Mrs. Da- 
vidson acted with equal discretion and tender- 
ness; she advised her to take a middle course, 
neither to forsake her favourite pursuits, nor 


| devote herself to them, but use them in that 


she did dutifully and devotedly, to her sick | 


bed. 
much of her verses, and expressed a wish to 
see some of them, was so mucli gratified on 


At this time a gentleman who had heard | 


perusing them, that he sent her a complimen- | 


tary note, enclosing a bank-bill for twenty dol- 
lars. The girl's first joyful thought was, that 
she hat now the means, which she had so 
often longed for, of increasing her little stock 
of books; but, looking towards the sick bed, 
tears came in her eyes, and she instantly put 
the bill into her father's hands, saying, “‘ Take 
it, father; it will buy many comforts for mo- 
ther; I can do without the books.” 

To relate this anecdote as an extraordinary 
instance of duty or sensibility, would be as un- 
fitting as to leave it untold. Ifthere had been no 
such outward manifegtation, the inward grace 
must have been wanting; 
conceived how these parents must have doated 
upon ‘such a child, Phose person, 
was as beautiful aa her disposition and her 
mind. Yet there were friends, 
called, who remonstrated with them on the 
course they were pursuing in her education, 
and advised that she should be de »prived of 
books, pen, ink, and paper, and rigorously con- 
fined to domestic concerns. Her parents 
loved her both too wisely and too well to be 
guided by such counsellors, and they anxious- 
ly kept the advice secret from Lucretia, lest it 
should wound her feelings—perbaps, also, lest 
itshould give her, as it properly might, a root- 
td dislike to these misjudging and. unfeeling 
persons. But she discovered it by accide nt, 
and its effect upon her was such as could lit- 
tle have been foreseen : instead of exciting re- 
sentment, it produced acquiescence in the 
prudential reasons which had been urged, and 
a persevering effort of self-denial, the greatest 
which could be made. Without declaring any 
such intention, she gave up her pen and her 
books, and applied herself exclusively to house- 
hold business, for several months, till her body 
a well as her spirits failed. She became ema- 
ciated, her countenance bore marks of deep 
dejection, and often, while actively employed 
indomestic duties, she could neither restrain 
tor conceal her tears. The mother seems to 
lave been slower in perceiving this than she 
would have been had it not been for own state 
ofconfinement ; she noticed it at length, and 
said, “ Lucretia, it is a long time since you 
have written any thing.” e girl then burst 
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but it may well be | 
| pare the parent's heart, or console it. 
moreover, | 
| favourable cireumstances, and with the most 


| gers; 


wholesome alternation with the every day busi- 
ness of the world, which is alike salutary for 
the body and the mind. “ She therefore occa- 
sionally resumed her pen, and seemed compa- 
ratively happy.” 

Let no parent wish for a child of precocious 
genius, nor rejoice over such a one without 
fearand trembling! Great endowments, whe- 
ther of nature or of fortune, bring with them 
their full proportion of temptations and dan- 
and perhaps in the endowments of na- 
ture the danger is greatest because there is 
most at stake. In most cases it seems as if the 
seeds of moral and intellectual] excellence were 
not designed to bring forth fruits on earth, but 


| that they are brought into existence and deve- 
| loped here only for transplantation to a world 


where there shall be nothing to corrupt or 


| hurt them, nothing to impede their growth in 


as they are | 





goodness, and their progress toward perfec- 
tion. This is a consideration which may pre- 
Such a 
plant was Lucretia Davidson. Under the most 
judicious culture, it seems hardly possible that 
she could have been reared; an intellectual 
fever seems to have gathered strength with 
her growth, and all things tended unhappily to 
feed rather than to allay it; privations and dif- 
ficulties on the one hand, indulgence and ex- 
citement on the other; an indulgence not to 
be censured, and yet, if to be blamed, excusa- 
ble, because it was the only indulgence that 
could be shown here: and an excitement less 
the effect of misjudging kindness, than of 
causes over which prudence could have no 
control. If there had been some who would 
have debarred her from all intellectual pur- 
suits, and have brought down her spirit, her 
hopes and aspirations, to the low level of her 
condition in life, there were (and could not but 
be) others who wondered at her as a prodigy, 
and took pleasure in encouraging her to the ex- 
ertion and display of her gift of verse. How this 
operated may be seen in some lines, not other- 
wise worthy of preservation than for the pur- 
pose of showing how the promises of reward 
affect a mind like hers. They were written in 
her thirteenth year 
“ Whene’er the muse pleases to grace my dull 

page, 
At the sight of reward she flies off in a rage ; 
Prayers, threats, and entreaties, I frequently 

try, 
But she leaves me to scribble, to fret, and to 

sigh. 
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She torments me each moment, and bids me 
go write, 
And when I obey her, she laughs at the sight ; 
The rhyme will 
sense 
And ag 


not jingle, the verse has no 


, 
ainst all her insults I have no defence. 


I advise all my friends who wish me to write, 

To keep their rewards and their gifts from my 
sight, 

So that jealous Miss Muse won't be wounded 
in pride, 

Nor Pegasus rear till I've taken my ride.” 

Let not the hasty reader conclude from these 
rhymes that Lucretia was only what any child 
of early cleverness might be made by forcing 
and injudicious admiration. In our own lan- 
guage, except in the cases of Chatterton and 
Kirke White, we can call to mind no instance 
of so early, so ardent, and so fatal a pursuit of 
intellectual advancement. 

“She composed with great rapidity, as fast 
as most persons usually copy. There are se- 
veral instances of four or five pieces on differ- 
ent subjects, and containing three or four stan- 
zas each, written on the same day. Her 
thoughts flowed so rapidly, that she often ex- 
— the wish that she had two pair of 

ands, that she might employ them to tran- 
scribe. When ‘in the vein,’ she would write 
standing, and be wholly abstracted from the 
company present and their conversation. But 
if composing a piece of some length, she wish- 
ed to be entirely alone; she shut herself into 
her room, darkened the windows, and in sum- 
mer placed her Molian harp in the window :” 
(thus, by artificial excitement, feeding the fire 
that consumed her. “ In those pieces on which 
she bestowed more than ordinary pains, she 
was very secret; and if they were, by any ac- 
cident, discovered in their unfinished state, she 
seldom completed them, and often destroyed 
them. She cared little for any of her works 
after they were completed: some, indeed, she 
preserved with care for future correction, but 
a great proportion she destroyed: very many 
that are preserved, were rescued from the 
flames by her mother. Of a complete poem, 
in five cantos, called ‘Rodri, and composed 
when she was thirteen years of age, a single 
canto, and part of another, are al] that are 
saved from a destruction which she supposed 
had obliterated every vestige of it. 

“ She was often in danger, when walking, 
from carriages, &c. in consequence of her ab- 
sence of mind. When engaged in a poem of 
some length, she has often forgotten her meals 
A single incident, illustrating this trait in her 
character, is worth relating. She went out 
early one morning to visit a neighbour, promis- 
ing to be at home to dinner. he neighbour 
being absent, she requested to be shown into 
the hbrary. There she became so absorbed in 
her book, standing, with her bonnet unremov- 
ed, that the darkness of the coming night first 
reminded her that she had forgotten her meals, 
and expended the entire day in reading.”—pp. 
13, 20. 

She was peculiarly sensitive to music. There 
was one song (it was Moore's Farewell to his 
Harp) to which she “took a special fancy ;" 


she wished to hear it only at twilight—thus, | 





Remains of Lucretia Davidson. 


with that same perilous love of excitement 
which made her place the wind-harp in the 
window when she was composing, seeking to 
increase the effect which the song produced 
upon a nervous system, already diseasedly sus- 
ceptible ; for it is said, that whenever she heard 
this song she became cold, pale, and almost 
fainting ; yet it was her favourite of all songs, 
and gave occasion to these verses, addressed, 
in her fifteenth year, to her sister. 


“ When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 
When not a murmur, not a sound 
To fancy's sportive ear is given; 


When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye ; 

When Nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calmly, solemnly to lie: 


Then, when our thoughts are raised above 
This world, and all this world can give, 
Oh, sister! sing the song | love, 
And tears of gratitude receive. 


The song which thrills my bosom’s core, 
And, hovering, trembles half afraid, 

Oh, sister! sing the song once more 
Which ne'er for mortal ear was made. 


'T were almost sacrilege to sing 
Those notes amid the glare of day ; 

Notes borne by angels’ purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 


When, sleeping in my grass grown bed, 
Shouldst thou still linger here above, 

Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister! sing the song I love?” 


To young readers it might be useful to ob- 
serve, that these verses in one place approach 
the verge of meaning, but are on the wrong 


side of the line: to none can it be necessary to 


say, that they breathe the deep feeling of a 
mind essentially poetical. The most gratify- 
ing reward that an author can receive, is to 
know that his writings have strengthened the 
weak, established the wavering, given comfort 
to the afflicted, and obtained the approbation 
of the wise and the good; but simply to have 
been the means of imparting innocent pleasure 
to a simple and innocent heart, is itself neither 
alight nor an unworthy gratification; and we 
think well enough of Mr. Moore's better na- 
ture, to hope and expect that, when he knows 
how this melody of his affected this young 
earthly angel, he will not let her remain “ with- 
out the meed of some melodious tear.” 

The extreme sensitiveness of her frame 
might have occasioned sufficient apprehension 
for the probable consequence, even if it had 
not been dangerously excited both by her own 
habits, and the attention of which she was the 
conscious as well as constant object. She com- 
plains thus, in her fifteenth year, of frequent 
and violent head-aches. 


“ Head-ache! thou bane to Pleasure’s fairy 
spell! 

Thou fiend! thou foe to joy! I know thee well; 

Beneath *“7 lash I've writhed for many an hour; 

I hat. e, for I've known, and dread thy 
Pr wer. 
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Even the heather Gods were made to feel 

The aching torments which thy hand can deal; 

And Jove, the ideal king of heaven and earth, 

Owned thy dread power, which called stern 
Wisdom forth. 


Wouldst thou thus ever bless each aching 
head, 

And bid Minerva make the brain her bed, 

Blessings might then be taught to rise from 





woe, 
And wisdom spring from every throbbing brow. 


| 
| 
But always the reverse to me, unkind, | 
Folly for ever dogs thee close behind : 
And, from this burning brow, her cap and bell 
Forever jingle Wisdom's funeral knell.” 

More than once, too, her verses breathe | 
something like a desire and an anticipation of | 


death :— 
“To A STAR. 
(Written in her Fifteenth Year.) 
Thou brightly glittering Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon the brow of Heaven! 
Oh! were this fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee! 


How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine, 

Like the pure lamp in Virtue’s shrine ; 

Sure the fair world which thou may’'st boast 
Was never ransomed, never lost. 


There, beings pure as Heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 


There, cloudless days and brilliant nights, 
Illumed by Heaven's refulgent lights; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 

And unregretted by the soul. 


Thou little sparkling star of Even— 
Thou gem upon an azure Heaven! 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free!" 


| was almost greater than she could bear. 
| soon as preparations could be made, she left 


lll 


thing, compared with what I have yet to learn. 
Time is rapidly passing by: that time usually 
allotted to the improvement of youth; and how 
dark are my prospects in regard to this favour- 
ite wish of my heart!” At another time she 
said—“ How much there is yet to learn!—If | 
could only grasp it at once!” 

In October, 1824, when she had just entered 
upon her seventeenth year, a goalie then 
on a visit at Plattsburgh, saw some of her 
verses—was made acquainted with her ardent 
desire for education, and with the circum- 
stances in which she was placed; and he im- 
mediately resolved to afford her every advan- 
tage which the best schools in the country 
could furnish. This gentleman has probably 


| chosen to have his name withheld, being more 


willing to act benevolently than to have his 
good deeds blazoned; and yet, stranger as he 
needs must be, there are many English read- 


| ers to whom it would have been gratifying, 
| could they have given to such a person “a local 


habitation and a name.” When Lucretia was 
made acquainted with his intention, the joy 
As 


home, and was placed at the “ Troy Female 
Seminary,” under the instruction of Mrs. Wil- 
lard. There she had all the advantages for 
which she had hungered and thirsted; and, 
like one who had long hungered and thirsted, 
she devoured them with fatal eagerness. Her 
application was incessant; and its effects on 
her constitution, already somewhat debilitated 
by previous disease, became apparent in in- 
creased nervous sensibility. Her letters at 
this time exhibit the two extremes of feeling 
in a marked degree. They abound in the 
most sprightly or most gloomy speculations, 
bright hopes or living fancies, or despairing 
fears and gloomy forebodings. In one of her 
letters from this seminary, she writes thus to 
her mother: “I hope you will feel no uneasi- 
ness as to my health or happiness; for, save 
the thoughts of my dear mother and her lone- 


| ly life, and the idea that my dear father is 


slaving himself, and wearing out his very life, 
to earn a subsistence for his family—save 


| these thoughts (and I can assure you, mother, 


“ Her desire of knowledge increased as she 
grew more capable of appreciating its worth ;” 
and she appreciated much beyond its real worth 
the advantages which girls derive from the or- 
dinary course of female education. “Oh!” 
she said one day to her mother, “that I only 
possessed half the means for improvement 
which I see others slighting! I should be the 
happiest of the happy.” A youth whom na- 
ture has endowed with diligence and a studi- 
ous disposition has, indeed, too much reason 
to regret the want of that classical educatioa 
which is wasted upon the far greater number 
of those on whom it is bestowed; but, for a 
girl who displays a promise of genius like Lu- 
cretia, and who has at hand the Bible and the 
best poets in her own language, no other as- 
sistance can be needed in her progress than a 
mupply of such books as may store her mind 
with knowledge. Lucretia’s desire of know- 
ledge was a passion which possessed her like a 
disease. “ T am now sixteen years old,” she 
said, “and what do I know? Nothing!—no- 


| they come not seldom), I am happy. 


| hopes which you say are raised.” 
| of Kirke White should operate not more as an 


Oh! 
how often I think, if 1 could have but one-half 
the means I now expend, and be at liberty to di- 
vide that half with mamma, how happy I 
should be !—cheer up and keep good courage.” 
In another, she says: “ Oh! I am so happy, so 
contented now, that every unusual movement 
startles me. I am constantly afraid that some- 
thing will happen to mar it.” Again, she 
says: “I hope the expectations of my friends 
will not be disappointed: but I am afraid you 
all calculate upon too much. I hope not, for 
I am not capable of much. I can study and be 
industrious; but I fear I shall not equal the 
The story 


example than a warning; but the example is 
followed and the warning overlooked. Stimu- 
lants are administered to minds which are al- 
ready in a state of feverish excitement. Hot- 
beds and glasses are used for plants which can 
only acquire strength in the shade; and they 
are drenched with instruction, which ought to 
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“ drop as the rain and distil as the dew—as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
shower upon the grass.” 

It is to be wished that Mr. Morse had in- 
serted part of her letters in these Remains, 
and to be hoped that he will do so in a future 
edition. During the vacation, in which she 
returned home, she had a serious illness, which 
left her feeble and more sensitive than ever. 
On her recovery she was placed at the 
school of Miss Gilbert, in Albany; and there, 


in a short time, a more alarming illness | 


brought her to the very borders of the grave. 
Before she entered upon her intemperate 
course of application at Troy, her verses show 
that she felt a want of joyous and healthy 
feeling—a sense of decay. Thus she wrote 
to a friend, who had not seen her since her 
childhood :— 


«“ And thou hast mark’d in childhood’s hour 
The fearless boundings of my breast, 
When fresh as summer's opening flower, 
I freely frolick'’d and was blest 


Oh say, was not this eye more bright? 
Were not these lips more wont to smile? 

Methinks that then my heart was light, 
And | a fearless, joyous child 


And thou didst mark me gay and wild, 
My careless, reckless laugh of mirth ; 
The simple pleasures of a child, 
The holiday of man on earth. 


Then thou hast seen me in that hour, 
When every nerve of life was new, 

When pleasures fann'd youth's infant flower, 
And Hope her witcheries round it threw. 


That hour is fading; it has fled ; 
And I am left in darkness now, 
A wanderer tow'rds a lowly bed, 
The grave, that home of all below.” 


Young poets often affect a melancholy strain, 
and none more frequently put on a sad and sen- 
timental mood in verse than those who are as 
happy as an utter want of feeling for any body 
but themselves can make them. But in these 
verses the feeling was sincere and ofthinous. 
Miss Davidson recovered from her illness at 
Albany so far only as to be able to perform the 


journey back to Plattsburgh, under her poor | 
1 “The hectic flush of her | 


mother’s care. 
cheek told but too plainly that a fatal disease 
had fastened upon her constitution, and must 
ere long inevitably triumph.” She however 
dreaded something worse than death, and 
while confined to her bed, wrote these un- 
finished lines, the last that were ever traced 
by her indefatigable hand, expressing her fear 
of madness. 


** There is a something which I dread, 
It is a dark, a fearful thing; 

It steals along with withering tread, 
Or sweeps on wild destruction’s wing. 


That thought comes o'er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness ; 

’Tis not the dread of death,—tis more, 
It is the dread of madness. 








Oh! may these throbbing pulses pause 
Forgetful of their feverish course ; 

May this hot brain, which burning, glows 
With all a fiery whirlpool’s force, 


Be cold, and motionless, and still 
A tenant of its lowly bed; 
But let not dark delirium steal . 


* * * . * * . 


The stanzas with which Kirke White's 
fragment of the “ Christiad’’ concludes, are 
not so painful as these lines. Had this how- 
ever been more than a transient feeling, it 
would have produced the calamity which it 
dreaded: it is likely, indeed, that her early 
death was a dispensation of mercy, and saved 
her from the severest of all earthly inflictions ; 
and that same merciful Providence which re- 
moved her to a better state of existence, made 
these apprehensions give way to a hope and 
expectations of recovery, which, vain as it 
was, cheered some of her last hours. When 


| she was forbidden to read it was a pleasure to 


her to handle the books which composed her 
little library, and which she loved so dearly 


| “She frequently took them up and kissed 


them; and at length requested them to be 
placed at the foot oi her bed, where she might 
constantly see them,” and anticipating a revi- 
val which was not to be, of the delight she 
should feel in reperusing them, she said often 
to her mother, “ what a feast I shall have by- 
and-bye.”” How these words must have gone 
to that poor mother’s heart they only can un- 
derstand who have heard such like anticipa- 
tions of recovery from a dear child, and not 
been able, even whilst hoping against hope, to 
partake them 

When sensible at length of her approaching 
dissolution, she looked forward to it without 
alarm; not alone in that peaceful state of 
mind which is the proper reward of innocence, 
but in reliance on the divine promises, and in 
hope of salvation through the merits of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour. The last name which 
she pronounced was that of the gentleman 
whose bounty she had experier - 4, and towards 
whom she always felt the utmost gratitude 
Gradually sinking under her malady, she pass- 
ed away onjthe 27th of August, 1825, before 
she had completed her seventeenth year. Her 
person was singularly beautiful; she had “a 
high, open forehead, a soft black eye, perfect 
symmetry, of features, a fair complexion, and 
luxuriant dark hair. The prevailing expres- 
sion of her face was melancholy. Although, 
because of her beauty as well as of her mental 
endowments, she was the object of much ad- 
miration and attention, yet she shunned obser- 
vation, and often sought relief from the pain it 
seemed to inflict upon her, by retiring from 
the company.” 

* That she should have written so volumi- 
nously as has been ascertained,” says the edi- 
tor of these remains, “is almost incredible 
Her poetical writings which have been collect- 
ed, amount in all to two hundred and seventy- 
eight pieces of various length; when it is con- 
sidered that among these are at least five re- 
gular poems of several cantos each, some esti- 
mate may be formed of her poetical labours. 
Besides there were twenty-four school exer- 
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Life and Times of Daniel De Foe. 


cises, three unfinished romances, a complete 
tragedy, written at thirteen years of age, and 
about forty letters, in a few months, to her 
mother alone. To this statement should also 
be appended the fact, that a great portion of 
her writings she destroyed. er mother ob- 
serves, ‘I think I am justified in saying that 
she destroyed at least one-third of all she 
wrote.’ 

“ Of the literary character of her writings,” 
says the editor, “‘it does not, perhaps, become 
me largely to speak; yet I must hazard the 
remark, that her defects will be perceived to 
be those of youth and inexperience, while in 
invention, and in that mysterious power of ex- 
citing deep interest, of enchaining the atten- 
tion and keeping it alive to the end of the 
story; in that adaptation of the measure to the 
sentiment, and in a sudden change of mea- 
sure to suit a sudden change of sentiment; 
a wild and romantic description; and in the 
congruity of the accompaniment to her cha- 
racters, all conceived with great purity and 
delicacy,—she will be allowed to have dis- 


covered uncommon maturity of mind, and her | 
| abated. 


friends to have been warranted in forming 


very high expectations of her future distinc- | 


tion.” 

This may seem high praise: yet in these 
“immature buds, and blossoms shaken from 
the tree, and green fruit,” there was as fair a 


promise of future excellence as ever genius | 
put forth. But itis not form the intrinsic value | 
of these poor remains that the interest arises 


with which this little volume cannot but be 
perused. We have entered into no account of 
the longer poems which it contains, nor select- 
ed from the smaller pieces any except a few of 
those which are transcripts of the authoress's 
individual feelings; for youthful poetry must 
always be imitative, and that which is least 
faulty is far from being the most hopeful. In- 
deed wherever imitative talents exists in the 


highest degree creative genius has rarely, if | 
| stances 


ever, been found to co-exist. In these poems 
there is enough of originality, enough of aspi- 


ration, enough of conscious energy, enough of | 
| one, it throws all its vigour into the other. 


growing power, to warrant any expectations, 
however sanguir 
friends, and p 

have formed; 1 
the perusal of 
the vanity of hu. 


s of the deceased could 
1 any person rise from 
volume without feeling 
hopes. But those hopes 


are not vain whicn look beyond this world for | 


their fulfilment. Knowing, as we know, that 
not a particle of matter can be destroyed, how 
surely, then, may we conclude that this which 


is demonstrated in material existences is true | 
| rity, to stretch itself into its full proportions, 


of spiritual things; that love, and generous 
feelings, and noble thoughts, and holy desires, 
are not put off when we put off mortality; but 
that, inhering in our immortal nature, they 
om its immortality, and constitute in their 
Tuition a part of that happiness which our 
Almighty and Allmerciful Father has appoint- 
ed for all his creatures who do not wilfully re- 
nounce their birthright! This is a consolation 
which reason suggests, which philosophy ap- 
proves, which scripture warrants, and on 
which the understanding and the heart may 
rest 


To those parents who may have the fearful | 





which the patron, and the | 
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charge of a child like Lucretia Davidson, these 
memoirs will have a deep and painful interest. 
— clearly indicate the danger, but afford 
no clue to the means of averting it. It is as 
perilous to repress the ardour of such a mind 
as to encourage it. The Quaker discipline, 
which, for the majority of women, is the best 
of which experience has ever been made, pro- 
duces deplorable effects upon those whose con- 
stitution of mind is too sensitive. The diffi- 
culty is to indulge such a mind without pam- 
pering it; to regulate it, without forcing it 
from its natural and proper bent. The first 
step toward this is, that we should ourselves 
estimate mental endowments not too highly, 
but at their just worth; and then teach others, 
in whom the dawn of genius appears, that the 
gift is not so rare agit has been deemed to be : 
that it is becoming less so in every generation, 
because wherever it exists it is now called 
forth by the wide extension of education (such 
as it is), and by the general diffusion of books ; 
and that as it becomes common the conven- 
tional value which it has hitherto borne will, 
like that of precious stones, be necessarily 
This may be a humiliating lesson, 
but it is a wholesome one; and many there 
are for whom it will be well if they receive it, 
and lay it to heart in time 


From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF DANIEL DE FOE; containing a Re- 
view of his Writings, and his Opinions upon 
a variety of important Matters, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical. By Walter Wilson, Esq., of 
the Inner Tentple. 3 vols. 8x0. London: 
Hurst, Chance § Co. 1830 


Tue growth and development of genius are 
exhibited under a vast variety of circum- 
The power of the intellect is fitted 
alike for attack and resistance, and when em- 
ployment is not found for its activity in the 


He who is a bold and imaginative theorist in 
one situation, is a fearless polemic in another ; 
and when fortune turns against him, and he is 
deprived of friends, or support, he gathers up 
his forces into his own bosom, and stands pre- 
pared for a contest unto the death. To a mind 
of genuine strength and energy it matters lit- 
tle, therefore, what be the external circum- 
stances under which it is placed. Let it but 
have had time and opportunity to gain matu- 


and it will manifest the same might and dig- 
nity through all changes of condition. The 
most useful of the Creator's gifts, the hardy 
corn will flourish, it is said, under every cli- 
mate, and so with the powers that are likely to 


| produce the greatest benefits to man, as an in- 
| tellectual being. They are found in different 


modifications wherever he exists, and the 
bleak plain and sterile mountain are as often 
made venerable by their growth, as the luxu- 
rious city 
The fortunes of individuals have little direct 
influence upon the development of their ge- 
. 9 
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nius. It is an essential quality in minds of a 
superior order to be independent in their ac- 
tion. The primary distinction between them 
and less gifted ones is, that they are not chain- 
ed to the present ; that they are not licked into 
form by the fashion of the times, or changed 
every instant in their purpose by some acci- 
dent of life. The same observation will apply 
to the pursuits which first engage their atten- 
tion. He who is born a poet, can be no more 
stripped of the glorious garb with which his 
spirit is invested, than he can of his human 
nature. The mind that has a clear apprehen- 
sion, a vigorous grasp, and which unites to 
these qualities those of patience and indastry, 
will go on increasing in strength, whether it 
be employed on natural or moral speculations, 
whether working in solitude or in the hurry of 
the world, or on whatever subject it begins its 
labour. All it has to do is to preserve its acti- 
vity, to be constantly exerting its power and 
energy on the things which are presented to 
it, and which may be illustrated or bettered by 
its action. It was thus that the greatest men 
of old were at once poets and philosophers; 
that they were bold and patriotic citizens as 
well as writers; that in our own era, Milton, 
and others bearing the seal of genius on their 
souls, poured from their free f 

quence that was mighty in strength, as the 


vearts an elo- | 





shout of a risen multitude, and an eloquence | 


also that seemed sweet and harmonious, as the 
song of an angel. And, according to the same 
principle it was that Daniel De Foe passed the 
early and most active part of his life in the 
study of politics, but ended his career in the 
composition of works which render him fa- 
mous for the beauty and fertility of his inven- 
tion 

No literary biography can be more interest- 
ing in this respect than that of De Foe. It fur- 
nishes us with one of the best proofs that could 
be given of the independence of the human 
mind, and of that principle in its nature to re- 


main unchanged, though its employments may | 


be varied, to which we have alluded. The ce- 
lebrated man to whose memoirs these observa- 
tions refer, was the son of a respectable butch- 
er, who resided for many years in the parish 
of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, where he obtained 
sufficient property to retire from business, and 
where his son, Daniel, was born in the year 
1661. The proper name of the family was Foe, 
the De being an addition made by Daniel, but 
for what cause is not fully known. His pa- 
rents were very strict Non-conformists, and 
distinguished for their piety and their devotion 
to the opinions they professed. From them he 
derived that veneration for religion, which 
formed so striking a part of his character in af- 
ter life; and from his early association with 
the most fervent supporters of the Indepen- 
dents, his determined and ceaseless zeal in 
their defence. His education, which he re- 
ceived in his early years, was conducted at 
home, and under the eye of his parents, ac- 
cording to the usual custom of the Non-con- 
formists of that period; but when he was about 


fourteen, they sent him to an academy at | 


Newington Green, which was under the super- 
intendence of a Mr. Morton, a distinguished 
Independent minister. 
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Our author was characterized in his youth 
by great liveliness and buoyancy of spirits, but 
his love of sport did not prevent his makin 

reat progress in learning ; and it is reported 
rom one of his own papers, that he had obtained 
an acquaintance with five languages, with theo- 
logy, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, 
geography, and history. Political science, also, 
appears to have been an important object with 
his tutor; and it is not improbable that the 
spirit with which he, at an early period of his 
life, entered into public controversy, was in 
some measure derived from Mr. Morton's plan 
of education. 

, It was the intention of Daniel's parents that 
he should enter the ministry, but, for some un- 
stated cause, he took a contrary line of occu- 
ation, concerning which he thus expresses 
Fimeelf, in one of his reviews :—* It is not often 
that I trouble you with any of my divinity; the 
pulpit is none of my office. It was my disaster 
first to be set apart for, and then to be set apart 
from, the honour of that sacred employ.” The 
business to which he devoted himself has not 
been exactly determined. He is mentioned, in 
several cotemporary publications, as a hosier ; 
and Mr. Wilson supposes him tu have been a 
hose-factor, which seems to be probable, and 
in some measure explains the mystery of his 
first entrance upon the world. But it was at 
about the age of twenty-one he commenced 
his literary career. His first publication is 
said to have been on the war between the 
Turks and the Emperor of Austria ; but that 
which occasioned most attention was a satire 
against Roger L’'Estrange, who had lately 
ublished his “ Guide to the Inferior Clergy.” 
This lampoon bore the singular title of “ Spe- 
culum Crape-Gownorum ; or a Looking-glass 
for the Young Academicks, new Foyl'd. With 
Reflections on some of the late high-flown 
Sermons: to which is added an Essay towards 
a Sermon of the newest fashion. By a Guide 
to the Inferior Clergie. Ridentem discere ve- 
rum quis, vetat? London: printed for E. Ry- 
dal, 1682. 4to. pp. 34.” The former part of 
this long and curious title was in allusion to 
the crape gowns worn by the lower orders of 
the clergy, and one of the effects of the publi- 
cation was the disuse of the habit, which fur- 
nished the author with a cognomen for his 
book. 

When the insurrection in favour of the Duke 
of Monmouth took place, De Foe, who was 
then four-and-twenty, joined his party. On 
the discomfiture of the insurgents, he had the 
good fortune to escape the destruction which 
reached so many ; and he is shortly after found 
settled in business, in Freeman's Court, Corn- 
hill. In 1687-8, he claimed his freedom by 
right of birth, and was registered as Daniel 
Foe. His present biographer ascribes this dis- 
covery to the industrious Mr. Chalmers, who 
says—“ I was led to those discoveries by ob- 
serving that De Foe had voted at an election 
for a representative of London, whence [ in- 
ferred that he must have been a citizen, either 
by birth or service.” In one of his reviews, 
published July 21, 1711, he says, that he wasa 
freeman by birth, and had been near thirty 
years a liveryman of the city. 

The reign of James the Second, and the 
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oo events which followed his abdication, | mers observes, ‘ With the usual imprudence 
u 


rnished subjects, in which men of active 


minds found ample matter for speculation. | 


They were adapted to call forth talents of eve- 
ry variety. Politics were closely connected 
with theology; and the doctrines, on which 
only doctors and schoolmen were formerly 
employed, entered into the, discussions of men 
of business, and calculating citizens. De Foe 
was weil fitted, both by his education and the 
natural turn of his mind, to shine at such a 
period. He was enthusiastic in the cause of 
public liberty—he was devoted to the interests 
of the sect in which he had been brought up— 
he had studied theology with the industry of a 


divine, and was acquainted with every ques- | 


tion, in all its bearings, which was agitated 
among his countrymen. He entered, there- 


fore, with more zeal and ability into the con- | 


troversies of the age, than most of the dispu- 
tants engaged in that hot warfare of wit and 
reason. We cannot follow his —— as a 
political writer, but must refer for a very am- 
ple account given of his productions, to the ex- 


cellent memoir of Mr. Wilson, who has very | 


judiciously abstracted the sum and substance 
of most of his pamphlets. When the Revolu- 
tion occurred De Foe is mentioned as residing 


at Tooting, in Surrey, where he was a conspi- 
cuous man among the Dissenters there, and | 
He | 


formed them into a regular congregation. 
is supposed, however, to have been still carry- 
ing on his business as a hosier in London, and 


to have retained his agency house in Cornhill. | 


The accession of William and Mary, the To- 
leration Act, and other popular procedures, 
were hailed by De Foe with the most ardent 


expressions of patriotism, and he enlisted him- 
self among the defenders of all the measures 
pursued by the new monarch, in opposition to 
the party which still supported the cause of 


the fugitive James. But about the year 1692, 


he was busily engaged in his mercantile pur~ 
suits; and to forward his interests in that re- 
spect, he made a voyage to Spain, and other 
parts of the continent; but, to ase his own 
emphatic language, “a wit turned tradesman! 
no apron-strings will hold him; ‘tis in vain to 
lock him in behind the counter, he’s gone in a 
moment. Instead of journal and ledger, he 
runs away to his Virgil and Horace; his jour- 
nal entries are all Pindaricks, and his ledger is 
all heroics. He is truly dramatic from one 
end to the other, through the whole scene of 
his trade: and as the first part is all comedy, 
so the two last acts are always made up with 
tragedy ; a statute of bankruptcy is his exeunt 
omnes, and he generally speaks the epilogue 
in the Fleet Prison or the Mint.” The fact 


appears to be, that his literary pursuits en- | 
grossed all the best faculties of his mind, while | 
those of commerce employed only his looser | 
He also loved the society of men | 
| safe.” 


thoughts. 
like himself, devoted to speculation, and passed 
in their company much of the time which was 
required for business. The consequence was, 
that in 1692, he was obliged to evade the pur- 
suit of his creditors by flight. The account 
given of his failure is very curious, and serves 
well to illustrate the state of the commercial 
world*at the time the circumstance occurred. 
“In allusion to his misfortunes, Mr. Chal- 


| of superior genius, he was carried by his viva- 


city into companies who were gratified by his 
wit. Hespent those hours with a small society 
for the cultivation of polite learning, which he 
ought to have employed in the calculations of 
the counting-house; and being obliged to ab- 
scond from his creditors in 1692, he naturall 

attributed those misfortunes to the war, whieh 
were probably owing to his own misconduct. 
An angry creditor took out a corgmission of 
bankruptcy, which was soon superseded on the 
petition of those to whom he was most indebt- 
ed, who accepted a composition on his single 
bond. This he punctually paid by the efforts 
of unwearied diligence. But some of these 
creditors who had been thus satisfied, falling 
afterwards into distress themselves, De Foe 
voluntarily paid them their whole claim, being 
then in rising circumstances from King Wil- 
liam’s favour. This is such an example of 
honesty,’ adds Mr. Chalmers, ‘ as it would be 
unjust to De Foe and to the world to conceal.’ 
The amount for which he failed cannot now 
be ascertained ; tut it must have been conside- 
rable, and shows that he was no petty trader 
Being reproached by Lord Haversham for mer- 


| cenariness, he tells him in 1705, that ‘ With a 


numerous family, and no help but his own in- 
dustry, he had forced his way with undiscov- 
raged diligence through a sea of misfortunes, 
and reduced his debts, exclusive of composition, 
from seventeen thousand tc less than five thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“It deserves to be remembered, that at the 
time when our author fell into misfortune, the 
laws against bankrupts were much more severe 
than they are at present; insomuch that it 
was a matter of some hazard for a man to sur- 
render to his creditors, unless there had been 
some previous understanding for a composition. 
‘ The cruelty of our laws against debtors,’ says 
De Foe, ‘ without distinction of honest or dis- 
honest, is the shame of our nation. I am per- 
suaded, the honestest man in England, when 
by necessity he is compelled to break, will 
early fly out of the kingdom rather than sub- 
mit. To stay here—this is the consequence: 
as soon as he breaks, he is proscribed as a cri- 


| minal, and has thirty to sixty days to surrender 


both himself and ali that he has to his credi- 
tors. If he fails to do it, he has nothing before 
him but the gallows, without benefit of clergy ; 
if he surrenders, he is not sure but he shall be 
thrown into gaol for life by the commissioners 
only on pretence that they doubt his oath. 
What must a man do? If he carries away his 


| effects he is a knave, and cheats his creditors; 


if he stays here, he is starved in a gaol, and 
must end his days by a lingering death. It is 
certainly the interest of the creditor, that when 
a debtor has failed, he should come and throw 
himself into the creditor’s hands, and there be 
In arguing the subject some years af- 
terwards, De Foe observes, with equal judg- 
ment and shrewdness, ‘ Sometimes I was apt 


| to suggest the following important trifles, viz., 
} That a prison paid no debts; that the more a 


bankrupt spent, the less he had left; and that 
the less he had, the less the creditors would 


| have at last; that he who had nothing to pay, 
| could pay nothing; and that to keep a man in 
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per etual prison for debt, was murdering men 
aw.’ 

of The foregoing extracts will serve to shel- 
ter the character of De Foe from any disho- 
nourable imputation in absconding from his 
creditors; a step which he thought himself 
justified in taking during the negotiation for 


an amicable settlement, in urder that he might | 


escape the horrors of a dungeon. 

“ Although the habits of De Foe were but 
little suited to those of trade, it is probable that 
other circumstances contributed to his insol- 
vency. He seems to have fallen into an error, 
by no means uncommon to persons in business, 
that of extending their trade beyond their ca- 
pital. ‘I think Cane safely advance, without 
danger of reprehension,’ says he, ‘there are 
more people ruined in England by over-trading, 
than for want of trade; and J would, for my 
own unhappy experience, advise all men in 
trade to set a due compass to their ambition. 
Credit is a gulf which is easy to fall into, hard 
to get out of. Caution, therefore, is the best 
advice that can be given toa young tradesman; 
and moderation is a useful virtue in trade as 
well as in politics.’ In another place he ob- 
serves, ‘the richer the tradesman is, the bold- 
er he is apt to be in his adventures, not being 
to be so easily wounded by a loss. But, as the 
gamester is tempted to throw again to retrieve 
the past loss, so one adventure in trade draws 
in another, till at last comes a capital loss, 
which weakens the stock, and wounds the re- 
putation: and thus by one loss coming in the 
neck of another, the tradesman is first made 
desperate in his desperation, ventures his all, 
and so is at once undone. If any man should 
be so ill-natured as to tell me I speak too 
feelingly upon this part of the subject, though 
it may not be the kindest thing he could have 
said to a poor author, yet it may not be the 
worse for the argument. An old sailor, that 
has split upon a sunk rock, and has lost his 
ship, is not the worse man to make a pilot of 
for that coast; on the contrary, he is in parti- 
cular able to guide those that come after him, 
to shun the dangers of that unhappy place.’ "— 

Another cause for his failure is said to have 
been the imprudent manner in which he al- 
lowed persons to involve themselves in his 
debt, or rather the little hold which creditors 
had at the time on the knavish part of their de- 
faulters. The Mint, in Southwark, was a legal 
sanctuary to the most mischievous members of 
sotiety, and secure there from the reach of 
justice, they bid defiance to the tradesmen 
whom they had defrauded. Projectors and 
usurers helped to accelerate his ruin; but he 
bore his misfortunes, with magnanimity, and 
as soon as his affairs mended, paid, not only the 
composition which he had been allowed to 
make, but the total sums which he was indebt- 
ed to the several persons with whom he had 
been connected. 

On his affairs being settled he removed to 
Tilbury, where he was occupied in superin- 
tending the Pantile Works; but this specula- 
tion also failed, to his great loss. He was, 
however, about this time so fortunate as to ob- 
tain an appointment under government ; and 
his first and most celebrated poetical publica- 
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tion, “The True-born Englishman,” intro- 
duced him still farther to the notice of the 
court. King William sent for him to the pa- 
lace, and rewarded him by employing his ser- 
vices in some impoztant but secret transactions 
“ How this poem,” says he, speaking of the 
affair, ‘ was the occasion of my being known 
to His Majesty ; how I was afterwards received 
by him; how employed; and how, above my 
capacity of deserving, rewarded, is no part of 
the present case: and is only mentioned here, 
as I take all oceasion to do, for expressing the 
honour I ever preserved for the immortal and 
glorious memory of that greatest and best of 
princes, and whom it was my honour and ad- 
vantage to call master, as well as sovereign; 
whose gooduess to me I never forget; and 
whose memory I never patiently heard abused, 
nor ever can do so; and who, had he lived, 
would never have suffered me to be treated as 
I have been in the world.” 

Had William lived, De Foe would have 
risen, it is probable, to a conspicuous station in 
public life, or would, at least, have obtained a 
situation which would secure his influence over 
the affairs ofthe country. At the death of the 
king he was residing at Hackney, where he 
lived for many years, and in the register of 
which parish are found the names of several of 
his children. 

Passing over a few minor occurrences, we 
come to a most important circumstahce in De 
Foe's life—The publication of his celebrated 
work, the “Shortest Way with the Dissent- 
ers.” This famous satire was a grave, but 
ironical piece of advice to the high-church 
party, and was written in such a style, that it 
was some time before either side discovered 
the author's drift. He complained bitterly of 
the stupidity which prevented his meaning 
from being at once understood; but it is not 
quite clear to us that he handled his weapon 
with so much neatness and dexterity as he has 
had credit for. A satire must be somewhat 
deficient, if it be not at once felt; and irony 
oversteps its mark, when it can be easily mis- 
taken by a great variety of persons for sober 
earnestness. The minds of men, at the period 
when the “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters” 
was published, were fully prepared for an ex- 
travagancy of conduct very little above that 
which is described in the satire; and it want- 
ed, therefore, a sharpness which could have 
been at once felt, to produce the convulsion 
which De Foe looked for from his production 
Both parties, as it was, mistook for a long time 
his intention; but the moment it was discover- 
ed, he became subjected to the most violent 
persecution. He was apprehended, tried at 
the Old Bailey for the libel, and sentenced, 
after having been persuaded to throw himself 
on the queen's mercy, to stand three times in 
the pillory, pay a fine of two hundred marks, 
be imprisoned during the queen's pleasure, 
and find securities for seven years. This pun- 
ishment, however, was converted into a popu- 
lar triumph, and he published a “ Hymn to the 
Pillory,” in which he celebrated both the occa- 
sion of his intended disgrace, and the circum- 
stances which led to it. In Newgate he con- 
tinued his literary and political pursuits with 
unabated vigour, and during his captivity pro- 
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jected his famous periodical, entitled “‘ The 
Review,” which commenced in 1704, and 
served for many years as a vehicle for his sen- 
timents. 

“ The first number of the Review was pub- 
lished Saturday, February 19th, 1704, under 
the title of “ A Weekly Review of the Affairs 
of France. Purged from the Errors and Par- 


tiality of News-writers and Petty-Statesmen, | 
| ‘tis a little grosser than ordinary. 


ofall sides.” It was at first a weekly publica- 
tion, and continued so through eight numbers ; 
after which, it was published twice a week, on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
was a whole sheet, or eight quarto pages; but 


after the fourth number, it was reduced toa | 
| version.’ 


half-sheet, the publishers having discovered 


that they were likely to become losers by the | 


concern. ‘The necessities of the trade,’ say 
they, ‘compel us to this alteration; the pub- 


lishers of this paper honestly declaring, that | 
while they make it a whole sheet, they get | 


nothing by it; and though the author is very 
free to give the world his labours for God's 
sake, they don’t find it for their convenience 
to give their paper and print away.’ It seems 
to have been a joint property between the au- 
thor, printer, and publisher. 
ation, the cheapness of the work, it being pub- 
lished at the low price of one penny, occasion- 
ed an imposition upon the public; for ‘ the 
common sellers of News, from the unusual 
size, and general success of the paper, took 


occasion to impose upon the world, and sell it | 
| always spoken of the French with a great deal 


for two-pence.’ The paper was now printed 


in double columns, and by means of a smaller 
type and fuller page as much matter was | 


crowded into it as formerly. When it had 


been published about four months, the author | 
was solicited to produce it three times a week, | 
in reply to which, ‘he thanks the gentlemen | 


for their approbation of his work ; and is very 


willing to oblige them; but as he assures them | 


again, he has all along wrote it without profit, 
© any manner of gain whatsoever, so he is not 
able to spare so much iaore of his time from 
other needful studies, as such a thing would 
oblige him to.’ 

“The opening number contains a sort of 
exposé of the author's design, which was pri- 
marily to present the public with a correct ac- 
count of foreign events, in opposition to those 
writers who delude the world with false no- 
tions of things, and possess the nation with im- 
probable and inconsistent stories of events that 
never take place. 
he intended to give a complete history of 
France, and more particularly of the rise and 
fall of the Protestant religion in that kingdom ; 
together with an authentic statement of the 
events of the war, with a view to undeceive 
those who were misled by the mis-statements 
of party writers, whose object was to under- 
value the power of France, because she was 
our enemy. ‘As to our brethren of the wor- 


shipful company of News-writers, Fellows of | 


Scribbler’s College, Students in Poiitics, and 
Professors of Contradiction, let them please to 
be careful not to impose absurdities and con- 
tradictions in their weekly papers, and they 


shall meet with no ill-treatment: But if they | 


tell a lye that a man may feel with his foot, and 
not only proclaim their folly but their knavery ; 


The original size | 


Before the alter- | 


In the course of the work, | 
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if they banter religion, sport with things sa- 
cred, and dip their pens in blasphemy, our 
Scandalous Club is a new Corporation, enacted 
on purpose to make inquisition of such mat- 
ters, and will treat them but scurvily as the 

deserve. —Not that the author thinks it wor 

while to take up your hours always to tell you 
how your pockets are picked, and your senses 
imposed upon; but only now and then, where 
For the 
body of this paper, we shall endeavour to fill it 
with truth of fact, and not improper reflections. 
The stories we tell you shall be true, and our 
observations as near as we can, shal] be just; 
and both shall study the reader's profit and di- 


“In order to give the reader an idea of the 
execution of the work, as well to justify the 


| character before given of it, we shall present 


him with a brief abstract of its contents; and 
the rather, as it is now so difficult to be met 
with. 

“ A considerable portion of the first volume 
is devoted to foreign politics, more particularly 
the power and grandeur of the French monar- 


| chy, for the reduction of which, within rea- 


sonable limits, the principal nations of Euro 
were then embarked in an expensive war Tn 
estimating the power and resources of France, 
which had attained their summit under Louis 
X1V., he was anxious to guard his countrymen 
against the folly of despising such an enemy. 
‘Our ancient English historians,’ says he,‘ have 


of contempt, and the English nation has been 
apt enough to have very mean thoughts of 
them from tradition, as an effeminate nation. 
This, I am apt to believe, proceeds from the 
uninterrupted victories which our ancestors 
obtained over them, in the reigns of our Ed- 
wards and Henrys. But, whatever the French 
were in former days, however effeminate their 
kings or people, it must be owned the case is 
altered; and we find them to our loss, a bold, 
adventurous, wise, politic, and martial people. 
Nor am I afraid that any body shall suspect 
me of a design to magnify the enemy, in order 
to discourage friends, and undervalue my na- 
tive country. They will make a much better 
improvement of my account of the French 

reatness, who quicken their preparations, and 
Fouble their endeavours.” vol. ii. pp. 205— 
228. 

While still in prison, De Foe collected his 
writings, which had been pirated by different 
publishers, and printed a volume of his Miseel- 
lanies some time after; after which he obtain- 
ed his liberty, through the friendship of one or 
two powerful men, whose exertions are thus 
commemorated by him: 

“ In the interval of these things, and during 
the heat of the first fury of high-flying, I fell 
a sacrifice for writing against the rage and 
madness of that high party, and in the service 
of the Dissenters. What justice I met with, 
and above all, what mercy, is too well known 
to need a repetition. This introduction is 
made that it may bring me to what has been 
the foundation of all my farther concern in 
public affairs, and will produce a sufficient rea- 
son for my adhering to those whose ae poe 
upon me were too strong to be resisted, even 
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when many things were done by them which 
I could not approve; and for this reason it is 
that 1 think it necessary to distinguish how 
far I did or did not adhere to, or join in or with 
the persons or conduct of the late govern- 
ment: and those who are willing to judge with 
impartiality and charity, will see reason to use 
me the more tenderly in their thoughts, when 
they weigh the particulars. 

«TI will make no reflections upon the treat- 
ment I met with from the people I suffered 
for, or how I was abandoned even in my suf- 
ferings, at the same time that they acknow- 
ledged the service I had been to their cause; 
but [ must mention it to let you know, that 
while I lay friendless and distressed in the 
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saved me thus from distress? Or her that 
fetched me out of the dungeon, and gave my 
family relief? Let any man who knows what 
principles are, what engagements of honour 
and gratitude are, make this case his own, and 
say what I could have done less or more than 
I have done.” —vol. ii. pp. 274—276. 

The enemy mentioned above was the Ear! 


| of a but his opposition did not avail, 


| and De 


prison of Newgate, my family ruined, and my- | 


self without hope of deliverance, a message 
was brought me from a person of honour, who, 
till that time, 1 had never had the least ac- 
quaintance with, or knowledge of, other than 
by fame, or by sight, as we know men of 
quality by seeing them on public occasions. | 
= no present answer to the person who 

rought it, having not duly weighed the import 
of the message. The message was by word of 
mouth thus: ‘ Pray, ask that gentleman what 
I can do for him?’ But in return to this kind 
and generous message, I immediately took my 
pen and ink, and writ the story of the blind 
man in the gospel, who followed our Saviour, 
and to whom our blessed Lord put the ques- 
tion, ‘ What will thou that I should do unto 
thee?’ Who, as if he had made it strange 
that such a question should be asked, or as if 


he had said, Lord, dost thou see that I[ am | 


blind, and yet ask me what thou shall do for 
me ? 
that I may receive my sight 
make the application. 


I needed not to 


and heard no more of it, yet from this time, as 
I learned afterwards, this noble person made it 
his business to have my case represented to 
her Majesty, and methods taken for my deliver- 
ance. I mention this part, because | am no 
more to forget the obligation upon me to the 
Queen, than to my first benefactor. 

“ When her Majesty came to have the truth 


My answer is plain in my misery, Lord, | 


And from this time, al- | 
though | lay four months in prison after this, | 


of the case laid before her, I soon felt the ef- | 


fects of her royal goodness and compassion. 
And first, her Majesty declared, That she left 
all that matter to a certain person, and did not 
think he would have used me in such manner. 
Her Majesty was pleased particularly to in- 
quire into my circumstances and family, and 
by my Lord-treasurer Godolphin, to send a 
considerable supply to my wife and family, and 


oe was released, and removed imme- 
diately to Bury St. Edmunds, which he calls 
“the Montpelier of Suffolk.” The free ex- 
pression of his sentiments continued to produce 
various effects upon his situation. He some- 
times triumphed, and was at others on the 
point of falling under the threatened vengeance 
of his enemies; but in 1706 he fell into trou- 
ble on account of his former unsettled circum- 
stances; and on being freed from the distress 
into which the oceurrence threw him, he re- 
paired to Scotland, and entered warmly into 
the questions which regarded the union of that 
country with England. After the establish- 
ment of the Union, he returned to London, 
and obtained the favour of Lord Godolphin 
but we again find him more than once in 
Scotland, the affairs of which occupied a large 
share of his attention. A period of violent po- 
litical and theological struggles followed, and 
De Foe appeared foremost in the ranks of the 
controversialists. He was again thrown into 
Newgate but speedily obtained his release, and 
again proceeded to the charge with unabated 
resolution. He continued this active warfare 
against the opposers of his opinions till the 
year 1715, when his political career drew to a 
close. The distresses, ill-treatment, and anx- 
ieties which he had suffered, had considerably 
affected his constitution, and a stroke of apo- 
plexy left him exhausted of those quich animal 
spirits which urged him forward into the hur- 
ly-burly of politics, but made no impression on 
that noble and thoughtful spirit, which was 
subsequently used to produce so many valuable 
demonstrations of its activity. 

He began his new occupation as a moral 
writer by the publication of a “ Family Instruc- 
tor,” which was followed by two or three works 
written in his old style; but in 1719, appeared 
that most admirable of all fictitious composi- 
tions, “ Robinson Crusoe.” Like “ Paradise 
Lost,” it was rejected by most of the booksel- 
lers, but produced to William Taylor, the pub- 


| lisher who purchased it, a clear profit of a 


to send me the prison money to pay my fine, | 


and the expenses of my discharge. Whether 
this be a just foundation let my enemies judge. 

“ Gratitude and fidelity are inseparable from 
an honest man. But, to be thus obliged by a 
stranger, by a man of quality and honour, and 
after that by the sovereign under whose ad- 
ministration I was suffering, let any one put 
himself in my stead, and examine upon what 
principles I could ever act against either such 
a Queen, or such a benefactor; and what must 


thousand pounds. The success which attend- 
ed it was remarkable, and in three months the 
author wrote a second part, which was disposed 
of to the same person. Among the criticisms 
of this celebrated book, which are quoted by 
Mr. Wilson, the following, by Charles Lamb, 


| as it has not before appeared, will be read with 


| 


my own heart reproach me with, what blushes | 


must have covered my face when I had looked 
in, and called mayenll’ enqeutetel to him that 


pleasure. 

“In the appearances of truth, in all the in- 
cidents and conversations that occur in them, 
they exceed any works of fiction that I am ac- 
quainted with. It is perfect illusion. The 
author never appears in these self-narratives 
(for so they ought to be called), or rather auto- 
biographies) but the narrator chains us down 
to an implicit belief in every thing he says 
There is all the minute detail of a log-book in 
it. Dates are painfully pressed upon the me- 
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mory. Facts are repeated over and over in 
varying phrases, till you cannot choose but be- 
lieve them. It is like reading evidence in a 
court of Justice. So anxious the story-teller 
seems that the truth should be clearly compre- 
hended, that when he has told us a matter of 
fact, or a motive, in a line or two further down 
he repeats it, with his favourite figure of 
speech, J say, so and so, —- he had made 
it abundantly plain before. is is in imita- 
tion of the common people’s way of speaking, 
or rather of the way in which they are address- 
ed by a master or mistress, who wishes to im- 
press something upon their memories, and has 
a wonderful effect upon matter-of-fact readers. 
Indeed, it is to such principally that he writes. 
His style is every where beautiful, but plain 
and homely. Robinson Crusoe is delightful to 
all ranks and classes; but it is easy to see, that 
it is written in a phraseology peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the lower conditions of readers. Hence, 
it is an especial favourite with sea-faring men, 

r boys, servant maids, &c. His novels are 
capital kitchen-reading, while they are wor- 
thy, from their interest, to find a shelf in the 
libraries of the wealthiest and most learned. 
His passion for matter-of-fact narrative some- 
times betrayed him into a long relation of com- 
mon incidents, which might happen to any 
man, and have no interest beyond the intense 
appearance of truth in them, to recommend 
them. The whole latter half, or two-thirds, of 
‘Colonel Jack’ is of this description. The be- 
ginning of Colonel Jack is the most affecting 
natural picture of a young thief, that was ever 
drawn. His losing the stolen money in the 


hollow tree, and finding it again when in des- 
air; and then being in equal distress at not 
Saseuntent how to dispose of it, and several simi- 
lar touches in the early history of the Colonel, 
evince a deep knowledge of human nature; and 


putting out of question the superior romantic 
interest of the latter, in my mind very much 
exceeds Crusoe. Rozana (first edition) is the 
next in interest, though he left out the best 
part of it in subsequent editions, from a fvol- 
ish hyper-criticism of his friend Southerne. 
But Moll Flanders, the account of the Plague, 
&c. &e., are all of one family, and have the 
stamp of character.” 

The enemies of De Foe lost no time in en- 
deavouring to destroy the reputation which he 
was so rapidly gaining, and shortly after the 
appearance of the work, a publication was an- 
nounced, bearing the title of “The Life and 
surprising Adventures of Mr. D— De F—, of 
London, hosier, who has lived above fifty years 
by himself in the kingdom of North and South 
Britain, the various eats he has appeared in, 
and the discoveries he has made for the benefit 
of his country; in a Dialogue between him, 
Robinson Crusoe, and his man Friday; with 
remarks, serious and comical, upon the Life of 
Crusoe. London: printed for J. Roberts. 1719." 
This production was a dull and stupid attempt 
at satire, and produced no effect on De Foe's 
reputation. he same fate attended the other 
assaults of his enemies, and his fame rapidly 
increased, in spite of all their unfair and das- 
tardly allusions to his misfortunes. The senti- 
ments of Mr. Chalmers, and of De Foe himself, 
oa the practice of bringing the private circum- 
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stances of authors forward, to prejudice their 
literary reputation, are properly cited by our 
biographer in this place. “ He who had been 
struck with apoplexy,” says the former, “ and 
who was now discountenanced by power, was 
no fit object of any Englishman's satire ;” and 
the latter, in speaking of the manner in which 
he managed his satires, says, that he “ never 
reproached any man for his private infirmities, 
for having his house burnt, his ships cast 
away, or his family ruined; nor had he ever 
lampooned any one, because he could not pay 
his debts, or differed in judgment from him.” 

It was a distinguishing part of De Foe’s lite- 
rary character, that he always desired to con- 
vert his labours into a vehicle of sound public 
instruction. To add, therefore, to the interest 
with which Robinson Crusoe was read, a 
power of being useful, he published his work, 
entitled “‘ Serious Reflections during the Life 
and surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
with his Vision of the Angelic World; written 
by himself.” In the preface he says, that “the 
present work is not merely the product of the 
two first volumes, but the two first volumes 
may rather be called the product of this; the 
fable is always made for the moral, not the 
moral for the fable.” His observation on the 
nature of the work altogether is very ingenu- 
ous, and an excellent piece of criticism. “ The 


| story,” says he, “though allegorical, is also 


historical; is the beautiful representation of a 
life of unexampled misfortunes, and of a va- 
riety not to be met with in the world; sincere- 
ly adapted to, and intended for the common 
good of mankind, and designed at first, as it is 
now farther applied, to the most serious uses 
possible. Farther, that there is a man alive, 
and well known too, the actions of whose life 
are the subject of these volumes, and to whom 
all, or most part of the story, most directly al- 
ludes.” 

In speaking of the controversy which was 
set on foot respecting the originality of Robin- 
son Crusoe, Mr. Wilson observes, that the 
story was probably founded on the narrative of 
Selkirk, the sailor, which had been published 
in different forms seven years before the ap- 
pearance of De Foe’s work; but he onigly 
proves that the alleged acquaintance of the 
author with any part of Selkirk’s diary, was 
altogether untrue, and his claim to originality 
is fully vindicated. We must refer our readers 
to the interesting observations made by the 
biographer on this subject, and also to his de- 
tail of the other works published by De Foe, 
which is very full and curious. The observa- 
tions, however, on his account of the plague, 
are too ingenious to be passed over. 

“ The propriety of such an alliance between 
history and fiction, more especially when so 
managed as to impose upon the most unwary 
reader, has been called in question, and per- 
haps will scarcely admit of a satisfactory de- 
fence. Yet, who would sacrifice the ‘ Memoirs 
of a Cavalier,’ or the ‘ Journal of the Plague 
Year,’ to be disenchanted of so pleasing a de- 
lusion? De Foe well knew, that a dry detail 
of circumstances collected from the Bills of 
Mortality and the pamphlets of the day, would 
interest none but an antiquarian, the subject 
being of too repulsive a nature to invite gene- 
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ral attention. By personating a citizen of 
London, who lived in the midst of the conta- 
gion, and was a spectator of the scenes he de- 
scribes, he not only secured credit for his nar- 
rative, but was enabled to enliven it with nu- 
merous stories of probable occurrence, and 
with picturesque descriptions of the agitated 
feelings of the people. These, with the moral 
reflections which would naturally occur to per- 
sons in so distressing a situation, combine to 
render a story, in itself forbidding, not only 
readable, but highly attractive. The plain 
matter-of-fact style of the author, his undevi- 
ating simplicity, his well-timed lectures upon 
the uncertainty of life, and the air of serious 
piety that he communicates to his subject, con- 
cur not only to fix the attention of the reader, 
but to put into motion all the sympathies of 
his nature. As De Foe was a mere child when 
the calamity happened, he could have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matters he has record- 
ed. But the feelings arising from so awful a 


visitation would not subside suddenly. It would | 


continue to be the talk of those who witnessed 
it for years afterwards, so that he must have 


been familiarized with the subject from his | 
childhood; and as curiosity is most alive, and | 
the impressions strongest at that period, there | 
can be no doubt that he treasured up many | 


things in his memory, from the report of his 
parents and others, which he converted into 


useful materials as they passed through the | 


operation of his own lively fancy. As it wasa 
subject rendered peculiarly seasonable by the 
recent plague at Marseilles, so it was one that 
afforded him a fine opportunity for indulging 
in those religious feelings which it was so well 
calculated to awaken. De Foe is never so 
much at home as when he is inviting men to 
repentance and reformation; yet, he never 
goes out of his way for the purpose, but seizes 
upon incidents as they arise, and are calculat- 
ed by their nature to give effect to his admoni- 
tions. 
“ The work that has given rise to the fore- 
going remarks, bears the following title: ‘A 
ournal of the Plague Year: being Observa- 
tions or Memorials of the most remarkable Oc- 
currences, as well public as private, which hap- 
pened in London during the last great Visita- 
tion in 1665. Written by a Citizen, who con- 
tinued all the while in London. Never made 
public before. London: printed for E. Nutt, 
at the Royal Exchange; J. Roberts, in War- 
wick-Lane; A. Dodd, without Temple-Bar; 
and J. Graves, in St. James's-street. 1722.’ svo. 
pp. 287. This first edition of the work is 
amongst the scarcest of De Foe's pieces, and 
when brought to market, bears a high price. 
In the subsequent editions the title is altered. 
The second was published by F. and J. Noble, 


in 1754, and is called ‘The History of the | 


Great Plague in London, in the year 1605. 


Containing Observations, &c. To which is | 


added, A Journalof the Plague at Marseilles, 
in the year 1720.’ 8vo. A third edition was 
published by the same booksellers in 1769. It 
was also printed in Ballantyne’s collection of 
De Foe's novels: and lastly, for John Offer, in 
Newgate-street, 1819. 8vo. Ofthe plague at 
Marseilles, De Foe does not treat in his own 
work ; but, being a kindred subject, an ab- 
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editions. Those, however, who wish the best 
information upon this subject, must read the 
excellent work of Mons. eer of which 
there is an English translation by Miss Plum- 
| tree, containing, amidst other interesting mat- 
| ters, a record of the good deeds of Henry de 
| Belzune, the renowned Bishop of Marseilles. 
“ Of the plague in London, the only authen- 
| tic accounts published at the time, were those 
| of Dr. Hodges and Dr. Sydenham; but they 
are chiefly of a professional nature, and con- 
| tain few historical facts. A work of more ge- 
| neral interest, is that of Thomas Vincent, en- 
| 


| stract of it has been appended to subsequent 


titled ‘ God's Terrible Voice in the City,’ pub- 
lished in 1667. The author was one of those 
noble-minded men who remained at their post 
during the calamity, administering to the re- 


lief of the sufferers. In the house where he re- 


sided, three persons were cut off, yet he es- 
| caped the infection. 


“The recent distemper at Marseilles occa- 
sioned the revival of those pieces, and the pub- 
lication of others, and no doubt suggested to 
De Foe the idea of his present oak. It was 
his peculiar talent to seize upon any popular 
subject, and convert it, by bis inimitable ge- 
nius, into a fruitful source of amusement and 
instruction. From his History of the Plague, 
notwithstanding its fictitious origin, we may 
derive more information, than from all the 
other publications upon the subject put toge- 
| ther. He has collected all the facts attending 

the rise, progress, and termination of the ma- 

lady, an accurate report of the number of 
deaths as published by authority, a faithful 
account of the regulations adopted to ar- 
rest and mitigate its fury, and numerous 
cases of infection, whether real or imagina- 
ry. But that which imparts life to the whole, 
and forms its distinguishing feature, is its de- 
scriptive imagery. The author's object is not 
so inuch to detail the deadly consequences of 
the disorder, as to delineate its effects upon 
the frighted minds of the inhabitants. These 
are depicted with all the genuine pathos of 
nature without any aim at effect, but with the 
ease and simplicity of real life. The nume- 
rous incidents that follow in rapid succession, 
fraught as they are with human misery, pre- 
sent, at the same time, an accurate picture of 
life and manners in the metropolis, at the pe- 
riod referred to. The style and dress, the lan- 
guage and ideas, are exactly those of a citizen 
of London at the latter end of the 17th centu- 
ry. It is an observation of a great modern 
writer, that ‘had he not been the author of 
| * Robinson Crusoe,’ De Foe would have de- 
served immortality for the genius which he 
has displayed in this work.’ It is well known 
to have furnished the machinery for a poem of 

great merit, published at Edinburgh in 1816, 
| and entitled ‘ The City of the Plague ;’ by John 

Wilson, now Professor of Moral Seon in 
| the University of Glasgow, and author of many 
| other esteemed works.” —Vol. iii. pp. 513—51?. 
| De Foe’s troubles continued to the end of 

his life. He appears to have enjoyed a tempo- 
| rary tranquillity, and the sunshine of prospe- 

rity, for some time after the publication of Ro- 
binson Crusoe; but it is mentioned, that about 
| the year 1730 he was again suffering under 
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distressed circumstances, and was thrown into 
jail for debt. His confinement, however, is 
supposed to have been speedily terminated, but 
his affairs were still unsettled, his health every 
day declining, and his mind agitated by the un- 
grateful conduct of hisson. This last circum- 
stance is supposed by Mr. Wilson to have com- 
pleted the ruin of his constitution. His mind 
from thenceforth became fixed on the contem- 
plation of his latter end; and he comforted, as 
well as strengthened himself, by meditations 
on the nature of death and eternity. Some 
doubt exists as to the precise time of his disso- 
lution, but the most probable account is, that 


it happened on the 24th of April, 1731, and in | 
| bacon, vainly wagging in a frothy syllabub of 


about the seventieth year of his age. 


We have given this brief sketch of a life va- 
| adapted, and then only felicitously employed, for 


ried by circuinstances of the deepest and most 


general interest, and we refer to Mr. Wilson’s | 


excellent narrative, as deserving to be ranked 


among the best and most standard works of | 
He has collected a vast | 


English biography 
mass of valuable information, his observations 
are sensible and acute, and his general histori- 
cal abstracts highly useful and important. De 


Foe was one of the most conspicuous of politi- | 


cal writers during times of great excitement. 
His works are the best picture that could be 
given of the state of parties, when party spirit 
raged with the greatest violence; and Mr 
Wilson is the first biographer who has under- 
taken to afford an account sufficiently full and 
exact, of De Foe’s life, to render the memoir 
valuable, both to political and literary readers. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANE 


[Selections from No. XLVII. in Blackwood’s Magazine.) | 


WEATHER. 


North—What, James, is your favourite | 


weather ? 
Shepherd.—A clear, hard, black frost. 
without a clad—sun bright, but almost cold— 


earth firm aneath your feet as a rock—trees | 


silent, but not asleep wi’ their budded branches 
—ice-edged rivers, amaist mute and motion- 
less, yet wimplin’ awee, and murmuring doz- 
ingly as in a dream—the air or atmosphere sae 
rarefied by the mysterious alchemy o' that 
wonderfu’ wuzard Wunter, that when ye draw 
in your breath, ye’re no sensible o’ ha'in’ ony 
lungs ; wi’ sic a celestial coolness does the spi- 
rit o' middle region pervade and permeate the 
totality o' ane’s hail created existence, sowle 
and body being but ae essence, the pulses o’ 
ane indistinguisbable frae the feelin’s o' the 
ither, materialism and immaterialism just ane 
und the same thing, without ony perceptible 
thade o’ difference, and the immortality o’ the 
sowle felt in as sure a faith as the now of its 
being, sae that ilka thocht is as pious as a 
prayer, and the happy habitude o’ the entire 
man an absolute religion. 


PARLIAMENT. 
North.—Bad as was the haranguing, and 
= the hamming and ha’in, at the Edinburgh 
orum of old, James, where first you “ ful- 
mined over Greece,” yet for even down-right 
Museum.—V or. XVI. 





Sky | 
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hammering stupidity, St. Stephen's exceeds 
the Forum far. Nor was yon queer comical 
body, James, the wee bit smug-faced, smooth- 


| haired, low-browed, pug-nosed, cock-chin'd, 


bandy-legged, hump-backed Precentor to the 
Chapel rejoicing in the Auld Light, in Lib- 
berton’s Wynd, who used occasionally to open 
the question, the tenth part so tiresome, after 
the ludicrousness of the exhibition had got 
stale, as Sir Thomas Leather-breeches, stink- 
ing of Zummerset, looking from him with a 
face as free from one single grain of meaning 
as a clean-swept barn-floor, labouring to apply 
to speech a mouth manifestly made by gracious 
nature for the exclusive purpose of bolting 


words a tongue in its thickness admirably 


lapping up lollipops, ever and anon with a pair 
of awful paws raking up the coarse bristle of 
his poll, so that, along with the grunt of the 
greedy pig, you are presented with the quills 
of the fretful porcupine; and since the then 


| and the there alluded to, gobbling up his own 


words—for meanings had he never none—and 
giving the lie direct to the whole of his past 
political life, public and private, if indeed po- 
litical life it may be called, which was but like 
the diseased doze of a drunkard dreaming 
through a stomach dark and deep as the cider- 


i 
cellar 


Shepherd.—To my lugs, sir, the maist shock- 
in’ epithet in our language is—Apostate. Soon 
as you hear it, you see a man sellin’ his sowle 
to the deevil 

North —To Mammon. 

Shepherd.—Belial or Beelzebub. I look to 
the mountains, Mr. North, and stern they 
staun’ in a glorious gloom, for the sun is strug- 
glin’ wi’ a thunder-cloud, and facing him a 
faint but fast brightenin’ rainbow. The an- 
cient spirit o' Scotland comes on me frae the 
sky; and the sowle within me reswears in 
silence the oath o’ the Covenant. There they 
are—the Covenanters—a’ gather'd thegither, 
no in fear and tremblin,’ but wi’ Bibles in their 
bosoms, and swords by their sides, in a glen 
deep as the sea, and still as death, but for the 
soun’ o’ the stream, and the cry o’ an eagle. 
“ Let us sing, to the praise and glory o’ God, 
the hundred psalm,” quoth a loud clear voice, 
though it be the voice o’ an old man; and up 
to Heaven hauds he his strang wither'd hauns, 
and in the gracious wunds o’ Heaven are fly- 
ing abroad his gray hairs, or say rather, white 
as the silver or the snaw. 

North.—Oh, for Wilkie! 

Shepherd.—The eagle and the stream are 
silent, and the heavens and the earth are 
brocht close thegither by that triumphin’ 

salm. Aye, the clouds cease their sailing and 
ie still; the mountains bow their heads; and 
the crags, do they not seem to listen, as in that 
remote place the hour o’ the delighted day is 
filled with a holy hymn to the Lord God 0’ 
israel! 

North—My dear Shepherd! 

Shepherd.—Oh! if there should be sittin’ 
there—even in that congregation on which, 
like God's own eye, looketh down the meridian 
sun, now shinin’ in the blue region—an Apos- 
tate! 


No. 92.—L 
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North—The thought is terrible. 

Shepherd.—But na, na, na! See that bonny 
blue-ee'd, rosy-cheeked, gowden-haired lassie, 
—only a thought paler than usual, sweet lily 
that she is,—half sittin’ half lyin’ on the green- 
sward, as she leans on the knee o’ her stalwart 
grandfather—for the sermon’s begun, and all 
eyes are fastened on the preacher—look at her 
till your heart melts as if she were your ain, 
and God had given you that beautifu’ wee 
image o' her sainted mother, and tell me if you 
think that a’ the tortures that cruelty could 
devise to inflict, would ever wring frae thae 
sweet innocent lips a word o’ abjuration o’ the 
faith in which the flower is growing up amang 
the dew-draps o' her native Bills? 

North.—Never—never—never ! 

Shepherd—She proved it, sir, in death. 
Tied to a stake on the sea-sands she stood ; and 
first she heard, and then she saw, the white 
roarin’ o’ the tide. But the smile forsook not 
her face; it brighten'd in her een when the 
water reach'd her knee; calmer and calmer 
was her voice of prayer, as it beat again’ her 
bonny breast; nae shriek when a wave closed 
her lips for ever; and methinks, sir,—for ages 
on ages hae Japsed awa’ sin’ that martyrdom, 
and therefore imagination may withouten 
blame dally wi’ grief—methinks, sir, that as 
her golden head disappeared, ‘twas like a star 
sinkin in the sea! 


NEWSPAPERS. 


North.—With respect, again, to newspapers 
—generally speaking—they are conducted 
with extraordinary talent. I'll be shot if Ju- 
nius, were he alive now. would set the world 
on the rave, as he did some half century ago. 
Many of the London daily scribes write as well 
es ever he did, and some better; witness Dr 
Gifford and Dr. Maginn, in that incomparable 
paper the Standard, or Laabrum; and hun- 
dreds, not greatly inferior to Junius, write in 
the same sort of cutting trenchant style of 
that celebrated assassin. Times, Chronicle, 
Globe, Examiner, Herald, Sun, Atlas, Specta- 
tor, one of the most able, honest, and indepen- 
dent of all the weeklies, are frequently distin- 
guished by most admirable writing; and the 
Morning Journal, though often rather lengthy, 
and sometimes unnecessarily warm, constantly 
exhibits specimens of most powerful composi- 
tion. The Morning Post, too, instead of being 
what it once was, a mere record of fashionable 
movements, is a political paper now, full, for 
the most part, of a truly British spirit, ex- 
pressed with truly British talent. 


* * 


Most pernicious principles some of them do, | 


with a truly wicked pertinacity, disseminate ; 
but those which love and spread truth, though 
perhaps fewer in number, are grecter in power ; 
and even were it not so, truth is stronger than 
falsehood, and will ultimately prevail against 
her, and that, too,at noremote time. Besides, 
I do not know of any newspaper that is de- 
voted to the sole worship of falsehood. We 
must allow some, nay even great differences of 
opinion in men’s sninds, even on the most so- 
lemn and most sacred subjects; we ought not 
to think every thing wicked which our under- 
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there is sometimes found by ourselves, to onr 
own dismay, much bad in our good, so, if we 
look with clear, bright, enjocntieed eyes, we 
may often see much good in their bad; nay, 
not unfrequently we shall then see, that what 
we were too willing to think utterly bad, be- 
cause it was in the Neen sheet of an enemy, is 
entirely good, and feel, not without compunc- 
tion and self-reproach, 


“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 


DEMAGOGUES AND INFIDELS. 


North.—Question—Who are the dangerous 
writers of the day? Answer—demagogues and 
infidels ; there being included in the latter, and 
indeed also in the former—so, in truth, there 
is no such distinction,—deists and atheists. 
The lowest and worst demagogues are mostly 
all dunces, and therefore, I must opine, not 
alarmingly dangerous to the stability of the 
state, or the well-being of the people. Still 
they are pests; they pollute alehouses, and 
ie more disgustful gin-shops; the contagion 
of their bad thoughts sometimes sickens the 
honest poor man with his humble ing!e—irri- 
tates his weary heart, confuses his aching 
head, and makes him an unhappy subject, fit, 
and ripe, and ready for sedition. Luckily the 
members of this gang occasionally commit 
overt acts of which the law can take hold; 
and, instead of writing them down, which, 
from the utter debasement of their understand- 
ings, as well as that of all their unwashed pro- 
selytes, is below the province of the press, and 
indeed impossible, you tie them down in a 
cell, and order them to be well privately whipt 
or you make them mount the tread-mill, and 
insist on their continuing to reason, step by 
step, in a circle. 

Shepherd.—But, sir, ye maun ascend a few 
an up the scale o’ iniquity. 

North —‘ do—and find some men of good 
education and small talent, and more men of 
bad or no education and considerable taient— 
demagogues—that is to say, wretches who, 
from love of mischief, would instigate the igno- 
rant to their own ruin, in the ruin of the state 
They write and they speak with fluency and 
glibness, and the filthy and fetid stream flows 
widely over poor men's dwellings, especially 
those who are given to reading, and deposits 
in workshop, kitchen, parlour, and bedroom, a 
slime whose exhalation is poison and death 
They have publications of their own, and they 
gloat over and steal and spread every thing 
that is bad and suited to their ends in the pub- 
lications of some other people, who, while they 
would scorn their alliance, do nevertheless 
often purposely contribute aid to their evil de- 
signs and machinations. To such charge too 
large a portion of what is called the liberal 
press must plead guilty, or perhups they would 
glory in the charge. This polbation of the 
press can only be cleansed by the pure waters 
of truth showered over it by such men as M: 
Southey himself; or swept away, if your pre- 
fer the image, by besoms in the hands of the 
righteous, who, for sake of those who suffer, 
shun not the nauseous office even of fuilzie- 
men to keep clean and sweet the high-ways 


standing or conscience cannot embrace; as / and by ways, the streets and alleys of social 
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life. And thus, James, are we “led another 
wd up the scale of iniquity,” and reach the 

feral press. 

not to say, much good. 


Shepherd.—Say rather some good, sir. Lay | 


the emphasis on some. 

North.—Much good. For it is not to be de- 
nied that men may be bigotedly and blindly at- 
tached to the right cause. Old 
seem sacred to their imaginations, beyond the 
sanctity inherent in their frame. Time-hal. 
lowed, they are improvement-proof. But the 
new me | be, and often is, holier than the old— 
the work of a single day better than that of a 
thousand years. The soul of 


“The fond adorer of departed fame” 
and great of other times, to the oblivion of far 


higher living worth; or dozes over the inscrip- 
tion graven there by the gratitude of a former 


age, instead of more wisely recording the tri- | 


umphs of contemporary genius or virtue. Rea- 
son must be awakened from her slumbers or 
her dreams in the arms of imagination that 
loves to haunt old places, and to walk in reve- 
ries among the shades of antiquity. The libe- 
ral press—I take the word as I find it in gene- 


ral use—often breaks these delusions ; for they | 
often are delusions, and it oftener shows us to | 


distinguish shadow from substance—fiction 


from truth—superstition from devotion. It | 
| ture, beautiful though the imposture be—and 


thus does good at times when perhaps it is in- 


tending evil; but at times it intends good— | 


does good—and therefore is strictly entitled to 
unqualified and fervent praise. 


DEISTS. 


few, perhaps his equals, at least in power, such 


Wordsworth—and not a few, his inferiors in- 
deed in power, but nevertheless his equals in 
zeal and sincerity—and the many who, without 
any very surpassing talents, do yet acquire 


* ° ° . } 
force from faith, and have reliance on religion | 


—I say, James, while that sacred band moves 
on in firm united phalanx, in discipline mect to 
their valour, nor in bright array wanting their 
music-bands vocal and instrumental, to hymn 
them on in the march to victory—who wil 
fear the issue of the battle, or doubt that be- 
neath the champions of the cross the host of 
the misbelievers will sustain a signal and fatal 
overthrow ? 

Shepherd.—You've been speakin’, sir, I per- 
ceive, by implication, o’ infidels, that’s deists 
and atheists, a’ the time you were discussin’ 
demagogues; but hae ye ony thing mair par- 
ticularly to say o’ infidels by themsells, as 
being sometimes a separate gang? Let's 
hear’t 

North—I believe, James, that there are 
many, too many, conscientious deists—deists 
on conviction—on conviction consequent on 
candid and extensive, but not philosophical 


It works much evil, and, I fear | 


institutions | 


| the children of their common blood. 


While Southey, and others like to him—a | 
known, the day-spring from on high has with 


as Sir Walter, S. T. Coleridge, and William | 
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| faith of others—and few of them carry their 


creed on with them to old age, for the lamp of 
revelation burns more brightly before eyes that 
feel the dimness of years shrouding all mortal 
things. In meridian manhood, it seems to 
them that the sun of natural theology irradi- 
ates all being, and in that blaze the star of re- 
velation seems to fade away and be hidden. 
But as they approach the close of life, they 
come to know that the sun of natural theology 
—and it is a sun—had shone upon them with a 
borrowed light, and that the book of nature 
had never been so read by them but for the 
book of God. They lived deists, and they die 
Christians. 

Shepherd.—In gude truth, sir, I hae kent 


| some affecting cases o' that kind 
sometimes falls asleep on the tomb of the good | 


North.—Now observe the inconsistent con- 
duct of such men; an inconsistency that, I be- 
lieve, must attach to the character of every 
virtuous deist in a country where Christianity 
prevails in its protestant purity, and is the 
faith of an enlightened national intellect 
Rarely indeed, if ever, do they teach their 
children their own creed. Their disbelief, 


} therefore, cannot be an utter disbelief. For if 


it were, a good and conscientious man—and I 
am supposing the deist to be such—could not 
make a sacrifice of the truth for the sake of 
them he dearly loved; such sacrifice, indeed, 
would be the height of folly and wickedness 
For if he knows Christianity to be an impos- 


no human heart ever yet denied its beauty,— 
conscience, God's vicegerent here below, 
would command him to begin with exposing 
the imposture to the wife of his bosom, and 


But all 
unknown perhaps to himself, or but faintly 


gracious glimpses of light visited his con- 
science, and that conscience, heaven-touched, 
trembles to disown the source from which 
comes that gentle visiting, and, with its still 
small voice, more divine than he is aware of, 
whispers him not to initiate in another faith 
the hearts of the guileless and the innocent, 
by nature open to receive the words of eternal 
life. And thus, 


While Virtue’s self and Genius did adorn 
With a sad charm the blinded deist’s scorn, 
Religion's self, by moral goodness won, 
Hath smiled forgiving on her sceptic son! 


Shepherd—They are muckle to be pitied, 
my dear sir; and it’s neither for you nor me, 
nor ony body else, to be hard upon them; and 
I'll answer for Mr. Soothey, that were ony 
sucii to visit him in his ain house at Keswick, 
he wad be as kind to him as he was in the au- 
tumn o’ aughteen hunder and fourteen to my- 
gell, shew him his beautifu' and maist astonish- 


erg leebrary, toast breed for him at breakfast 
WwW 


yi’ bis ain hauns, wi’ that lang-shank'd fork, 
and tak an oar wi’ him in a boat roun’ the isles, 
and into the bays o’ Derwentwater Loch, 
amusin’ him wi’ his wut, and instructin’ him 


and profound inquiry into the evidences, inter- 

nal and external, of Christianity. 

a sir. That's scarcely pos- 
e. 


wi’ his wisdom. 

North—I1l know he would, James. From 
| such deists then, though their existence is to 
be deplored, little or no danger need be feared 


North —It is trae. But such men do not 
| to revealed religion. But there are many more 


ofen—they very rarely seck to disturb the 
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deists of a different stamp; the shallow, su- 
perficial, insensible, and conceited—the profli- 
gate, the brutal, and the wicked. [ hardly 
know which are in the most hopeless condition. 
Argument is thrown away on both—for the 
eyes of the one are too weak to bear the light; 
and those of the other love only darkness. 
“ They hate the light, because their deeds are 
dark.” The former fade like insects; the lat- 
ter perish like beasts. But the insects flatter 
eway their lives among weeds and flowers, and 
are of a sort that sting nobody, though they may 
teaze in the twilight; while the beasts bellow, 
and gore, and toss, and therefore must be 
hoodwinked with boards,—the tips of their 
horns must be sawed off, a chain passed through 
their noses—they must be driven from the 
green pastures by the living waters, on to the 
bare brown common; and, unfit for the sham- 
bles, must be knocked on the head, and sold to 
the hounds—“ down to the ground at once, as 
a butcher felleth ox.” 


TOM PAINE— INFIDEL WRITERS 

Shepherd.—I fear, sir, Tom Paine worked 
great evil, even in Scotland 

North.—No, James; very little indeed. The 
times were then troubled, and ripe for mischief. 
Paine’s blasphemy caused the boil to burst. A 
wise and humane physician, the illustrious and 
immortal Richard Watson, Lord Bishop of 
Landaff, applied a sacred salve to the sore— 
the wound healed kindly, soon cicatrized, and 


the patient made whole again, bounded in joy | 


and liberty like a deer upon the hills. 

Shepherd —Feegar after feegar—in troops, 
bands, and shoals! What a teeming and pro- 
lific imagination! And in auldest age may it 
never be effete ! 

North.—Your affection for your father, my 
dear son James, sees in my eye, and hears in 
my voice, meanings which exist not in them 
—but the light and the breath touch your spi- 
rit, and from its soil arise flowers and shrubs 
indigenous to the blessed soil of our ain dear 
Scotland. 

Shepherd. —Is the theme exhawsted—the 
well run dry—the last leaf shaken frae the tree 
—wull the string no haud another pearl, or is 
the diver tired—has your croon gotten on the 
centre-tap the feenal and consummatin’ dia- 


mond, or do the dark unfathomed caves o' | 
ocean bear nae mair—can the rim roun’ it sup- | 


port na greater wecht o' gowd, or is the mine 
wrought out—wull the plumes o' thocht that 
form the soarin’ crest aboon your coronet no 
admit anither feather frae the train o’ the Bird 
o’ Paradise, or is the bird itsell flown awa’ into 
the heart o’ the Gardeno’ Eden? Answer me 
that mony-feegar'd interrogatory in the con- 
ceesness o’ ae single word, or in the diffusion’ 
o’ a thousan’—let your voice be as the mono- 
tones of the simplest Scottish melody, or as 
the multitudinousness of the maist complex 
German harmony, the ane like takin’ a few 
short easy steps up a green gowany brae, and 
the ither like rinnin’ up and doun endless 
flights o' stairs leadin' through a’ the mazes o’ 
some immense cathedral, frae the gloom o’ 
cells and oratories on the grun-floor, or even 


aneath the rock-foundation, to the roof open | 


within its battlements to the night-circle o' the 
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| blue boundless heavens, with their moon and 
stars. There's a touch for you, ye auld con- 
ceited carle, o’ the picturesque, the beautifu’, 
and shooblime; nor ever dare to think, much 
| less say again, that I, James Hogg, the Ettrick 
| Shepherd, am not a poet equal to a’ the three 
pitten thegither Ramsay, Kinnigham, and 

Burns, though they, I acknowledge, till the 

star of Mount Benger arose, were the Tria 
| Lumina Scotorum ot our northern sky. But I, 

sir, | am the great flashing, rustling Aurora 
| Borealis, that gars a’ the three “ pale their in- 
effectual fires” in my electrical blaze, till the 
een o’ our millions are dazzled, wi’ the corus- 
cations; and earth wonders, and o’ its wonder- 
in’ finds no end, at the troublous glory o’ 
the incomprehensible heaven. There's a touch 
o’ the magnificent for you, ye auld wicked 
scoonrel! Equal that, and I'll pay the bill out 
o’ my ain pouch, and fling a dollar for himsell 
to Tappytoarie, without askin’ for the change 
Eh? 

North.—The evil done by the infidel writings 
you alluded to, James, was not of long dura- 
tion, and out of it sprang great good. Many, 
it is true, suffered the filth of Paine to defile 
their Bibles. But ere a few moons went up 
and down the sky, their hearts smote them on 
account of the insult done to the holy leaves; 
tears of remorse, contrition, and repentance, 
washed out the stain; every renewed page 
seemed then to shine with a purer and diviner 
lustre—they clasped and unclasped with a 
more reverent hand 


“ The big Ha-Bible, aince their Fathers’ pride.” 


Its black cloth cover was thenceforth more sa 
cred to the eyes of al] the family; with more 
| pious care was it replaced by husband and 
| wife, after morning and evening worship, in 
the chest beside the bridal linen destined to be 
their shroud. Search, now, all the cottages of 
Scotland thorough, and not one single copy of 
the Age of Reason will you find; but you will 
find a Bible in the shieling of the loneliest 
| herdsman 

Shepherd.—You speak God's truth, for I ken 
Scotland weel. 

North—The main causes of infidelity lie in 
ignorance and misery, especially in that worst 
of all misery—guilt. But poverty, brought on 
by either the profligacy of the labouring classes, 
or by the ignorance or folly of their rulers 
| embitters the heart into suilen or fierce disbe- 

lief. A wise political economy, therefore, is 

one of the strongest and happiest safeguards of 
religion. Though dealing directly but with 
temporal things, it bears, James, on those that 
are eternal. Statist, statesman, philosopher, 
| and priest, if they know their duty, and dis 
charge it, all work together for one great end. 
Shepherd.—T hat's geyan like common sense 
North—When the social state of a people is 
disturbed by the disarrangement of the natural 
| order, and changes of the natural course of 
| agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, will 
not morality and religion, my dear James, sink 
| with the sinking prosperity of the country? 
Shepherd —They wull that. 
| North—The domestic virtues cannot live 
through the winter, round a starved board and 


a cold hearth. Sound sleep shuns not a hard 
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bed—but no eye can long remain closed on a 
truckle which next day may see in a pauper’s 
roup at the city-cross. 

Shepherd.—An’ what's the drift o’ a’ thae 
vera true and excellent observations? 

North —That much of the worst spirit which 
we deplore in the people, though it may be 
croelly exasperated and exacerbated by dema- 
gegues and infidels, owes to them neither its 
origin nor chief growth and nurture, but 
springs out of the very frame and constitution 
of society in all great ieee 

Shepherd.—And is that a consoling doctrine, 
think ye, sir, or one that gars us despair for 
our species: 

North—What! shall I despair of my spe- 
cies, because I see long periods in the history 
of my own and other countries, when the 
moral condition of the people has been wither- 
ed or blasted by the curse of an incapable, un- 
feeling, or unprincipled government ? 

Shepherd.—But that’s no the character o’ 
the present government o° our kintra, Mr. 
North? 

North —It must strengthen their hands and 
hearts, James, to know that you are not in 
opposition. But to return for one moment 
more to the subject of the infidelity of the 


lower orders, how beautifully, my dear James, 


do all the best domestic affections, when suf- 
fered to enjoy themselves even in tolerable re- 
pose and peace, blend into, and, as it were, be- 
come one and the same with religion! 
human nature have but fair play ‘= ‘'ife—let 
but its physical necessities be duly supplied 
—and all its moral sympathies and religious 
aspirations kindle and aspire. What other re- 
ligion but Christianity was ever the religion of 
the poor? But the poor sometimes cease to be 
Christians and curse their existence. 


THE PRESS-——-THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


North.—But take it at the worst, James, and 
let us believe, with Mr. Southey, that the 
ress is now a mighty engine of evil in the 
2and of the lovers of evil. Whatthen? It is 
the press against the press. Wherein lies our 
trust? In the mighty array that might be— 
that is, on the side of heaven. Where are the 
twenty thousand ministers of religion, more or 
less? And in their cures and benefices, rich 
or poor, what are they about? Are they all 
broad awake, up, stirring, and at work? If 
so, they are more than a match for the miscel- 
laneous muster of infidels, the lumbering levy- 
en-mass of the godless, who, when brought 
into action, present the singular appearance of 
awhole large army consisting entirely of an 
awkward squad 

The Church of England is the richest in the 
world, though I am far frae thinking that its 
riches are rightly distributed. It ought, then, 
to work well, since it is paid well; and I think, 
James, that on the whole it is, even as it now 
stands, a most excellent church. It ought, 
however, to have kept down dissenters, which 
it has not done; and stil] more, it ought to 
keep down infidels. Did some twenty thou- 
sand infidels, educated in richly endowed uni- 
Versities of their own, compose an anti-chris- 
tian establishment, O Satan! how they would 
stir hell and earth! 





Let | 
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Shepherd.—Universities, colleges, schools, 
academies, cathedrals, ministers, abbeys, 
churches, chapels, kirks, relief-meeting-houses, 
tabernacles, and what not, without number and 
without end, and yet the infidels triumph! Is't 
indeed sae? 

North.—If infidelity overruns the land, then 
this healthy, wealthy, and wise Church of Eng- 
land has not done its duty, and must be made 
to do it. If infidelity exists only in narrow 
lines and small patches, then we may make 
ourselves easy about the infidel press, and 
knowing that the church has done the one 
thing needful, look with complacency on occa- 
sional parson somewhat too jolly, and unfre- 
quent bishop with face made up entirely of 
proud flesh. 


FEMALE WRITERS. 


Shepherd.—Mr. North, I often wush that we 
had some leddies at the Noctes. When you're 
married to Mrs. Gentle, you maun bring her 
sometimes to Picardy, to matroneeze the ither 
females, that there may be nae scandalum 
magnatum. And then what pairties! Neist 
time she comes to Embro’, we'll hae The He- 


| mans, and she'll aiblins sing to us some o’ her 


ain beautifu' sangs, set to tunes by that de- 
lightfu’ musical genius her sister 

North—And she shall sit at my right 
hand 

Shepherd.—And me on hers 

North—And with her wit she shall brighten 
the dimness her pathos brings into our eyes, till 
tears and smiles struggle together beneath the 
witchery of the fair necromanceress. And 
L. E. L., I hope, will not refuse to sit on the 
old man’s left : 

Shepherd —O man! but I wush I could sit 
next toher too; but it’s impossible to be, like a 
bird, in twa places at ance, sae I maun sub- 
at—— 

North.—Miss Landor, I understand, is a bril- 
liant creature, full of animation and enthusi- 
asm, and, like, Mrs. Hemans too, none of your 
lachrymose muses, “melancholy and gentle- 
manlike,”’ but, like the daughters of Adam and 
Eve, earnestly and keenly alive to all the 
cheerful and pleasant humanities and charities 
of this every-day sublunary world of ours, 
where, besides poetry, the inhabitants live on a 
vast variety of other esculents, and like ever 
and anon to take a glass of Berwick’s beer or 
Perkin’s porter between even draughts of Hip- 
pocrene or Helicon. 

Shepherd.—That’s the character o’ a’ real 
geniuses, baith males and females. They're 
ae thing wi’ a pen in their haun, at a green 
desk, wi’ only an ink-bottle on't and a sheet o’ 
paper—and anither thing entirely at a white 
table a’ covered wi’ plates and trenchers, soop 
in the middle, sawmon at the head, and a sir- 
loin o’ beef or mutton at the fit, wi’ turkeys, 
and how-towdies, and tongues, and hams, and 
a’ mainner of vegetables, roun the sides—to 
say naething o’ tarts and flummeries, and the 
Delap, Stilton, or feenal cheese— Parmesan. 

North.—You surely don’t mean to say, James, 
that poetesses are fond of good-eating ? 

Shepherd.—Na. But I mean to say that they 
are not addicted, like green girls, to eat lime 
out of walls, or chowin’ chawk, or even sookin’ 
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barley-sugar and sweeties in the forenoon to 
the spoilin’ o’ their natural and rational den- 
ner; but, on the contrair, that they are mis- 
tress of a moderate slice o’ roast and biled 
butcher's meat; after that the wing or the 
merry-thocht o' a fule; and after that again 
some puddin’ perhaps, or some berry-pie, some 
jeely, or some blawmange ; taukin’ and smilin’ 
and lauchin’ at intervals a’ the while to their 
neist-chair neighbour, waxing wutty on his 
hauns wi’ a little encouragement, aud joinin’ 
sweetly or gaily wi’ the general discoorse, 
when, after the cloth has been drawn, the 
dinin’-room begins to murmur like a hive o’ 
honey-bees after a’ the drones are dead; and 
though a’ present hae stings, nane ever think 
o’ usin’ them, but in genial employment are 
busy in the sunshine o’ sociality wi’ probosces 
and wings. 
North—What do you mean by a young lady 
being busy with her proboscis, James ? 
Shepherd.—O, ye coof! it's allegorical ; sae 
are her wings. Proboscis is the Latin for the 
mouth o’ a bee, and its instrument for making 
honey, that is, for extracting or inhaling it out 
o’ the inner speerit o’ flowers. Weel, then, 
why not allegorically speak of a young lady's 
roboscis—for drops not, distils not honey frae 
~ sweet mouth? And where think ye, ye 
auld crabbit critical carle, does her proboscis 
find the elementary particles thereof, but hid- 
den amang the safest leaves that lie faulded up 
in the heart of the heaven-sawn flowers o’ hap- 
piness that beautify and bless the bosom o’ this 
itherwise maist dreary and meeserable earth ? 
North—Admirable! Proboscis let it be 


Shepherd.—But wunna you ask Miss Jewes- 
bury to the first male and female Noctes? She's 
really a maist superior lassie. 

North.—Both in prose and verse. Her Phan- 
tasmagoria, two miscellaneous volumes, teem 


with promise and performance. Always acute 
and never coarse 

Shepherd.—Qualities seldom separable in a 
woman. See Leddy Morgan 

North.—But Miss Jewesbury isan agreeable 
exception. Always acute, and never coarse, 
this amiable and most ingenious young lady— 

Shepherd.—Is she bunny ? 

North.—I believe she is, James. But 1 do 
not pretend to be positive on that point, for the 
only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Jewesbury, it was but for a momentary 
glance among the mountains. Mounted ona 
pretty pony, in a pretty rural straw hat, and 


pretty rural riding-habit, with the sunshine of 


a cloudless heaven blended on her counte- 
nance with that of her own cloudless soul, the 
young author of Phantasmagoria rode smiling- 
» Aaaae a beautiful vale, with the illustrious 

ordsworth, whom she venerates, pacing in 
his poetical way by her side, and pouring out 
poetry in that glorious recitative of his, till 
“the vale was overflowing with the sound.” 
Wha, Jamie, wudna hae luk'd bonny in sic a 
predeecament? 

Shepherd.—Mony a ane wad hae luked des- 
perate ugly in sic a predeecament—far mair 
uglier than when walking on fit wi’ some re- 
spectable common-place young man, in a ging- 
ham gown, by the banks of a canawl in a level 
kintra. Place a positively plain woman in a 
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poetical predeecament, especially where she 
doesna clearly comprehend the signification 
o’t, and yet has been tauld that it is incumbent 
on her to shew that she enjoys it, and it is 
really painfu’ to ane's feelin’s to see hoo muckle 
plainer she gets aye the langer she glowers, 
till at last it’s no easy to thole the face o° her; 
but you are forced to turn awa your head, or 
to steek your een, neither o’ whilk modes o’ 
procedure perhaps is altogether consistent with 
the maist perfect propriety o' mainners that 
ought ever to subsist atween the twa different 
sexes. 

North—My dear James—— 

Shepherd—I'm thinkin’ Miss Jewesbury 
maun be a bit bonny lassie, wi’ an expressive 
face and fine figure ; and, no to minch the mat- 
ter, let me just tell yon at ance, that it’s no in 
your power, Mr. North, to praise wi’ ony 
warmth o’ cordiality neither an ugly woman 
nor an auld ane—but let them be but youn 
and fresh and fair, or “ black but comely,” | 
then hoo—you wicked rabiawtor—do you keep 
casting a sheep's ee upon the cutties! pretend- 
in’ a’ the while that it’s their gentus you're 
admirin'—whereas, it’s no their genius ava, 
but the living temple in which it is enshrined. 

North.—1 plead guilty to that indictment. 
Ugly women are shocking anomalies, that 
ought to be hunted, hooted, and hissed out of 
every civilized and Christian community into 
a convent in Cockaigne. But no truly ugly 
woman ever wrote a truly beautiful poem the 
length of her little finger; and when beauty 
and genius kindle up the same eyes, why, gen- 
tle Shepherd, tell me why should Christopher 
North not fall down on his knees and adore the 
divinity of his waking dreams ? 

Shepherd.—The seldomer, sir, you fall doun 
on your knees the better; for some day or 
ither you'll find it no such easy maitter to get 
up again, and the adored divinity of your 
waking dreams may have to ring the bell for 
the servant lad or lass to help pou on your 
feet, as I have somewhere read a French leddy 
had to do in regard to Mr. Gibbuns o’ the De- 
cline and Fa. 

North—Nor must our festal board, that 
happy night, miss the _ of the countenance 
of the fascinating Mrs. Jameson. 

Shepherd.—W ha's she ? 

North—Read ye never the Diary of an 
Ennuyée ? 

Shepherd —O’ awhat? An N,O, E? Ista 
man or a woman's initials ? 

North—Nor the Loves of the Poets ? 

Shepherd.—Only what was in the Magazin 
But oh! sir, yon were maist beautifu’ speci- 
mens o' eloquant and impassionat prose com- 
position as ever drapped like hinny frae 
woman’s lips. We maun hae Mrs. Jameson— 
we maun indeed. And wull ye hear till me, 
sir, there's a fine enthusiastic bit lassie, cad 
Brown—Ada Brown, | think, wha maun get 
an inveet, if she’s no ower young to ag Seg 
to sooper ;—but Miss Mitford, or Mrs. Mary 
Howitt, will aiblins bring the bit timid cretur 
under their wing—and as for mysell, I shall be 
as kind till her as if she were my ain dochter 

North.— 

“ Visions of Glory, spare my aching sight— 
Ye unborn Noctes, press not on my soul!” 
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INTELLECT AND IMAGINATION—SCIENCE AND 
POETRY. 

Sh d—What think ye, sir, o’ the dog- 

mas that high imagination is incompatible wi’ 


high intellect, and that as Science flourishes 


Poetry decays? 

North—The dogmata of dunces beyond the 
reach of redemption. Imagination, my dear 
James, as you who possess it must know, is 


intellect working according to certain laws | 


of feeling or passion. A man may have a high 
intellect with little or no imagination ; but he 
cannot have a high imagination with little or 
no intellect. The intellect of Homer, Dante, 
Milton, and Shakspeare, was higher than that 
of Aristotle, Newton, and Bacon. 
vated by feeling into imagination, their intel- 
lect became transcendent—and thus were they 
poets—the noblest name by far and away that 
belongs to any of the children of men. So 
much, in few words, for the first dogma of the 
dunces. Is it damned? 

Shepherd.—I dinna doot. 
cond ? 

North—Pray, what is science? True know 
ledge of mind and matter, as far as it is per- 
mitted to us to know truly any thing of the 
world without and the world within us, conge- 
nial in their co-existence. 

What is poetry? The true exhibition in mu- 
sical and metrical speech of the thoughts of 
humanity when coloured by its feelings, 
throughout the whole range of the physical, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual regions of its 
being. 

You thus see with half an eye James, that 
poetry and science are identical. Or rather, 
that as imagination is the highest kind of in- 
tellect, so poetry is the highest kind of sci- 
ence. Thus, it is only in an age of science 
that any thing worthy the name of poetry can 
exist. In a rude age there may be bursts of 
passion—of imagination even, which, if you or 


What o’ the se- 


any other man whom I esteem, insist on call- | 


ing them poetry, I am willing so to designate 


In that case, almost all human language is | 


poetry, nor am I sure that from the province of 
such inspiration are we justified in excluding 
the cawing of rooks, or the gabbling of geese, 
and certainly not the more impassioned lyrical 
effusions of monkeys. In the light of knowledge 
alone can the eye of the soul see the soul—or 
those flaming ministers, the senses, do their 
duties to the soul—for though she is their 
queen, and sends them forth night and day to 
do her work among the elements, yet seem 
they, material though they be, to be kith and 
kin even unto her their sovereign, and to be em- 
bued with some divine power evancescent with 
the moment of corporeal death, and separation 
of the spirit. Therefore, not till man, and na- 
ture, and human life in the last light of sci- 
ence, that is, of knowledge and of truth, will 
poetry reach the acme of its triumph. As 
Campbell sings, 

Come, bright Improvement, on the car of 

ime, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to 
clime ; 

and still poetry will be here below prime minis- 
ter and high priest of nature. 


When ele- | 
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Shepherd (with a grunt)—What's that you 
was saying about the prime minister and the 
Is the Dyuck gangin’ out? and 
rchbishop of 


high priest? 
has ony thing happened to the 
Canterbury ? 

North —But it is farther asserted, that the 


| human mind will cease to look on nature po- 


etically, or poetically to feel her laws, in pro- 
portion as the revelation becomes ampler and 
clearer of her mysteries, and that's 

Shepherd.—I begin to think, sir, that consi- 
derin’ the natur o’ a twa-haun’d crack, you're 
rather trespassing upon the rights o’ the ither 
interlocutor in the dialogue—and that it would 
be only ordinair’ good mainners to alloo me 
to 

North—As if an ignorant were higher and 
more imaginative, that is, more poetical, than 
an enlightened wonder! 

Shepherd —Sumphs! 

North—Does the philosopher who knows 
what a rainbow is, cease with delight to regard 
the glory as it spans the storm? Does the 
knowledge of the fact, that lightning is elec- 
tricity, destroy the grandeur of those black 
abysses in the thunderous clouds, which flash- 
ing it momentarily reveals, and then leaves in 
eternal darkness’? Clouds, rain, dew, light, 
heat, cold, frost, snow, &c. are all pretty well 
understood now-a-days by people in general, 
and yet who feels them to be on that account 
unpoctical? A drop of dew on a flower or leaf, 
a tear on cheek or eye, will be felt to be beau- 
tiful, after all mankind have become familiarly 
acquainted with the perfected philosophy of all 
secretions. 

Shepherd —Are you quite positive in your 
ain mind, that you're no gettin’ tiresome, sir? 
Let's order sooper. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


LIFE AND SERVICES OF CAPTAIN 
PHILIP BEAVER, of his Majesty's Ship 
Nisus. By Captain William Henry Smyth. 
R.N. 8vo. London. 1229. 


“ Tue race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong,” and that thought 
should carry with it a salutary sense of humi- 
liation to the heart of every one who has won 
the prize, whatever it be, for which he con- 
tended. The most successful of fortune’s fa- 
vourites, may call to mind men who started 
with him in the same course, having equal 
ardour, prospects equally encouraging, and 
equal, or perhaps greater natural endowments, 
yet who have dropped on the way, or been left 
lagging far behind him, at wee distance : 
some, perhaps, owing to their own miseonduct, 
but others neither for want of strength, nor of 
wise and virtuous exertion: he has been in 
the full stream of fortune; but they have been 
caught in its eddy, and embayed, or borne back, 
or sunk, it having so seemed good to that Pro- 
vidence which directs all our ways, while its 
own are inscrutable : this, let us repeat, ought 
to be a solemn, and humiliating, and, there- 
fore, a salutary consideration, for those who 
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in their lifetime have received their good ; 
things. | 
The person whose memoirs are now before 
us will be known by name to a very small por- 
tion of our readers, though a braver, an abler, 
more accomplished, or more high-minded offi- 
cer never trod the deck of a British ship. 
Philip Beaver (the third of eight children, two | 
of whom died in infancy) was born on Febru- 
| 28th, 1766, at Lewknor, in Oxfordshire, a 
village in which his father resided seventeen 
years, as curate. In the summer of 1777, the 
father was presented to the living of Monksil- 
ver, in Somersetshire : just as this better pros- 
eet had opened, he died in the vigour of life. | 
is widow, “in the complicated misery of | 
her situation,” received from her friends that | 
active kindness which was due to her husband's | 
worth and to her own; and at General Cail- | 
laud’s request, Captain Joshua- Rowley re- 
ceived Philip as a midshipman on board the | 
Monarch. he boy was then in his twelfth 
year; he had never seen the sea, “ scarcely | 
even a boat;” but he had an ardent predilec- 
tion for a sailor's life 

The Monarch, in Admiral Keppel’s action | 
(July, 1778), received the fire of the enemy's | 
whole line,—great havoc was made in her | 
crew, “her spars and rigging were seriously 
injured, and her hammock netting set on fire | 
by the enemy's wads.” Beaver was only in 
his thirteenth year; but when he was ques- 
tioned by Admiral Forbes concerning the par- 
ticulars of the action, his relation was so clear | 
and satisfactory, that the veteran declared he 
had never heard a consistent account of it be- 
fore. Ashe told a straightforward tale, so he | 
delivered a straightforward opinion; for, being 
asked what he thought of the two flag officers, 
whose recriminations were then the general 
topic, he repiied, “ They both deserve to be 
shot.” We must not mention Admiral Forbes 
without noticing, that he, when a lord of the 
Admiralty, refused to sign Admiral Byng’s 
death-warrant, a refusal more to his honour 
than if he had gained a victory like that of the 
Nile or of Trafalgar. At the close of that 
year Commodore Rowley hoisted his broad | 
pendant on board the Suffolk, took all the offi- | 
cers of the Monarch with him, and went with | 
seven sail-of-the-line to reinforce Admiral 
Byron in the West Indies. Byron was so 

roverbially unfortunate, that it was said he 
fad never once met with a fair wind; yet his 
acknowledged merits were such, that his disas- 
ters were always imputed to his ill fortune, 
never to his fault. 

We must pass over the details of some busy 
months, including an action “ more remarka- 
ble for gallantry than success,” with D'Es- 
taign. That able commander, notwithstanding 
his superior force, avoided a close and general 
conflict, and Byron made the best of his way 
to Bassaterre roads, there to repair his da- 
maged ships. This allowed Beaver time to 
improve himself in navigation and nautical as- 
tronomy, there being a master’s mate on board 
who had a considerable proficiency in both sci- 
ences. At this time he was not more remark- 
able for buoyant spirits than for occasional se- | 
dateness and caustic observation, which drew | 

from the admiral a remark, that if “that boy | 
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should get safely teene> the snares which 
snap us up between fifteen and five-and- 
twenty, he would turn out an admirable offi- 
cer. 

War now took place with Spain, and brought 
with it the usual expectations in which sailors 
indulge on such an occasion, and the usual 
disappointment which ensues. He was pre- 
sent at the destruction of part of a French 
convoy under the batteries of Port Royal Bay, 
and at the capture of three frigates belonging 
to La Motte Piquet’s squadron; one of these 
the Suffolk chased, and having come up 
abreast, gave her a few random shot, “ which 
(says our midshipman in his journal) she im- 
pudently answered with a broadside, and then 
struck.” This has often been done by French 
ships of war, when about to strike to a supe- 
rior force; so often, indeed, as to show that 


| many of their naval officers see in it nothing 


inconsistent with honour and humanity, and 


| to render it fitting that effectual means should 


be taken in any future war for putting a stop 


| to a practice which is at once cowardly and 


murderous. After this success, Admiral Row- 
ley shifted his flag to the Conqueror, and took 
Beaver with him: Rodney soon arrived to 
take the command, and it was then the boy's 
good fortune to serve, and in an active scene, 
under one of our best naval commanders. In 
the action of April 17th, 1750, the Conqueror 
had her masts, yards, and rigging much torn, 
her hull riddled by some heavy shot, besides 
the hits between wind and water; thirteen 
men killed and thirty-seven wounded: “As 
for myself,” says he, in his Journal, “I have 
still my proper complement of legs and arms; 
but I have twice to-day narrowly escaped a 
dive into Davy's locker." The success which 
was that day within Rodney's reach was let 
slip, because some of the British ships, instead 
of doing their duty, “ took . easy.” One cap- 
tain was brought to a court-martial: another, 
who inquired of Rodney why he had been 
mentioned in terms of reprehension, received 
this impressive answer: ‘“ Could I have ima- 
gined that your conduct, and your inatten- 
tion to signals had proceeded from any 
thing but error in judgment, | had certainly 
superseded you ; but God forbid I should do so 
for error in judgment only. I merely resolved, 
sir, not to put it in your power to mistake 


| again upon so important an occasion as the 
| leading a British fleet to regular battle.” 


Beaver followed Rowley’s flag into the Ter- 
rible and the Princess Royal; but when the 
admiral was ordered to convoy the homeward- 
bound traders in the Grafton, it was thought 
best to leave him on so active a station,—re- 
commending him to the notice of Sir Peter 
Parker, who held the Jamaica command 
While in the Princess Royal, he wrote a bal- 
Jad on the battle between the Milford frigate 
and the Duc de Coigny, (fought on the 10th 
of May, 1780)—which, both for its spirit and 
diction, is a most remarkable production for 4 
boy in his fifteenth year. 


“ 2 in the wind, three leagues or more, 
e spied a lofty sail ; 
‘ Let's hoist a Dutch flag, for decoy, 
And closely hag the gale.’ 
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« Nine knots the nimble Milford ran, 
‘ Thus—thus,’ the master cried ; 
Hull up, she raised the chase in view, 
And soon was side by side. 


“* Down the Dutch ensign, up St. George, 
To quarters now all hands,’ — 

With lighted match, beside his gun, 
Each British warrior stands,” &c. 


Early in the ensuing year, an American brig | 


was brought in prisoner off Cape Nicola, and 


the charge of it given to this youth, as an effi- | 


cient officer. Proud of this first command, he 
parted from the fleet in high spirits; but his 
joy was of short continuance. That same 
evening the vessel caught fire-at the fore- 


ak, owing to the drunkenness of one of the | - 
ag . . } served, he was justly rewarded. 


men. All hands were ha'f the night in extin- 
uishing it; and hardly was this doné, before 
fe saw himself chased by a privateer, whom 
he could neither resist nor escape, and he was 
carried into Port-au-Prince. War was not then 
carried on upon the barbarous system of not 
exchanging prisoners; and after about eleven 
weeks’ confinement, he was sent on board the 
Southampton frigate. In less than four weeks 
after he had joined her, that ship, in company 
with the Pomona, burnt two enemy's vessels, 
captured one, escaped from a French fleet, 
and took some shipwrecked sailors off the 
great Inague island. She then parted from 


the Pomona; suffered severely in action with 
a large ship which got out of Nicola mole ; and 
weathered that tremendous hurricane in which 
their late consort, with the elder brother of 
Captain and Sir Samuel Hood on board. 


Whirl'd, riven and overwhelm d, with all her 
crew 
[nto the deep went down. 


Kingston, the town took fire; and Beaver and 
his messmates distinguished themselves by 
their exertions in pulling down the houses 
which would otherwise have spread the flames, 
removing people and property, and saving 
lives. Nest year, this frigate escaped again 
from a French fleet, and from a second hurri- 
cane which disabled her. He was then re- 


moved into the London, 90, in which he had | 


another providential preservation; for in a 
dreadful storm the lightning struck the fore- 
mast, and shivered it from the truck to the 
gunner’s store-room, with a terrible explosion 
close to the fore magazine. But Beaver was 
desirous of more active service tham a three- 
decker affords, and therefore obtained his re- 
moval into the Tobago sloop of war: from that 
sloop he was sent to navigate a prize into port, 
and in port was attacked by a dangerous fever. 
In that deadly climate, fevers are so generally 
fatal, that men's graves are sometimes made 
ready before they die; and his death was in- 
serted in a Jamaica Gazette, copied into a 
London paper, and seen by his eldest sister. 
Strength of mind belonged to the family in an 
eminent degree: the sister, hoping against 
hope, determined not to communicate the in- 
telligence till it should be confirmed. She 
had the fortitude to keep this resolution, and 
the inexpressible joy to receive letters from 
himself which announced his perfect recovery. 





| dy encountered in his noviciate.” 
| have added, that it might happen to the other 


| the service which they saw. 
While the Southampton was refitting at | 
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In June, 1783, his friend Admiral Rowley 
gave him an acting order tothe Nemesis. He 
passed his examination on the 15th October. 
The next day Rowley complimented him with 
an appointment to act as first lieutenant of the 
same ship, which duty he performed till she 
was paid off; and so conspicuous were his 
merits, and so well known, not only by those 
under whom he had served, but by those also 
who had served in the same fleet, that he ob- 
tained his commission after the peace in May, 
1784 

“ But, as many officers, with ostensibly bet- 


| ter interest, failed at that time in obtaining 


their rank, Lieutenant Beaver became an ob- 
ject of envy, because, forsooth, bearing a high 
character from every officer with whom he had 
This is what 
many of the most insignificant in the service 
called ‘luck’—as if a youth of strong natural 
parts, with obedient, diligent habits, was not 
likely to make his way, in a service which, 
however clogged by drones of interest, must 
always have a demand for efficient officers. It 
is only really marvellous to observe how many 
embark, who merely exist in apathy and use- 
lessness, though surrounded by every induce- 
ment to exertion ; and, instead of pursuing the 
zealous, straightforward course of duty, which 
insures both honour and happiness, use all the 
subtleties and refinements which they can re- 
sort to, for evasion.” —p. 41. 

Captain Smyth has truly observed, that “ it 
may happen to eighty officers out of a hun- 
dred not to witness more service during a 
whole professional life, than Beaver had alrea- 
He might 


twenty not to profit in the same manner by 
It was thought a 
piece of good fortune for him to be placed on 
the first step of the ladder in time of peace; 
and such an instance in the Admiralty of at- 
tention to deserts which had been manifested 
in the whole course of service, and not neces- 


| sarily brought to its notice by any single 


splendid action, was as unusual as it was wise 
and just. But if the good of the service had 
been prospectively considered as it ought, such 
a youth would not, at the age of eighteen, have 
been turned adrift to support himself as he 
could upon a lieutenant’s half-pay, and to rust 
in idleness, or run wild in dissipation. Some 
choice spirits might have been saved from both, 
and reserved to do honour to their country and 
themselves, if, during those years of peace, 
one or two vessels had been constantly em- 
ployed in surveys or voyages of discovery; and 
the officers selected with reference exclusively 
to their ability and good conduct. Lieutenant 
Beaver soon became weary of an idle life, and 
used to say he was never so happy as when 
sure of meeting an enemy every day. His 
mother, who was now obliged to assist him 
more than when in the West Indies, where his 
prize-money almost supported him, saw that a 
London lodging was a dangerous abode for 
him: he himself, not satisfied with possessin 

a sailor's colloquial knowledge of the Freneh 
language, was ambitious of acquiring an idio- 
matic proficiency in it; removal to a cheaper 
country was desirable for both, and they went 
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to Boulogne. This part of his life, his bio- | 
ar says, is that on which he would per- 
aps have looked back with the least satisfac- 
tion. “In the ardour of youth, without occu- 
pation, or any restraint except the gentle | 
check of an indulgent mother, it is not surpris- | 
ing if he fell into that dissipation which he saw | 
around him.” 

We happen to have heard that, during his | 
residence in France, Beaver became acquainted 
with a French officer, since so well known as 
Marshal Soult; and that he always spoke of | 
him as one of the ablest persons he had ever 
known. The fate of these two men, in whose | 
characters there were probably some points of | 
strong resemblance, was widely different. 
Marsha! Soult has risen to the highest rank in 
his profession, has been raised to the highest 
grade of nobility, and has enriched himself in | 
a war as wickedly conducted as it was treach- | 
erously commenced. Captain Beaver left lit- | 
tle other inheritance to his children than a | 
good name, to which no title could add ho- 
nour: but he died with a conscience clear of 
any offence against his fellow-creatures; and 
while Soult's name will receive its lasting cha- 
racter from the history of that flagitious war, 
the story of Beaver's not less eventful life will 
be put into the hands of many a young sailor, 
as containing an example by which he may 
learn how to perform his duty, not only as an 
officer, but as a man and a Christian. 

In 1787, the Lieutenant made a visit to his 
brother, the Rev. James Beaver, at Stoke, near 
Coventry. Here he rose late, lounged away 
the mornings, justified this course of life by ar- 
guing that he had no actual duties to perform, 
and might perhaps have irretrievably lost the 
energy of his character, if his brother had not 
wisely admonished him, and placed such books 
in his way as were likely to fix his attention, 
and awaken a sense of his deficiencies. His 
good sense and good feelings were roused 
and he declared that, for the first time, he now | 
felt the shame of conscious ignorance. The | 
loss of time was soon repaired by vigorous and 
constant application; and that application was 
well directed: he sought for knowledge, not | 
for mere amusement; and seeking to store his | 
mind well, cared little for what is called culti- | 
vating his taste. Nature had given him a | 
sound and manly one. His note-books (it is 
said) display the assiduity, and depth, and va- 
riety of his reading ; but, with the exception 
of Milton and Shakspeare, he did not profess 
much regard for poets or writers of fictior : his 
healthy appetite required more substantial 
food. From this time forward his acquire- 
ments were commensurate with his industry, 
and that was great. Captain Smyth has here | 
well observed, and the remark extends as well | 
to the army, that “ the necessity of application | 
cannot be too often repeated to aspirants in 
the British navy: it is a proud profession; and 
there is sufficient leisure for attaining consi- | 
derable knowledge.” 

When a fleet was equipped in consequence | 
of the dispute concerning Nootka Sound, in | 
1789, Beaver was appointed first lieutenant of | 
the Fortune sloop. Boing paid off in 1790, he 


solicited employment the year afterwards in | 
the Russian armament; and by Lord Hood's 
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express desire was appointed to the Saturn, 
74, with a promise from a statesman high in 
office, that if war should be declared he should 
certainly be promoted. The expected war was 
averted. Beaver was again paid off: he was 
then at the age of twenty-five; and being, as 
he himself has said, not inclined to be inactive, 
he turned over in his own mind in what way 
his time could be completely, and at the 
same time usefully, employed. Any thing be 
thought better than lounging about the capi- 
tal. “The world was all before him;” and 
no man in such circumstances, ever took a 
wider view of it with the mind’s eye than he 
did at this time :— 

“T had a great wish,” says Mr. Beaver, “ to 
be acquainted with both our northern and 
southern whale fisheries, and therefore inten- 
ded to go out as passenger jn some ship em- 
ployed in those trades, in order to make my- 
self master of the subject. The season was 
gone by for the former; I was therefore con- 
fined to the latter; and went, in consequence, 
to a house at Paul's Wharf, which owned a 

reat number of ships in the southern whale 
fishery. Inquiring for the gentleman of the 
house, to whom I was totally unknown, ‘Sir,’ 
said I, ‘1 understand that you have several 
vessels employed in the southern fishery?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. ‘A young friend of 
mine,’ I continued, ‘ wishes very much to see 
your mode of killing the fish, cutting them 
up, and melting them down, as well as the 
manner of killing seals and sea lions, on the 
Falkland islands; where, if your vessel should 
be absent about two seasons, he will have no 
objection to remain one winter; and I am come 
from him to propose his going out as a pas- 
senger in one of them: he will pay you any 
thing you choose to demand for his possessing 
half the cabin; and taking with him his books, 
he will have nothing to do with the ship, where 
he will never be in the way, but, being a bit 
of a seaman himself, he may sometimes be of 
use.’ ‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘we never take any 
such persons; I cannot, therefore, comply 
with your request: he must be a very odd 
young man, sir.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘he is an 
odd fish.’ ""—p. 47. 

This intention being thus frustrated, which 
he says it might probably not have been if he 
had been a little more explicit, three other 
schemes, all of a more arduous character, di- 
vided his attention. The first was to reach 
the North Pole. Daines Barrington's well- 
known paper upon that subject gave birth to 
this desire: perseverance he knew would be 
required for it, but not much time: for at the 
expiration of the first, second, or third sum- 
mer, if not accomplished, it would be given 
up. The next was to traverse Africa, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, north, or from the 
Gambia, east. This required three years’ pre- 
paration, and probably five more for its accom- 
plishment. The third was to coast the world, 
which he conceived might be usefully done in 
about twenty years, time being to him a thing 
of no account; for having seen three arma- 
ments end in accommodations, he began to 
think war was at an erd for our days, and that 
his occupation was gone. While undeter- 
mined between these projects, and contriving 
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the means for them, he was introduced to Mr. 


whom the Directors of the Sierra | i 


Laos Gow 
Leone 9 had at that time chosen to be 
governor of the settlement which they were | 
about to found. Dalrymple invited this young | 
officer to go out with him. “ It wasa plan so 
—— to my mind,” says he, “that a se- | 
cond was not required to hesitate; and my | 
own plans being too expensive for my purse, | 
were given up. -I knew nothing of what would 
be expected from me,—nothing of the plan, 
except that it was benevolent and humane. 
All that I knew was, that a colony was to be 
established, and among uncivilized tribes; and | 
that was enough for me.” Thus it is that in | 
our disordered state of society, talents, and | 
enius, and moral worth, which is of more va- | 
ue than both, are found adrift, like thistle- | 
down upon the wind, ready for any direction 
that chance may give them! After a few | 
days, Mr. Dalrymple and the Directors disa- 
reed, and this engagement fell to the ground. | 
ut Beaver had now conceived a strong incli- 
nation to form acolony in Africa; and upon 
Dalrymple's observing that when he was with 
his regiment at Goree he had heard much of | 
Bulama, an uninhabited island at the mouth of | 
the river Grande, as a proper place for making | 
an establishment, Beaver said, ‘ Let us colo- | 
nize it ourselves!’ ‘ With all my heart!’ was 
the reply; and thus originated the expedition 
to Bulama. So prompt, so hasty, and so un- 
premeditated a resolution did not, he says, ar- | 
gue much wisdom ; but his mind was so com- 
pletely fixed upon the African scheme, that he | 
would have undertaken it if he could only | 
have got half a dozen persons to accompany | 
him. 

“ | determine,” says Beaver in a note-book 
(from which Captain Smyth has extracted pas- 
sages that throw much light upon the history 
of this wild but well-meant adventure) —“ I de- | 
termine to give up my whole time and atten- 
tion for one year to the success of the under- 
taking ; and however I may be laughed at, or 
discredited in this money-making world, no 
prospect of amassing lucre has any influence in 
my giving up the comforts I enjoy in my own 
country, to join myself with an unknown party | 
tocut down forests and plant sugarcanes in 
Africa. Wealth,to be sure, has its advantages; 
and, if it should accrue, may render me more 
independent in moral action; but I can never 
hoard. Why did Bacon forget his own adage 
— that money, like manure, is of no use unless 
it be spread ?’” 

No object could be worthier than what the 
projectors of this unfortunate expedition had 
in view— 

“Totry whether or not the poor degraded 
Africans are capable of holding that rank in 
the society of nations which, it is natural to | 
suppose, all people are capable of attaining, if | 
they have but an opportunity of acquiring 

wledge, was the end,” says Beaver, “of 
our institution. To purchase land in | 


OL 


country, to cultivate it by free natives hired 
for that purpose, and thereby to induce in them 
habits of labour and of industry, it was thought 
might eventually lead to the introduction of 
letters, religion, and civilization, into the ve 

heart of Attica. If we fail, the negroes will 
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| nine, first, and afterwards to thirteen 
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be just where they were; but, if we succeed, 
it promises happiness to myriads of living, and 
millions of unborn people.” 

But the children of this world are, in their 
eneration, wiser than the children of light. 
xcellent as the intentions of these projectors 
were, Beaver was the only man among them 
whom nature had qualified for such an under- 
taking. Six persons, all of whom were or had 
been officers in the military or naval service, 
met at a coffee-house, and constituted them- 
selves a committee to open a subscription, and 
form regulations for carrying their views into 
effect. The next step was to acquaint the 
yr minister with their intentions. Mr. 

itt informed them that he had no objection to 
the enterprise, but he did not caution them 
against drawing up a form of government for 
their colony, which could be done legally by 
the legislature alone. He no doubt supposed 
that the projectors were aware of this; and, 
perhaps, did not know that their ardour would 
not allow them to wait till a charter could be 
obtained, for they were determined to sail that 
season. But they were ignorant of the law on 
this subject, and prepared a constitution for 
themselves. This was an error of ignorance: 
it was an error of judgment when they increas- 
ed the number of the council from seven to 
“ In- 
creasing the number,” says Beaver, ‘ was in- 
creasing the means and the probability of weak 
measures and disunited counsels: the probabi- 
lity of succeeding would have been increased 
had they been reduced to three; and much 
more so had one person only had the direction 
—for I am fully convinced that in enterprises 


| of this kind the direction should be left to one. 


He should have full power, and should be re- 
sponsible for the use of it.” The scheme was 
not viewed with friendly eyes, either by the 
founder of Sierra Leone or the West India 
merchants; but it met with no opposition ; and 
the proposals took so well, that the projectors 


| did what could not have been accomplished in 


any other country: in little more than three 
months after Bulama had been named by Dal- 
rymple to Beaver, they were ready to sail with 
three vessels, and nearly three hundred per- 
sons. But then the difficulties began: the 
ships were at Gravesend, almost every person 
on board, and all anxiously waiting the order 
for departure, when an order came from the 
secretary of state forbidding them to proceed. 
The rainy season on the coast of Africa was 
fast approaching ; and the daily expense of the 
ships enormous, when compared with the funds 
of the Association. They presented a memo- 
rial, therefore, to Mr. Secretary Dundas, on 
the last day of March—were permitted to move 
the ships round to Portsmouth, and there await 
its issue; and, on the 9th of April, received 
permission to proceed, on condition of their dis- 
claiming and setting aside their printed agree- 
ment and constitution of government ;—then 
learning for the first time that printing the 
constitution was a high misdemeanour; that 
wherever they should make their settlement, 
there the laws of England attached ; and that, 
without an act of parliament, they had no au- 
thority to make bye-laws. Government had 


no wish to impede the undertaking: it required 
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only an observance of the existing laws; and 
there seems to have been no unnecessary delay 
in expediting the permission. The projectors 
were, however, sufficiently panished for their 
ignorance ; they were reduced to the necessity 
of either giving up the enterprise, or sailing 
without having any legal restraint on a class 
of people, who, from the very nature of things,? 
peculiarly required it. But they had gone too 
far to recede; and with this inauspicious be- 
ginning they sailed from Portsmouth. 

Beaver himself, as the story of the miserable 
adventure evinces, was the only one among 
the projectors who had strength of purpose 
enough for such an adventure, as well as every: 
requisite of bodily and mental activity. Na- 
ture breaks none of her moulds, though Ariosto 
has said so; but of all ber moulds, mfinite in 
number as they are, there are none in which 
she repeats her cast so seldom as that in which 
Beaver was made. Among the colonists there 
were some who deserved a better fortune than 





that which compelled them to embark in this 


expedition, and a better fate than awaited them 
in it: but these were very few in number; and 
though it was likely, or rather certain, that 


more would take this course in consequence of | 


their misconduct than of their misfortunes, the 
proportion of scoundrels was greater than | 
might have been expected, and there were | 
among them men of so villanous a description, 


that the gallows has seldom been more largely | 


defrauded than when they set sail for the coast 
of Africa. One hundred and fifty-three men, 
fifty-seven women, and sixty-five children, 
sailed in two ships and a Gravesend boat. One 
of the ships (the Hankey) was under Beaver's 
command ; and both the others (the Calypso 
and the Beggar's Benison) were commanded 
by lieutenants in the navy. Desirable as it 
was that the ships should keep company, they 
lost sight of each other on the third day. Rough 
weather came on, and in Beaver's ship— 

“ Most of the landsmen and allof the women 
were sea-sick ; the latter, some of whom had 
infants at the breast, were more than twenty- 
four hours without nourishment of any kind, 
and would (says he) have been so much longer, 
if 1 had not undertaken to cook for them; for 
some who would have relieved them, if able, 
were labouring under the same disease, and the 
surgeon, whose more immediate duty it was 
to attend to them, was wholly destitute of feel- 
ing: he left to those who had folly enough to 
feel, the charge of taking care of his patients. 
This certainly was not a very dignified em- 
ployment; it was at least a useful one; and 
had I not undertaken it, these poor women 
might have suffered much from hunger, ere 
any other would have relieved them. I had 
already been employed, since our sailing, in 
functions equally low, and therefore was in 
some degree prepared for it; but at times I 
was compensated for the meanness of these 
employments by the exercise of authority per- 
taining to more dignified posts; for I verily be- 
lieve that there is not an office or gradation of 
rank in naval service, from the admiral and 
commander-in-chief down to the Jack of the 
bread-room, which I[ had not already exercised 
in this ship. The fact is, that, to govern and 
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tious rabble, without any legal power, was an 
exceedingly difficult task, and only to be ac- 
complished by example. I soon perceived 
that I must either give up the point, which 
threatened ruin to fe undertaking, or accom- 
plish it by the constant exercise of unremit- 
ting exertions, The latter was most conge- 
nial to my mind; and, therefore, there was no 
employment, howéver humble in the general 
opinion of the world, which. hesitated to un- 
dertake; but, having once done this, I ordered 
whom I pleased afterwards to perform the 
same duty; and the consequence was, that, 
from the sailing of the expedition to the final 
abandoning of the island, I was never more 
cheerfully, willingly, nor implicitly obeyed, 
when armed with the authority of martial 
power, than I was by the members who em- 
barked in the undertaking.” 

This extract is truly characteristic of Philip 
Beaver, a man who, in the sincerity of his 
heart and understanding, knew that as there 
could be no station, however elevated, above 
his capacity, so was there no duty, however 
humble, beneath his regard. It is moreover 
valuable, because it exemplifies in what man- 
ner even the worst subjects may be controlled 
and guided. Severity is not necessary for pro- 
dueing obedience to one in whom they can see 
no caprice, discover no weakness, suspect no 
unworthy motive, fear no tyranny, apprehend 
no injustice. The good horse rejoices in an 
accomplished rider; and in like manner men, 
as if by an instinctive sense of fitness, feel in 
their obedience something like the freedoi as 
well as the strength of voluntary exertion, 
when it is called for by one in whom they per- 
fectly confide. Men will always act for those 
who will think for them ; they love to cast their 
cares, as well as to rest their hopes, and pin 
their faith upon others. The priest, the phy- 
sician, the steward, and the lawyer know this 
so does every officer who deserves to hold a 
commission. If his men have confidence in 
him, he may confide in them under all circum- 
stances, even though their confidence should be 
only in his intellectual, not in his moral nature 
also: but, if they love as well as respect him; if 
they know him to be a good man as well as an 
able one, to have a kind heart as well as a brave 
one, they will honour and obey him with a zeal 
like that of religious feeling, and in that feel- 
ing sacrifice their lives, if it be needful. wil- 
lingly and gladly for his preservation. Worse 
subjects no man ever had to deal with, than 
those with whom Beaver was embarked. 
Among some of the directors of the enter- 
prise, he saw a constant attention to their own 
interest, and an entire neglect of that of the 

blic; among others, a total indifference to 
both ; a general apathy ig all, concerning all 
such measures as could c@ptribute to success 
Yet over these people, as they were, Bee- 
ver at once asserted and maintained an ascen- 
dancy in which they acq@iesced, from a full 
conviction that it was for their own good. 

At the Canaries the Beggar's Benison join- 
ed company with the Hankey; and these two 
vessels, proceeding to their destination, an- 
ehored in sight of the three islands of Bissao, 
Areas, and Bulama, on the 5th of June. The 


maintain order and regularity amongst alicen- | Calypso had been before them and alarmed the 
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Portuguese at Bissao, by avoiding any commu- 
nication with them. hen Beaver, therefore, 
landed at the factory, he was taken for a pi- 
rate, the long boat was seized, and he and its 
crew lodged for the night in an empty room. 
Beaver, who never lost his temper or his cou- 
rage, after remonstrating in vain against this 
usage, told the governor that he expected two 


things, “ first, that you send us a good supper, | 


for we are hungry ; secondly, that you send us 
beds, for we are weary.” The good humour 
and the plain dealing of this demand had their 
effect ; for the governor promised both, and 
kept his word. But the next morning, he in- 
sisted that the captain should go back to the 
ship, accompanied by a Portuguese officer, to 
examine his papers, and learn her destination. 
Beaver, who had already, of his own accord, 
made him acquainted with the object of the ex- 
pedition, objected to this; but the matter end- 
ed in detaining him as a hostage till the papers 
had been examined. The members of the 
council saw no reason for refusing this exami- 
nation. 


always to maintain, thought there was reason 
to refuse what there was no right to demand. 
But he did not sufficiently bear in mind that in 
this case the suspicion of piracy was not alto- 
gether unreasonable, and that when such a sus- 
picion had been excited, the governor, in 
guarding against danger, committed no disre- 
spect toward the British nation, and only dis- 
charged his duty to his own. 

The affair terminated amicably, as it could 
not fail to do, where nothing but what was 
right and honourable was intended on either 
part; and it led to an acquaintance with the 
principal merchant of Bissao, Sylva Cordoza 
(probably Cardoso) by name, to whom Beaver 
was afterwards indebted for much real kind- 
ness, and all the services which it was in his 
power to perform. Next day he returned on 
board. On the 5ih he had left a quiet, clean, 
healthy, and orderly ship, the colonists con- 
tented, and in good spirits; when he returned 
on the 7th, the ship was noisy, dirty, disorder- 
rf the people dissatisfied and out of heart. 

h 


e Calypso had joined in the interval, bring- | 


ing with it tidings of misfortune. That un- 
lucky vessel had got sight of Bulama on the 
th of May, sent all the boats armed on shore, 
and took possession of the island as if it had 
been their own, without making any agree- 
ment for it with the natives, or thinking it ne- 
cessary to take any precautions against them. 
The Bijugas who claimed the island watched 
their opportunity: they had observed that in 
the morning the “men straggled into the 
woods by twos and threes,” and returned in 
like manner at evening; that those who re- 
mained at the block-house (a shed enclosed 
with inch planks, which the intruders had 
erected) were generally asleep from one to 
three (during the greatest heat of the day), 
and that no watch whatever was kept. Ac- 
cordingly, at two o'clock on Sunday the 3d of 
June, they approached the block-house, where 
the people were sleeping, and fired into it; as 
the colonists ran out, they were killed or 
wounded one by one ; the negroes then rushed 
into the house, found sixty stand of arms there, 
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Beaver, whose notions of national dig- | 


nity were such as it behoves a British officer | ; 
| complained of the colonists for insubordination, 
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loaded and primed, which they instantly seiz- 
ed, turned against the miserable adventurers, 
and killed them with their own weapons. So 
totally had the persons in the Calypso neglect- 
ed all measures which could conduce to theit 
own safety, that not a gun was out of the hold, 
when the poor wretches on shore ran into the 
water for protection: and had the negroes pur- 
sued, they might have put all the fugitives to 
death before any assistance could have been 
given them. Early the next morning the Ca- 
lypso got under sail, and without attempting 
to revisit the block-house, or look for the bo- 
dies of the slain, went to Bissao in hopes of 
meeting her consorts. Nor was this the only 
ill news which Beaver learnt upon his return 
to the Hankey. There was a fever on board 


| the Calypso; with this, as well as with dirt 


and disorder, and discontent, that ship had 


| been permitted to infect her consort; and in 
| both ships there was a settled gloom in the 


countenances of all, of which Beaver says it is 


| difficult to convey an idea, but which it was me- 


lancholy to behold. 
While the other members of the council 


and the colonists complained of them for ne- 
glect and incapacity, Beaver alone acted with 
promptitude and decision: through his Portu- 
guese friend Cardoso, he took immediate mea- 
sures for ransoming the prisoners, and through 
an American slave captain purchased Bulama 
in due form from the two Bijuga kings, Bell- 
chore and Jalorem, for goods amounting in 
value to something less than £80. Having 
sought for the remains of the dead, and buried 
the few scattered bones which the hyenas had 
left, in a deep grave, close by a large tree, on 
which they cut deeply the figure of a cross to 
mark the spot, he went himself to conclude 
the ransom of a woman and her child who had 
been separated from the other prisoners. He 
landed alone, and unarmed, to show the na- 
tives that he had no fear, and trusted in the 
laws of hospitality which are generally observ- 
ed among savages. Nothing could be said 
concerning what had past at Bulama that 
would not, he says, “recall the idea of our 
weakness, humiliation, and disgrace.” But 
Beaver took always the straight course, which 
in matters of policy is always the right one 
He told King Jalorem that the best friends had 


| sometimes the misfortune to misunderstand 
| each other's intention, and so to quarrel; this 
| had been their case: what was done could not 


be undone, and therefore he should say no- 


| thing on that subject, but hoped that they 


should hereafter live hike good neighbours ; so 
he came with presents for him and his brother 
king, offered friendship, and proposed to pur- 
chase their hunting island of Bulama. “ Jalo- 
rem replied, that what was done was done 

that he was sorry for what had happened, but 
that then they neither knew who we were, nor 
our intentions; we were strangers and we took 
their land; however he knew now that we 
were good people, hoped we should always be 
good friends, and was glad, very glad, to sce 
me.” The business was coneluded to Beaver's 
satisfaction; and the woman and her child 
were restored to him, though they were in 
such a state that it was only to die in peace 
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among their countrymen. A white skin is so 
disgusting to those negroes who have not been 
accustomed to see Europeans, that he could 
hardly find a black man to assist in carrying 
these poor creatures to the boat; but the king’s 


women, he says, behaved remarkably well to | 


them, “ and exhibited that delicacy and feeling, | 


which, from either pole to the equator, will be 
generally found characteristic of their sex.” 
Having now purchased the island, and read 
the treaty to the colonists, he expected that 
they would have gone to work immediately, 
and in good earnest, clearing away the woods 
and erecting houses: but no plan had been di- 
gested; not a word was said of landing and 
commencing their labours; and the council 
and colonists, who had been convened to hear 
the treaty, separated as soon as it was read, as 
if the written instrument itself was to create 
them a town. He, however, with a party of 
twelve men, landed, and worked till sunset; 
and when he returned on board, proposed to 
the council some regulations for their future 
proceedings, without which nothing effectual 
could be done. Instead of adopting or discus- 
sing these, the council resolved to discuss, on 
the following morning, the question where the 
ships should be stationed during the rains. 
This was the first intimation which Beaver had 
of any design to abandon the enterprise. Upon 
perceiving the general discontent on board the 
Calypso, he had himself proposed, a week after 
her junction, that one of the ships should be 
made ready to carry back to England all per- 
sons who chose to return: this proposal was 


rejected on the 14th of June, by the very per- 


sons who, on the 3d of July, resolved, that be- 
cause the rainy season had commenced, and 
that a great mortality among the settlers might 
be expected during that time, the three ves- 
sels should remove to Sierra Leone to water, 
and there take into consideration the expe- 
diency of proceeding to England, or returning 
to Bulama after the rains. 

* What, in the name of common sense,” says 
Beaver, “did we come here for? Did we not 


| 





| 


know that the rains would commence when | 


they did before we left England? Mortality, 
in some degree, must be expected in such an 
enterprise: when was a colony settled without 
it? To go to Sierra Leone for water! Is not 
water to be procured here? But there to con- 
sider the expediency of returning to England 
or hither: and why not consider of that expe- 
diency here ?” 

Of all the adventurers, he was the only one 
who, before he left England, had declared his 
intention of returning thither after the first 
rains 
would be over in one year, and he had no idea 
of remaining longer. But to return in this 
manner, without making some attempt to suc- 
ceed, seemed to him so disgraceful, that he 
could not submit to it. He entered a protest, 
therefore, against the resolution of the council 
three others joined in it ; but of these three wo 
changed their opinion, and determined on de- 
parting with the rest. Beaver then informed 
the council that he would remain on the island 
with his servant, though every body else might 
leave it, and he expected, therefore, that one 
vessel should be left with him. By the next 





Most of the difficulties, he thought, | 
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morning, between eighty and ninety volan- 
teered to remain with him; and it was then 
settled that the Calypso should proceed with 
the rest to Sierra Leone and to England. Bea- 
ver advised all the married men who offered to 
remain to return in this ship, and when they 
refused to do this, he urged them, but without 
effect, to send home their wives and children, 
who were ill able to encounter the difficulties 
which he foresaw. But it is no wonder that 
this advice was disregarded ; for better was it 
that these unfortunate persons should take the 
chance of climate upon the coast of Africa, 
than be turned adrift upon the shores of their 
own country, there to beg their way, or be 
passed as paupers to their respective parishes. 
So the Calypso departed for Sierra Leone on 
the 19th of July, carrying fever on board ; and 
Beaver remained at Bulama with forty-eight 
men, thirteen women, and twenty-five chil- 
dren, besides four seamen and a boy in the 
cutter. 

Bred as he was ina school of strict disci- 
pline, and scrupulously obedient to the laws of 
his country, by principle as well as habit, be 
would never have voluntarily placed himself in 
the situation in which he was now found. To 
give up the enterprise was, in his view, unjust 
to the absent subscribers, dishonourable to 
those who had undertaken it, and injurious to 
the nation, by lowering the British character 
in the eyes of the neighbouring Africans, and 
of the Portuguese. But, without power, the 
attempt could not be carried on; and therefore 
he refused to take charge of the colony till the 
assembled colonists had agreed to be governed 
by that constitution which the council had 
been obliged to disclaim before they left Eng- 
land. Illegal he knew this to be; but he knew 
it also to be an act of moral necessity; and 
what he believed it to be his duty to do, that 
Beaver alwaysdid. When they had agreed to 
this, he read to them certain regulations, which 
were unanimously approved. Then he began 
to clear ground for a garden, sent the cutter to 
Bissao for fresh provisions, and took that op- 
portunity of writing to Cardoso, and proposing 
to contract with him for a regular supply dur- 
ing the rains. On the second day after the 
Calypso's departure, Lieutenant Hancorne, 
the only one uf the original council who re- 
mained, died of the fever, with which that un- 
lucky ship had infected the Hankey ; but the 
care and cleanliness which were now enforced 
seems to have subdued the infection. Bea- 
ver's next care was to become acquainted with 
the Biafaras on the opposite shore, that no such 
misunderstanding might occur with them as 
had fallen out with the Bijugas. He learnt 
that they were an inoffensive people, but that 
they would expect to be paid for the island; 
because it was to them, not the Bijugas, that 
it rightfully belonged. Accordingly, he visit- 
ed them; and for goods to the amount of about 
£26, not only satisfied them for the island, but 
purchased a much greater extent of land on the 
opposite shore, togather with all the adjacent 
isles. One of the black kings, Niobana, was 
very desirous to have an establishment made 
in his country: “ If white man live here,” said 
he, “ we shall want nothing; but if white man 
does not live here, we shall want every thing.” 
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It was not at that time notoriously known, 
that “ white man” cannot live there: that the 
European homo can no more bear the climate 
of Western Africa, than the African simia can 
bear that of Northern Europe. 
deed, at Goree, and Guineamen had had proof 
ofthis; but their experience was of no use to 
others. Only a vague opinion prevailed, that 
the climate was unhealthy at certain seasons: 
the first proof that it is absolutely fatal to Eu- 
ropean Constitutions was given by the expedi- 
tion ; and yet so little was Beaver’s mind pre- 
pared for such a result, that he failed to per- 
ceive it even from the demonstration before 
him when it came. Believing, as all persons 
at that time believed, that there was no such 
insuperable impediment on this score to colo- 
nization from our part of the world, he saw 
clearly that in all other respects there could 


not be a more eligible spot than that part of | 


the Western African coast between the rivers 
Grande and Gambia. At the bottom of that 
immense harbour, formed by continental islands 
on the north, and the Bijuga archipelago on 
the south—and at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
(which Beaver, who sailed thirty miles up it, 


thought the most beautiful river he had ever 


seen,) the island of Bulama lies. It is about 
seven leagues long, its breadth varying from 


five to two. “ The soilis every where rich and | 


prolific, and affords ample pasturage to innu- 
merable elephants, buffaloer, deer, and otber 
wild animals which graze on its surface; the 
sea which surrounds it is sheltered from vio- 
lent agitation in every direction, and abounds 


with excellent fish of various kinds; in short, | 


here reigns abundance of every thing requi- 
site to the comforts of savage life. It seems,” | 
says Beaver, “ to have been produced in one of | 


Nature's happiest moods.” But not for white 
colonists! It is from negroes and mulattoes, 
trained in European civilization, that the civi- 
lization of Weatern Africa must come; and 
proper colonists, fitted by such training, as 


well as by constitution, will be raised up in the | 


course of one generation, from the time in 


which the humane, and temperate, and just, | 


and wise measures of our present colonia 
licy shall be fairly carried into effect in the Eo. 
lumbian Islands. 

The effects of the climate were soon felt. 
Returning on the 4th of August from his expe- 


dition to the Biafaras, he found that, during | 


the four days of his absence, four had been 
added to the sick list; and fear, which, in such 
cases, is the sure precursor of sickness, had 
begun to show itself among the sound. He had 
occasion to send the cutter to Sierra Leone; 
and four persons requested leave to take that 
opportunity of departing, that they might find 
4 passage home. 

* Is it not odd,” says he, in his Journal, “ that 
these people could not have made up their 
minds sooner? It is only nineteen days since 
the Calypso sailed ! . As to asking my 
leave, it is ridiculous in the extreme ; for, were 
linclined to detain them, they all know that I 
have no power to do it. I have not asked any 
one to remain with me, and believe I never 
shall; for of the whole number I cannot se- 
lect half a dozen that deserve their bread.” 

One of that little number was one of the first 


Soldiers, in- | 


| country from England. 
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victims to the climate, Mr. Benjamin Marston, 
the surveyor of the colony, of whom Beaver 


| has left this memorial in his Journal: never 


was a more feeling or a nobler tribute render- 
ed to departed worth :— 

“ Mr. Marston was born in Marblehead, 
New-England, where he was a respectable 
merchant, and had considerable property at 
the commencement of those unfortunate trou- 
bles which terminated in the separation of that 
In consequence of his 
loyalty he had not only lost a comfortable com- 
petency, but had undergone, for the last ten 
years, unheard of, and onal incredible, diffi- 
culties. Sometimes he was whole days without 
bread ; and weeks together his daily expendi- 
ture amounted only to three halfpence, a pen- 
nyworth of bread and a halfpenny-worth of 
figs. Too noble to beg, yet willing to work, 
but unknown and friendless in England, no 
one would employ him. Thus did this good 
man struggle in poverty for ten years, in that 
country which he had fought for, in that coun- 





try for whose interest he had quitted his 
friends, his relations, the land of his ancestors, 


| and every thing which is dear to man. 


“ T never heard this good man rail at, nor 
| say harsh things of that country, by which he 
had been so ill treated; he bore all patiently. 
He was about sixty years of age; had been 
educated in Harvard College, New-England; 
| and was both learned and pious: Happy in 
having known such a man, I felt it a duty to 
endeavour to record his virtues. Should this 
| Journal, by any accident, ever reach Marble- 
head, it may be a consolation to some of his 
| friends and family to know what became of 
him ; and at the same time to know, that if he 
did not die a rich, he died a good man; for I 
| cannot be suspected of flattering or overcharg- 
ing the character of that man whom [ never 
saw till in this expedition; and who, though it 
ought to have been otherwise, was in such a 
situation as would not be likely to procure an 
interested panegyrist. It may also be some 
consolation to them to learn, that his virtues 
were not unknown; and that though we may 
have but little ourselves, we have at least suf- 
ficient to respect it in others; that this good 
| man lived respected, and died regretted by all; 
and is now, we trust, receiving the reward of 
his virtues and sufferings in this world.” 
This is such a record as none but a wise and 
| good man could have written; it is here in- 
serted to illustrate the character of Beaver 
himself, and to fulfil the intention, or, rather, 
the hope with which he penned it. For this 
Journal assuredly will reach Marblehead; it 
may yet find there some who are akin to the 
deceased, and others who remember him; and 
they will feel, upon perusing it, if they can 
distinguish between good and evil, that though 
this good man took what they deem the wrong 
as well as the unsuccessful part, and, when 
| proscribed from one country, found, for his 
earthly recompense, ingratitude in the other, 
| neglect, poverty, and destitution, he bore his 
sufferings meekly, bravely, and contentedly, 
| with the consciousness of having acted ac- 
cording to his own clear sense of duty, and 
| has thereby obtained an honourable remem- 
\brance. They who bear his name ought to be 
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more proud of it, than if he had left rank, and 
honour, and large possessions to his represen- 
tatives. 


Beaver himself had nearly fallen a victim to | 


the climate, thus early in the attempt. He 
was seized with a fever, and on the fifth day 
his life was despaired of. 

“ As the front of the cabin, (says he) from 
one side of the ship to the other, was one con- 
tinued window, I could hear every thing that 
was said, but could not be seen on account 
of a canvass screen round that part where my 
cot hung. Reader! if this should ever be seen 
by other eyes than my own, call me vain if 
you please; for | do assure you that I was ex- 
ceedingly so, when I heard every individual 
speaking only my praise. Every one said 
that I had killed myself by my exertions for 
their good; that labouring and exposing my- 
self so much as J had done, no constitution 
could stand: that now they must go home, for 
as they had lost me, there was no one left who 
could take care of them. Between seven and 
eight in the evening, I could no longer articu- 
late, but was seized with a rattling in my 
throat, which I conceived to be a symptom of 
my no very distant dissolution. I was still 
sensible Captain Cox, sitting by the sky- 
light almost immediately over me, said, that 
to-morrow he should have orders to get ready 
to sail for England. I can with truth aver, 
that if in these moments I had the least wish 
to live, it was to preserve this colony. Death, 
if thou never cometh clothed in greater ter- 
rors, I shall never be afraid to meet thee; for 
the happiest moments of my existence were 
those when I expected to cease to be. May 
my future life be such as to enable me always 
to meet thee thus!" 

This disease, severe as it had been, left no 
debility behind : he gained strength with a ra- 
pidity at which even he himself was astonish- 
ed; and on the sixth day after the first symp- 
toms of recovery had appeared, he traced the 
lines for a block-house, and set the people at 
work. He had now a visit from the old Biju- 
ga king, Bellchore, with men enough in his 
company to render some precautions neces- 
sary, in case their intention should be evil, or 
any accidental quarrel should arise. The old 
king, who had by no means spared the rum 
which had been set before him on his arrival, 
would not go to bed without having a bottle 
and glass within reach: “ For,” said he, “ sup- 
pose I might wake in the night, that time I 
ean drink rum too.” A mat and pillow were 
spread for him on one side of Beaver's cot; 
three of his men slept on the other side of the 
cot, and four under it. This curdial treatment, 
and the habitual frankness of Beaver's fearless 
manner, kept the old African in a placable 
mood after a provocation so gross that it could 
never have been anticipated. He had gone on 
board the ship to dine; and Beaver, thinking 
no harm could possibly arise there, went 
ashore to keep peace between his people and 
the Bijugas there. But when he returned to 
dinner, he saw immediately, by Bellchore's 
countenance, that all was not right. A bul- 
lock having been killed on board, one of the 
negroes carried to the king in the cabin some 
of the entrails, dressed in the most approved 





manner of Bijuga cookery ; that is, just warm- 
ed through on the coals, and like a woodcock 
with its trail. The sight so offended one of 
the committee, that he turned the poor Biju 

and his food out of the cabin, and, upon Belt 
chore's interfering, turned him out also. “It 
was certainly as easy, and would have been 
much more civil,” says Beaver, “ for Mr. M. 
to have turned himself out instead of his 
guest; and that was a conduct which our si- 
tuation, one would have supposed, would have 


| led him to pursue, rather than give offence to 


a people whose good opinion we were particu- 
larly interested in acquiring.” Beaver, how- 
ever, brought the offended potentate into good 
humour, and sent him away with many pre- 
sents. 

When this negro saw the extent of ground 
which had been levelled for the foundation of 
the block-house, (180 feet by 115,) he ob- 
served, ‘“‘ Plenty of time must pass before that 
house can be done!" The old man had not 
then learnt to appreciate the character of the 
director, but he anticipated, with sure fore- 
sight, the fate of the colonists. On the 19th 
of July, Beaver had been left with four and 
forty able-bodied men: five had left him, and 
before the end of August the number capable 
of working was reduced to twenty-four. It 
was necessary to spare them as much as possi- 
ble; and yet their health, safety, and very ex- 
istence, depended upon their being housed in 
a place of strength and security, before the 
Hankey (whose charter was to expire early in 
November) should leave them: very unwilling- 
ly, therefore, Beaver, who, from a sense of 
duty, was punctual in religious observances, 
required them to work on Sundays. One man 
declared that nothing should induce him to do 
this. The necessity of the case being clear, 
Beaver's arguments were very short. 

“] told him,” says he, “that if he did not 
work, I should take care that he did not eat 
ona Sunday. This was a gratification which 
he had no inclination to forego, and all his 
scruples vanished 

By the end of September their number was 
reduced from eighty-six to sixty. He himself 
was persuaded that this great and unexpected 
mortality was owing to the fatigue attending a 
first attempt to settle a colony ; and, especial- 
ly, to the necessity under which they had been 
placed of working in the rains,in order to have 
a fort to defend and a house to cover them 
Of abandoning the enterprise he never dream- 
ed; but when he gave notice that the Hankey 
would sail about the middle of November, he 
requested that all who wished to return in her 
would communicate their intention without 
delay, and thereby save the unnecessary la- 
bour of building more apartments than would 
be occupied. Five persons only gave in their 
names; for, even among this people, Beaver's 
resolute conduct had excited a sense of shame; 
and, however desirous they were to fly from 
death while it was yet possible, they were not 
less desirous of doing so with credit to them- 
selves. Some of them, therefore, endeavour- 
ed secretly to produce a general resolution of 
returning in the Hankey, whereby they should 
compel him to leave the island also—shelter 
themselves under his example—and, more- 
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over, get a free passage home. With this ob- 
ject, they chalked upon the door of the new 
storehouse—“ It is death to stay!” So, indeed, 
too surely it was. Beaver writes in his Jour- 
nal, Oct. 7—“ Not a carpenter able to lift a 
tool; myself, with a little assistance, continue 
the logging: every body seems much depress- 
ed; not a soul among them capable of exer- 
tion.” It was not in any stubborn spirit of 
pride that Beaver struggled against the insur- 
mountable difficulties of this undertaking. In- 
surmountable they did not appear to him, be- 
cause he did not know that he was struggling 
against a law of nature; any thing short of 
this he knew himself capable of surmounting. 
But he bad soon perceived that “not only 
from sickness, but from a kind of stupor, a ge- 
neral depression of spirits, and a total uncon- 
cern even for their own safety, which had, in 
a most unaccountable manner, seized almost 
every person,” he should not be able to com- 
plete the blockhouse, or to keep it, if com- 
pleted, unless it were by means of the natives 
Accordingly, he had requested Cardoso to hire 


peans for wages, and who are called by the 


October two arrived. These men 
well and willingly ; but so great was the hor- 
ror which they felt at a white corpse, or any 
thing relating to it, that he was obliged to dig 
graves for the dead, and bury them himself; 
the funeral service he always read. These 
grumetas chose to leave him at the end of the 
month ; and, most important as their services 
were, he did not even ask them to remain, but 


paid them their wages and gave them presents | 


besides. 
again attacked with fever, and was for thir- 
teen days too ill to keep a journal; and when 
she departed, on the 22d of November, taking 
with her fourteen persons, he was left with 
twenty-seven—of whom fifteen men, four wo- 
men, and four children were on the sick list, 
leaving only three men and one child in 
health; but besides these he had a sailor be- 
longing to the cutter and seven grametas, 
chem kis zealous friend Cardoso had engaged 
for him. 
two hundred and seventy-five in number; they 
were ninety when the Calypso left them; and 
to this they were now reduced 


To a certain degree, Beaver had certainly | 


been steeled by the habits of his profession 
Accustomed to hold his own life cheaply, as a 
thing which might at any hour be called for in 
the course of the king’s service, he seems to 


have regarded the loss of men by the climate | 


here, as he would the loss of lives in action 
And when his old schoolfellow, Mr. Birkhead, 
who commanded the cutter, gave notice that, 
if he recovered from the fever, he should re- 
turn in the Hankey, he expressed, in his Jour- 


nal, surprise as well as regret at the intima- | 
| ed it immediately to Beaver, and said that Belli- 
abandon an attempt which he believed to be | 


tion. Birkhead, after vainly urging him to 


Utterly hopeless, said that he could not in con- 
Science leave him, without making him ae- 
quainted with the character of the only man 
who would be left in the cutter, Peter Hayles, 
by name: he had been a notorious pirate in 
the bay of Honduras; he had also run away 





} loaded his eight four-pounders with 
Portuguese name of grumetas, and early in | 
worked | 


Before the Hankey sailed, he was | 


| could be no matter of doubt. 


On leaving England they had been | 
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with one vessel in which he had sailed, arid 
sold her ; and had set fire to another, and then 
plundered her—for which he had been tried, 
but had succeeded in defrauding the yard-arm 
Birkhead, in returning from Sierra Leone, had 
slept with pistols under his pillow, in fear of 
some attempt from this fellow, and, verily 
thought he would, one day or other, run | 
with the cutter. “I was sorry to learn all 
this,” says Beaver, “for he is certainly the 
most usefyl man in the colony. However, 
knowing a man to be a villain is getting over 
every difficulty.” Certainly no man ever knew 
better than himself how to give a villain cre- 
dit for the good which may be in him, and 
bring that good into action. That same day he 
promised to increase Peter's wages from £1 
15s. per month to £3. A week after the 
Hankey -had sailed, every man, woman, and 
child was ill, except himself; and he and the 
grumetas continued to work at the building 
Four men had recovered sufficiently to be 
capable of bearing arms when Bellchore was 


seen with two canoes coming round the point. 
for him some of those natives who serve Euro- | 


Beaver beat to arms, saluted him, and then 
; rape and 
canister. By that time the old African had 
landed and marched up to the eastern part of 
the square with two and thirty well-armed ne- 
groes. Beaver placed two sentinels at each 
gateway, with orders not to admit any one 
within the square, and to put to death any 
who might attempt to force their way. He 
then went out to meet Belichore, conducted 
him to his own tent, and put his men in posses- 
sion of a hut which had been built for the 
grumetas. His own force, consisting of him- 
self, the four convalescents, and seven gru- 
metas, he divided into two equal watches, 
taking the command of one, for the intention 
of such visiters in the then state of the golony 
He was advised 
not to trust himself in the tent with the Biju- 
ga chief and two of his men; but believing 
that the danger would only be heightened by 
showing uny symptom of fear, he dined there 
with Bellchore unarmed, the other negroes 
squatting on their hams, one on each side of 
him the whole time, Bellchore giving them 
eceasionally large pieces of meat. It was 
thought that he ran great risk of assassi- 


| nation during this meal, and he thought so 


himself. After dinner, Belichore was particu- 
larly solicitous that he might be admitted into 
the square, and through the store-room; Bea- 
ver took him there accordingly. The negro 
then returned to his people, and told them that 
most of the white men were dead; that all the 
survivors, except their captain, were sick ; that 
he had put them there, and could send them 
away, for they were his chickens; an expres- 
sion of contempt by which the Bijugas were 
accustomed to call their unwarlike enemies 
the Bifaras. A grumeta who heard this report- 


chore meant to attack him. Beaver thought 
this so likely, that he assembled the rest of the 
grumetas, and the four colonists, and told them 
so; if they behaved with common firmness, he 
said, there would be no danger, for they could 
certainly repel an attack; but if they did not, 
there was no safety; for rather than be taken 


Me 
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4 these people, he would blow them all up. 
he sequel must be told in his own words. 

“There was about a ton of gunpowder, a 
few feet on!y from my cot in the store-room ; 
and | ordered Nash, the cooper, to take the 
heads out of two of the barrels, one at either 
end, and by these were placed lighted matches. 
The north and west gateways were blocked up, 
and there was a four-pounder in the east and 
south ones. The Bijugas occupied a hut 
about thirty yards from the Blockhouse; and | 
made their king Bellchore, having first pointed 
out to him the powder and the matches, sleep 
in my cot. A few minutes afterwards, Nash, 
who had been accustomed to sleep on board the 
cutter, (where I had only one man, who was 
now on board, with orders to fire directly into 
the hut if he heard two muskets discharged in 
the night,) came to me, and requested me to 
F° on board the cutter to sleepas usual. This 

refused. He threatened to swim on board ; 
and I promised to shoot him if he made the at- 
tempt. He had never yet known me break my 
promise, and therefore went to the post where 
i had ordered him. I lay down wrapt up in a 
cloak, in the middle of the east gateway, with 
a brace of pistols under my head. Five senti- 
nels called ‘ All's well,’ every five minutes, and 
the night past in peace. Thursday, 6. All day 
taken up with Bellchore, endeavouring to get 
him away before night, without his perceiving 
that it arises from fear. I succeeded about an 
hour before dark. Saluted him as he went out 
of the harbour. I attribute our safety to the 
powder; he certainly meant to attack us.” 

It is not surprising that after such a visit, 
and the sight of the open powder-casks, the 
grumetas should, all except one, have desired 
to leave him; they made whimsical pretexts 
for this, as if they were ashamed to confess 
their reasonable fear to so resolute a man as 
Beaver; but to their comrade and interpreter, 
Johnson, who, being from Nova Scotia, had 
more confidence in the resources of a white 
man, they fairly acknowledged their motives, 
and that on no other account they had any 
reason to be dissatisfied. “1 told them all,” 
says Beaver, ‘‘ that every man on this island 
was free to leave it whenever he pleased; that 
they had voluntarily come to work fur me, and 
that I would not detain them a day longer 
than they wished; adding, that though I stood 
in need of a few grumetas, they were at liberty 
to depart by the first boat.” He was at this 
time again very ill of the fever, and the pa- 
laver with these men aggravated the disease ; 
the next day he was delirious, and, on the fol- 
lowing, having somewhat recovered his de- 
ranged senses, he sent for Fielder and Hood, 


the only subscribers who were able to move, | 


made his will, and gave them advice how to 
act in case of his death. 
entry in the journal is as follows: “ Died and 
was buried, this evening, Mr. Fielder. This is 
the man, who two days ago, made my will, and 
whom [ thought likely to be my successor. 
He was young and brave, fit to draw a lion's 
tooth.” 
nace departed, “leaving my servant Watson, 
the only colonist well, on shore, and Peter 
Hayles in the cutter. 
slept in the east gateway, every other being 


Almost the next | 


Next day, “ Still very ill.” The pin- | 


Watson and myself | 


barricadoed; and I collected the colonists, 
being seven sick men, into the adjoining birth 
that we might be in a body in case of an at- 
tack. Two sick men with Peter, guard the 
cutter.” If craniology were true, the bumps 
of perseverance and resolution on Philip Bea- 
ver's head must have risen into prominences 
like the horns of Michael Angelo’s Moses. 

“ Friday, Dec. 21. Have overworked myself, 
and feel very ill. Since the first of this month, 
of nineteen men, four women, and five chil- 
dren, we have buried nine men, three women, 
and one child, which is, except one, half of the 
whole colony. It is melancholy no doubt, but 
many have absolutely died with fear. More 
courage, and greater exertions, I firmly be- 
lieve, would have saved many of them; buta 
lowness of spirits, a general despondency, 
seems to possess every body. When taken ill, 
they lie down and say, that they know they 
shall die; and what is very remarkable, I have 
never yet known one recover after having, in 
such a manner, given himself up.” 

This fear, which Beaver supposed, in great 
part, to have caused the fatal termination of 
the disease, was in reality one of its symptoms; 
10t so much a vain apprehension of death, asa 
sure presentiment of it. When he recovered 
from this illness, Johnson, to his “ inexpressi- 
ble pleasure,” returned with eighteen gru- 
metas, three women belonging to them, and 
two boys, so that he had now four-and-twenty 
able-bodied men, all free native labourers. 
But these men were continually quarrelling 
among themselves, so that sometimes, there 
was, on this account, little or no work done 
They were noisy, and troublesome, and riotous 
enough to make him exclaim, “ no man, I be- 
lieve, was ever so plagued with such a set of 
rascals.’ And yet over these people he as- 
serted and exercised as firm an authority as he 
could have done on board a king's ship. 

“ This morning, one of the grumetas drew 
his knife on me. Had I a pistol, I believe | 
should have shot him. This crime is common 
with them: they all carry knives in their gir- 
dies, and the instant they have any quarrel the 
knives are directly drawn. If this is not stop- 
ped, at least towards white men, I know not what 
may be the consequence. At noon I assembled 
all the grumetas, and endeavoured to convince 
them of the enormity of the crime which Do- 
mingo Swar had been guilty; that his life was 
forfeited; and that he now only lived through 
my clemency. Tuey seemed astonished at 
his boldness, sorry for his crime, and acknow- 
ledged that his punishment ought to be great 


| The man himself was half dead with fear. ! 


told him that no punishment short of death 
could atone for his crime, and that if he had 
attempted to wound one of the colonists, that 
would have been his fate; but as the attempt 
was made upon me, whom twenty of them 
could not wound, I should remit his punish- 
ment, from his excessive folly: I then order- 
ed a block to be put on the branch of a large 
tree, and reeving a rope through it, declared 
that I would hang immediately the first of 
them that should ever be guilty of a similar 
crime. Domingo was then ordered to the 
beach, there to wait the first boat's arrival to 
carry him off the island, and was told, as he 
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valued his life, never to appear again in my 
presence.” 

Beaver had taken advantage of the opinion 
general among them, that all white men are 
witches, to confirm them in a notion, that he 
was invulnerable by any of their weapons. 


Two of the best of these people he was ere long | 


obliged to discharge, for disobeying his orders, 
an offence, in his situation, “not to be for- 
given.” The rest behaved so ill, that he told 
them all they were a set of scoundrels, and 
might go away too if they chose: seven ac- 
cepted this offer, and were immediately sent to 
Bissao. But he had now established his cha- 
racter for justice as well as resolution among 
these people ; and as he never detained a man 


who expressed a wish to go away, he never | 
| over, he was Beaver's chief interpreter, and of 


wanted grumetas, the boats generally return- 
ing with more new ones to the island than 
equalled the number of those who had de- 
parted. 

Twice more he was in danger of a treache- 
rous attack from the Bijugas; but we must 
omit the details of these escapes. Some fruit 
of his perseverance began now to be seen. The 
blockhouse was so far advanced, that he deem- 
ed it perfectly secure against any attack from 
the natives, and he, therefore, ceased working 
on the Sabbath; for he had rightly judged, 
that any such cessation from work on that day 
was not justifiab'e till the people could go to 
prayers in safety. He now began again to fell 
trees and extend the cleared ground: made 
little excursions into the island, and felt him- 
self so far secure, that towards the end of 
March, he undressed himself, for the first time, 
except when he was ill, for eight months and 
nine -days: “for though, I trust,” says he, 


“that I have no improper fears, | have hither- | 


to always thought it prudent to have arms 


within my reach, and to be ready to act in a | 
moment, without losing the time necessary for | 


dressing, in case of surprise; from open force 
we have now nothing to fear.” There was, 


however, much to fear from the character of | 
the people about him. One day, there was | 


such a riot that it was necessary to beat to 
arms; he knocked down the black servant 
Watson with the butt-end of a fusil, and was 
about to seize Johnson, who was particularly 
violent, and put him in irons, when this gru- 
meta presented a cocked pistol in each hand, 
and said, that he would rather be killed at once 
than put in irons, as he knew that he should 
then oe flogged severely. Peter Hayles (the 
ex-pirate,) who was close by, asked, at that mo- 
ment, if he should fire at bim, saying, that if 
orders were given, he would shoot him dead 
on the spot. “ This sanguinary fellow,” says 
Beaver, “I called a scoundrel; and ordering 
his musket to be taken from him, gave my own 
to Mr. Hood, and then went up to Johnson and 
seized him by the collar; he inimediately burst 
into tears, and dropped both his pistols, saying 
he could not fire upon an unarmed man.” Had 
such a scene occurred in Greek or Roman his- 
tory, it would have become a common-place 
illustration of magnanimity, as exemplified in 
both parties. The anecdote is, indeed, one of 
those useful ones, which tend to counteract 
that sad sense of human depravity that any 
éourse of historical reading too surely impress- 
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es upon the heart. But a generous impulse, 
and that Beaver knew, may sometimes safely, 
and therefore wisely, be relied on, in cases 
where it would be the extreme of credulity to 
expect, or even hope for, any permanent refor- 
mation. The course of this man’s life had 
been somewhat remarkable. He was a negro, 
born in British America, and brought up there 
as a blacksmith: then he became a carpenter; 
and then, during the Amerivan war, entered 
into the British army. He was long an officer's 
servant; and had in that capacity travelled 
over the greater part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Besides the trades which he had learn- 
ed in youth, he understood caulking, was a to- 
lerable sailor, a good servant, an excellent 
hairdresser, and an admirable cook. More- 


the greatest service to him in procuring gru- 
metas. But with all his good qualities he was 
a great rascal, and to that part of his character, 
no doubt, it was owing, that he had exchanged 
the comfortable life of a gentleman's servant 
in England for that of a free labourer at Bissao, 
whither he had found his way from Sierra 
Leone. At Bissao he had been often in prison, 
was much in debt, and had been obliged to fly 
from the place. But in his case, as in that of 
Peter Hayles, knowing him to be a rascal, was 
“ getting over all difficulties;” and a man who 
could turn his hand to any thing was, as Beaver 
said, invaluable to him in his situation. He 
kept him in irons five days; and then finding 
him very humble and penitent, lectured him 
well, liberated him, and trusted him as before 
he wished, indeed, to do every thing that could 
attach this man to him, especially after the un- 
questionable proof of generous feeling which 
had been manifested in this occurrence ; but 
about three months afterwards, when Beaver 
had set him up for a trader, by fitting him up 
a boat, which he was to pay him for at some 
future time,and lending him two hundred barrs’ 
worth of goods for his first trading voyage, in- 
stead of returning according to his promise, he 
made away with boat and goods, and the lest 
that was heard of him was, that he was in pri- 
son at Bissao,—a proper reward for his ingrati- 
tude. It was, perhaps, well for Beaver, that 
he thus absconded ; for it came afterwards to 
light, that one Moore, the captain of an Ameri- 
can vessel, had advised this Johnson and Peter 
Hayles, as they were both Americans, and both 
sailors, to get some of the grumetas on board 
the cutter, and run away with ber; sell the 
grumetas to any slave-ship upon the coast; 
then go to America and sell the cutter, where 
nobody would know any thing about it, and 
their fortunes would be made. These fellows 
asked Watson, the black servant, to join them 
in the scheme, and his refusal seems to have 
withheld them from carrying it into effect. 
And thus the desire which Peter Hayles had 
shown to receive orders for shooting Johnson 
was explained ; for, by so doing, he would have 
got rid of one who might, in some repentant 
and better mood, have informed Beaver of his 
treachery. 

Death had by this time nearly done its work 
among the Europeans of the colony; some 
went away in the American ship; end then 
of two hundred and seventy-five persons who 
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had sailed from England eleven months before, 
there remained only three white and two black 
men, with two boys, and Scott the midship- 
man, Peter Hayles, and the American deserter | 
in the cutter—this being the whole strength | 
of the colony. “ For such a power,” said Bea- | 
ver, “ we have work enough before us.” But 
the great work was done; a stronghold had | 
been erected; shelter was provided for the re- | 
inforcement of colonists which he expected; | 
and he had acquired a character among the | 
negroes for probity as well as resolution, such 
as no white man had ever before him obtained 
upon that coast. Bellchore at this time paid 
him another visit, with twenty-eight men. 
Beaver, who was now strong enough to stand 
in no fear of this treacherous tribe, intended 
at first to reproach him with his intended vil- 
lany, then flog him, and turn him out of the 
island; but further consideration, and the sense | 
of present security, made him change his 
mind, and give him a friendly reception, as if 
he was ignorant of what had passed. Some 
six-pounders were fired, not more with the in- 
tention of amusing him, than of confirming | 
him in his opinion that “ all white man witch!” 
an exclamation which he frequently repeated. | 
He astonished them with his theodolite, with 
his telescope, and with his quadrant, bringing 
down the sun upon one of the Bijuga’s head, 
to the amazement of all his countrymen; and, | 
without intending, he impressed them with a | 
stronger persuasion of his miraculous powers 
than even this exhibition could have produced, 
by happening to be seated upon a cannon when | 
a boy fired it. Some Biafaras visited him, one 
of whom served him excellently well as a 
hunter, and the others worked as well as his 
hired grumetas. Whatever was necessary for 
shelter and security having been provided, 
every thing that was now undertaken was for 
convenience and future comfort: fields, ac- 
cordingly, were inclosed as well as cleared, a 
garden made, and huts built for the grumetas 
-erhaps Beaver was never happier than at this 
time, when looking forward in hope, and 
thoroughly satistied with the effect of his own 
perseverance. He says, indeed, that so far .as 
related to himself, the time which he spent 
upon the island of Bulama (independent of the 
motives which led him thither or kept him 
there) was the best spent part of his life, so 
completely was he thrown upon himself, and 
so completely, in consequence, were al! his re- 
sources of mind called into action. “ For one 
year of that time,” says he, “I had not an in- 
dividual to converse with, and lived almost as 
much the life of a hermit as if there had not 
been another human being on the island. It 
is true that I set every body to work, and di- 
rected them what to do, but there our inter- 
course ceased. Their work done, the grume- 
tas retired to their houses, the settlers to their 
rooms.” He had never before had a tool of | 
any kind in his hand, yet he practised the va- 
rious trades of—1. carpenter in all its branches, 
from that of making a broomstick to that of | 
building a house ; 2. joiner; 3. sawyer, which | 
he found the most difficult of the whole; 4. | 
brickmaker ; 5. tanner, for he tanned a num- | 
ber of goat-skins for the bottoms of a set of | 
chairs; 6. thatcher; 7. tallow-chandler; 8. ' 


| were very numerous. 


| nibble at it.” 


| at the sight 
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rope-maker; 9. sail-maker; 10. caulker; 11. 
plasterer; 12. carcase-butcher, it having fallen 
to his lot more than once to skin and cut up a 
bullock, which had been killed for the colonists. 
And among those occupations which are dig- 
nified with the name of professions, he prac- 
tised as—1. engineer; 2. architect; 3. survey- 
or; and 4. apothecary, “with this difference 
in practice,” said he, “that F never made a 
bill. Some of the employments were not very 
dignified; however, to make amends, | was 
honoured with very fine, nay, magnificent, 
titles. The Portuguese always called me go- 
vernor; the Bijugas, capitad; but all the 
other nations, king (rey).”’ 

The island abounded with game; there was 
the hippopotamus in the river, and elephants 
A most afflicting ac- 
count is given of killing a female and her young 
in the water. Beaver repented that he had at- 
tacked them, when in mercy he was compelled 
to finish the butchery that had been begun ; and 


| “determined never again to attack any of 
| these poor animals, unless he were provided 


with iron slugs; for to fire leaden balls at them 
exceeded,” he said, “ almost any thing in cru- 
elty. The larger elephant grounded in three 
feet water: and, while Peter Hayles was cut- 
ting out its tusks with a broad axe, 1,” says 
Beaver, “sat on its upper side, with a long 
pike, to prick the sharks on the nose which 
surrounded it, and keep them from him ; there 
were never less than seven or eight trying to 
Nothing that came within reach 
of his observation seems ever to have escaped 
it; but he was not able to seek for information, 
owing to the lassitude occasioned by excessive 
labour under a vertical sun. Indeed, even his 
constitution was not acclimated by the repeat- 
ed seasonings which it underwent; true as it 
may be in many cases, that Pars sanitatis velle 
sanare fuit, even the strong will could not for- 
tify him against this deadly atmosphere, though 
it preserved him from the stupifying effect 
which was produced upon the few remaining 
colonists—whose minds “ if ever they had any, 
he says, “ were annihilated.” 

Just twelve months after the departure of 
the Calypso, when he had written his Journal, 
and was sitting down to a boiled fowl for sup- 
per, his door opened, and two Englishmen 
came in. “ It is impossible,” he says, “ to ex- 
press my astonishment, my joy, my feelings, 
Their florid complexions, their 
appearance of health and vigour, were such a 
contrast to the yellow skins and shrivelled car- 
cases which I had for a long time been accus- 
tomed only to see, that I gazed upon them the 
whole evening. [ thought them the hand- 
somest mortals I had ever beheld.” They 


| were from a vessel bound to Sierra Leone, but 
charged with letters for him, and some provi- 


sions for the colony. The letters were from 
the trustees, in reply to the despatches by the 
Calypso and the Hankey. They promised to 
send out, in about six weeks or two months, 
some six, eight, or ten settlers, with a fresh 
supply of useful articles; and if, in the inter- 
val, they should receive favourable accounts 
from him, or meet with the encouragement 
from government which they expected, they 
said that the shipment would probably be very 
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considerable, and the settlers more numerous, 
as well as of a proper description; and they 
expressed the most earnest wish that he would 
not think of quitting the colony—at least dur- 
ing the present season—bot exert himself to 
keep it up, and prevail on his associates to 
stand by him, so that his hard labours might 
not be rendered fruitless. 

These letters informed him of the war with 
France; upon which he writes in his Journal, 
thus—as we might expect him to have writ- 
ten :— 

“ Although no earthly consideration would 
have induced me to have placed myself in my 
present situation, could I have foreseen, on our 
leaving England, that we were so near a war, 
or even that there was a distant probability of 
one; yet, being here, I cannot leave it. If I 
take every body with me, I abandon the colo- 
ny when there is no necessity for so doing: I 
deceive those who placed themselves under my 
care; I betray the subscribers at home ; I be- 
tray the interest of humanity. It is true, I 
am under no written obligation; I receive no 
At receive no support—I have no master. 

rue, but I feel that I ought to stay; and, 
therefore, be the consequences what they may, 
here will.I remain. Should I go, and leave 
the colonists, they would all be killed: they 
could not exist without me. Should I not in 
that case, besides desertion, be guilty of mur- 
der? Whatdol get by remaining here? noth- 
ing. Yes, I do: the satisfaction of feeling that 
Iact as I ought todo. I[ hrve therefore writ- 
ten to the Admiralty the following letter :— 


“ ¢ Island of Bulama, July 24, 1793. 


“<Sir,—I have to request that you will be 
pleased to inform their Lordships, that, by a 
vessel which arrived here on the 22d instant, 
{ was informed that all half-pay officers have 
been ordered, through the medium of the Ga- 
tette to return to England: also, to inform 
them that I have the direction of a small co- 
lony whose very existence depends upon my 
presence. If I disobey their Lordship’s order 
in the Gazette, I know that I am liable to lose 
my commission ; and if I obey it, 1 never de- 
served one. 

“*T hope their Lordships will observe the 
peculiar difficulty of my situation, and give 
me credit when I aver that the king has not 
an officer more attached to him, his country, 
and constitution, than myself; that it is with 
the greatest regret I found myself obliged to 
beabsent from the fleet in time of war; and 
that I shall embrace the first opportunity of 
joining my profession. I have the honour to 
be, &e. 

“* To Philip Stevens, Esq., 
Secretary to the Admiralty.’” 


In the despatches, which he took this oppor- 
tanity of — to the trustees, he said, “ the 


good people of England need not be afraid of 
coming out. They will find a fort ready to 
protect them. They need not be much afraid 
of the climate: [ think it a tolerably healthy 
one. They need not run the risk of clearing 
a spot of ground to build on: I have already 
&s much cleared as a large town would cover,” 
&e, Fortunately for others, though fatally for 
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the scheme in which he had so heartily en- 
gaged, his despatches never reached the trus- 
tees; the promised reinforcements never ar- 
rived; and he was left to work on with gru- 
metas, who soon learned the secret of their 
own strength. The rains had now returned. 
“ All hands sick,” was the usual entry in the 
Journal; and when a grumeta was to be flog- 
ged for house breaking, Beaver was obliged to 
make his own comrades punish him, for none 
of the colonists were able to perform that 
office. The loss of memory, from which the 
survivors seem partially to have recovered 
during the better season, returned; and, what 
with sickness, fear, and despondency, all of 
them becaine almost idiots. “I have had sick- 
ness as well as others,” says Beaver, “ more 
bodily exertion than any other individual—and 
more mental exertion than all of them put to- 
gether; and yet I am the only person in the 
colony whose memory is totally unimpaired. 
It is true I have never been afraid; while 
every other person has lived in fear and trem- 
bling for these last eleven months. Whether 
or not fear can produce such effects, I shall 
leave to the physician or philosopher to deter- 
mine. The fact is as | state it.” 

Shortly after this he found it necessary to 
disrate Peter Hayles, the pirate; and, for 
some forgotten provocation, assembled the co- 
lonists, and asked them if they were not all 
villains? This “all” amounted only to seven 
men and one boy; and an exception from the 
charge of villany was made in favour of Mr. 
Hood, who was now thoroughly stupified, but 
had always been a guood, quiet, hard-working 
man, willing to do whatever was in his power. 
Of this little number, two ran off with the 
boat, for which he consoled himself by think- 
ing there were now two mouths less to feed. 
Bennet, the one, had “ never done any thing 
but craw! about the block-house ;” and Peter 
Hayles, the other, though he had been the 
most useful man in the whole set, had of late 
been “not worth his salt.” He left the fol- 
lowing letter behind him, asking leave to go, 
after he had run away :— 

“To Mr. Beaver. —Sir, I hope that you will 
pardon me for riteing to you, which | know I 
am not worthy of, but I hope you will forgive 
me for all things past, for I am going to try to 
yet a passage to the Cape deverds, and then 
for America. Sir, if you will be so good as to 
let me go, | shall be greatly ab bleaght to you. 
Sir, I hope you will parden me for runing 
away. Sir, fal your most obedient umbld 
servant, Perer Hayes. 

“ Sir, I do rite with Tears in my eyes.” 


Gallows-bird as he was, it may be believed 
that he spoke truth in this postscript, and that 
in circumstances less desperate, he would have 
served Beaver to the last. 

Bellchore now paid him another visit, and 
pressed him to return it, saying his women did 
nothing but cry to see him, and he must come 
and satisfy them or they would die. “The 
cunning old rascal!” says Beaver, “ he forgot 
that all white man witch.” Knowing that he 
could do nothing by force, he wanted to get 
Beaver into his power, and then get rum, pow- 
der, tobacco, and arms, of which he thought 
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the blockhouse was full, for his ransom. A 
friendly Papal trader sent him word to arm his 
grumetas, and beware of the Bijugas. But the 
grumetas were at this time the more danger- 
ous of the two; and the four remaining colo- 
nists, stupified asin other respects they were, 
distinctly perceived their danger. At the end 
of October they presented to him what they 
entitled a humble petition, declaring their in- 
tention of departing by a vessel which was 
hourly expected. “ It is not out of disrespect 
to you, Sir,” they said; “far from it. We are 
all sorry to leave you; but we hope that you 
will value your life as we do ours, and leave a 
place which you cannot hold without risking 
your life every moment both night and day.” 
Beaver replied, that he could not prevent their 
deserting him, but that he would procure some 
Portuguese soldiers at Bissao to keep the place 
with them; and he only requested them not to 
let the grumetas know their intention till he 
could receive an answer from Bissao. 

For a fortnight after this he went on with 
his works—making a pond, op up stumps, 
and finishing inclosures. The colonists then 
presented a second petition, to the same te- 
nour as the first, but in a more determined 
tone ; and Hood said, that sorry as he was to 
leave the island, and more to leave Beaver 
alone on it, go he would, he and the rest hav- 
ing done their duty by remaining with him so 
long. If he would not go with thein in the 
cutter, they would run away and leave him to 
his fate. Beaver represented to them the dan- 
ger of going to sea in a cutter without ropes, 
sails, anchors, cables, chart of the channel on 
which gny dependence could be placed, pilot, 
or any individual who knew any thing of the 
place; without sailors also, for there was but 
one among them, and he was lame, and had a 
fever whenever he was exposed to the air. 
Their danger he states forcibly; but their an- 
swer was, “If we remain, death is certain; if 
we go, we have a chance.” Further opposi- 
tion would have been unavailing; and when 
the last argument which was addressed to 
their fears failed, he yielded, but not till then 
did he discontinue clearing the ground of 





stumps. Most of the stores he sold to an 
agent of the Portuguese government, and to 
his friend Cardoso; the rest he shipped. “I | 
must confess,” says he, “ that in going out of | 
the harbour, I feel a great reluctance at being | 
obliged to abandon a spot which I have cer- 
tainly very much improved, and to see all my 
exertions, my cares and anxieties for the suc- 

cess of this infant colony, entirely thrown | 
away; but, at the same time, I do feel an ho- 

nest consciousness that every thing that could 
be reasonably expected from me had been done 
to secure (though without success) its esta- 
blishment.”” When he was thus obliged to 
abandon the island, the trees of about fifty 
acres had been cut down and burnt, and thir- 
teen of these acres cleared of the stumps, and 
inclosed in three inclosures; a garden of half 
an acre, and a cattle and poultry yard of twice 
as much more had been inclosed with pales. 
There was a blockhouse ; two nests of grume- 
tas’ houses; a good broad road leading to each; 
a well in the blockhouse ; and a pond for fresh 
water in the field. Almost all, except the 
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blockhouse, had been done by the labour of 
free natives. Tropical fruits, esculent vegeta- 
bles, and other trees, were thriving in the gar- 
den. The practicability, therefore, of culti- 
vating such productions, and by means of free 
natives, Beaver, as he himself says, undoubt- 
edly had proved. Shelter and protection were 
prepared for more settlers; and fields were 
ready for the plough. Beaver had done more 
than this. In a part of the world, where it 
was an opinion established as firmly as any 
point of faith, and warranted by all former ex- 
perience, that “ all white man rogue,” he had 
obtained the confidence and respect of the peo- 
ple. Their first impressions were unfavoura- 
ble, because he would not deal with them for 
slaves; but when it was seen that he was in 
earnest in this refusal, and would neither buy 
nor sell them, that he paid his grumetas fairly, 
and let them leave him whenever they thought 
good, among all the nations (and they were 
many, to whom these men belonged) it became 
asaying, that “ the white man of Bulama can't 
do bad.”’ 

Upon reaching Sierra Leone he sold the 
cutter, disposed of four of his companions ac- 
cording to their own wishes, recovered of an- 
other fever, and of the jaundice which follow- 
ed it, recruited his greatly exhausted strength, 
and then returned-to England in one of the 
company’s vessels, with Mr. Hood, the only 
surviving subscriber! On his arrival, the Bu- 
lama Association held a meeting at the Man- 
sion House, passed a vote of estes to him, 
and resolved that a gold medal! should be pre- 
sented to him in acknowledgment of his meri- 
torious services: this vote, and this unper- 
formed resolution were his only reward for 
two years of such unparalleled exertions—he 
having moreover lost his half-pay, not only 
for that time, but for the six months preced- 


ing. 

Within two months after his return he was 
made first lieutenant of the Stately, sixty-four, 
in which ship he distinguished himself at the 


capture of the Cape of Good Hope. ¢Aftera 
cruise off the Isle of France, that ship joined 
the squadron under Sir G. H. Elphinstone, 
with whom Beaver then commenced an ac- 
quaintance which ripened into a friendship 
that was only terminated by death. He was 
present at the capture of the Dutch squadron, 
and the admiral then removed him into his 


| own flag-ship, the Monarch, the same in which 


he had commenced his maritime career. On 
the way home the Monarch was driven into 
Crookhaven, on the coast of Ireland, just when 
the French were off Bantry Bay, and near 
them it was obliged to remain some days at 
anchor. A large French frigate was wrecked 
about three miles off; there were on board 
three hundred seamen and two hundred and 
sixty soldiers: “ on her striking the rocks, the 
former hoisted out the boats, and beat out the 
brains of all the latter who attempted to enter 
them. Neither would they admit any of the 
officers, through whose folly, they exclaimed, 
the ship was lost. While thus deliberately 
guilty of such atrocious murders, these wretch- 
es perished themselves, a dreadful instance of 
the savage depravity produced by a total want 
of order, discipline, and religious obligation.” 
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Seven, whom Beaver rescued from the wreck, 
were the only survivors ! 

A coolness between Lord Keith and the Ad- 
miralty is believed to have disappointed Bea- 
ver's hopes of promotion at this time, which 
chagrined him the more, because he used tc 
say, ‘he would not give a pin to be made an 
admiral after fifty.” The mutiny soon follow- 
ed, and he observes in his journal that hearty 
as his regard for British tars had always been, 
he should now like their character better than 
ever, for the decency and moderation with 
which, except in one ship, all hands had con- 
ducted themselves throughout that astounding 
transaction. Lord Keith, being appointed to 
the command in the Mediterranean, applied 
for him to resume his old situation on board 
the Foudroyant, for he had now become noted 
as the best first lieutenant in the service. 

“ He found that ship in such a state of in- 
subordination, that three days after joining 
her, he writes—‘ What confusion every where! 
one would suppose that we were manned from 
the Glory; last night we had all but lost the 
ship—this will never do.’ Soon afterwards he 
exclaims, ‘ Are the officers goin 
men ? fe 


now nearly run over a brig, but where from, 
or whither bound, the Lord knows—a pretty 
look-out for a smart ship.’” 

“It should be here premised, that this cap- 
tious tone might rise, in some measure, from 


the view which the writer, as a first lieutenant | 
| post rank; and in the expedition to Egypt, he 


selected expressly to carry on all the detail du- 
ties, took of the state of the ship. Indeed, it 


must be candidly admitted, that with a zeal | 


sometimes bordering upon heat, his rigidly 
exact notions did not always quadrate with 
those of his messmates. He took umbrage at 
an apparent levity not unusual in a flag-ship, 
where youths of powerful interest are brought 


together rather to accept than to earn commis- | 


sions; and having determined to act up to 
what he cunigerel the punctilio of service, he 
brought Lord Cochrane, despite of his influ- 
ence with the commander-in-chief, to a court- 
martial, for failing in personal respect towards 


him. The frivolity of excessive nicety about | 


scrubbing decks, squaring yards, burnishing 
arms, polishing stanchions, flying kites, and 
reefing to a second of time, he despised, and 
pethaps justly; but he deemed every breach 
of offteial decorum too dangerous an inroad 
upon our truly Spartan system of discipline to 
be overlooked.” » 
He followed Lord Keith to the Queen Char- 
lotte, and his promotion soon took place to the 
Dolphin, 44;—but it was thought that the 
flag-ship would not have been destroyed if he 
continued in her, because he never permit- 
ted hay to be pressed on board, to which cause 
her loss, by taking fire, was generally attri- 
buted. He now distinguished himeelf at the 
siege of Genoa, and being appointed to treat, 
on the part of the English, when that city ca- 
Paes, a French account remarks that “the 
nglish Captain Bivera answered non, non, to 


every thing ; the Austrian general was more 


polite.” In our own service it was too often 
found throughout the war that on such occa- 
sions soldiers were more polite than sailors. 





to copy the | 
We have here so many for promotion, | 
that few are left for plain duty; we had just | 
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Massena was most urgent to retain some small 
craft, “ for having taken all our ships,” said he, 
“a few boats are beneath your notice.” It 
seems that Lord Keith afterwards softened 
Capt. Beaver's no, and that Massena used 
these very boats to smuggle away his plunder. 
Lord Keith thought to reward his services, 
which had been very great during the siege, 
by making him the bearer of the despatches; 
but the circuitous route which he was obliged 
to take gave time for news of the battle of 
Marengo to arrive before him; and when he 
reached the Admiralty, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, he found his despatches were of no im- 
portance, and returned without either his post 
commission or the gift usual on such occasions, 
neither of which ought to have been withheld. 
If the guns could not be fired for the capture 
of a place which the enemy had regained, 
there was no reason why an officer, who had 
performed his part zealously and well, should 
have been disappointed of his due reward. 
Confident, however, as he had a right to be, 
in his character and himself, he married at 
Gibraltar, on his way back, a lady to whom he 
had been previously engaged. Next he was 
heard of in the expedition before Cadiz, where 
Morla, whose name has since become so pecu- 
jiarly and everlastingly infamous, addressed 
that memorable letter to the British command- 


| ers, which made them, for the sake of humanity, 


and to their own and their country’s honour, 


| desist from the intended attack. Beaver was 


now appointed to command the flag-ship, with 


it was who so diligently arranged the naval 
communications, as to draw from Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie the remark, that all his wants 
were anticipated as if by magic. His conduct, 


| during that campaign, obtained for him, from 


the Porte, the medal of the order of the Cres- 
cent, a diamond box for himself, and a golden 
one for each of his lieutenants; but when the 
peace of Amiens was made he found “ that by 
a new government order, respecting freight 


| money, he had lost eleven hundred pounds on 
| which he had reckoned; bis plate, and every 


thing necessary for housekeeping, which he 
had sent from England, disappeared at sea, 
and he was left poor indeed.” He was paid 
off on his arrival in England; a frigate was of- 
fered him, but he wisely declined it, because 
of his inability, in time of peace, to maintain a 
family at home, and support the expense of a 
table afloat: so he fixed himself at Watford, 


| and there found his time fully occupied with 


his family, his books, his cottage, and his half- 
acre of garden. But his was too active and 
too ambitious a spirit for retirement; Bulama 
was still, to his imagination, a little paradise, 
(such, indeed, it might be for a race of civilized 
negroes, or for a mixed breed, uniting the Eu- 
ropean mind with the African constitution,) 
and the command of two or three vessels for 
African colonization appeared to be within his 
reach, when the renewal of war closed this 
scheme. 

He was now appointed to command the Sea 
Fencibles, on the Essex coast; and it is said 
by his. biographer that his strictures at that 
time “ are so clearly decisive on certain points 
of national impolicy, and, from disdaining to 
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temporize, expressed so strongly, that it is not 
advisable to publish them.” To us it appears 
always advisable, when it can be done without 
danger, to expose any national impolicy, and 
that, too, in the strongest terms ; for it is only 
by such exposure that we can hope to have it 
amended. He submitted to the Admiralty a 
plan for destroying the flotilla at Boulogne ; 
and he published, upon the subject of the then 
threatened invasion, a letter in the Courier 
(reprinted in this volume,) so clear and so con- 
vincing in its arguments, that it might have 
sufficed to dispel the fears of even the most 
timid: in that letter he spoke of the British 
army, “ with which,” said he, “I have served 
in each quarter of the globe. I know its merits, 
I know its foibles; I know it well, and am as 
fully convinced as I am that I now write, 
that this army as far surpasses all others in 
bravery, as British seamen surpass all others 
in skill.” At this time he found leisure to ar- 
range and publish his African Memoranda, a 
book* which, though little noticed at the time, 
and still too little known, is perhaps the most 
extraordinary record of individual perseve- 
rance, exertion, and resolution, that ever is- 
sued from the press 

After frequent applications, he was at length 
appointed to the Acasta, a forty-gun frigate, 
and, having settled his wife and children at | 
Swansea, sailed for the West Indies. Being | 
sent to Halifax for repairs, the opinion which | 
he formed of our then pendant disputes in 
America was thus expressed ina letter. “If | 
either dignity or policy guided our councils, we 
should have been at war with these people, for | 
our conciliatory system is viewed only as want 
of energy. Instead of strictly enforcing our 
orders in council, we enact ordinances one | 
day, and the next issue licenses in the teeth of | 
them; thereby decidedly sacrificing our na- | 
tional to our commercial interest.” Speaking | 
then of the “ vulgarity, mendacity, and malig- 
nity of the American democratic press,” quali- 
ties in which it was not exceeded by our own, 
he says, “ with you in Europe, the public mind 
is too ardently occupied to pay that attention 
to transatlantic politics which perhaps they 
merit: but the heads of departments here 
should detect and expose the misrepresenta- ; 
tions and falsehoods which flow so profusely ; 
what remains uncontradicted will generally be 
credited, for many read, while few think. If | 
the editor of the Halifax Gazette cannot stem | 
the effect of the poison which is disseminated | 
in this province, and is withholden by disaffec- 
tion, indolence, or fear, the sooner he sells his 
types and presses, and kicks his devils into hell, 
the better.” 

It is proper in this place to relate something 
which is altogether unnoticed by Captain Bea- 
ver's biographer. In the summer of the year 
1811, Mr. Brougham, as an instance of the op- 
pression and cruelty practised in the British 
navy, brought forward a story in tue House of 
Commons, to this effect :-— 

“A naval captain on the western station, 
about two years ago, acted with such severity 
to his crew, that to a man they expressed their 








* London, 4to. 1805. 


| them. 
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discontent. One man, who had beer flogged 
once or twice, said, ‘ that if he were sentenced 
to be flogged again, he would leap overboard ; 
this being told the captain, he replied, ‘ I will 
try the gentleman’ Accordingly the man 
was again sentenced ‘o be flogged, and actual- 
ly leapt into the sea. At this time the vessel 
was under an easy press of sail, and there was 
a general cry of ‘ Heave to, heave to; lower 
the boat.’ But the captain said, ‘No; if the 
gentleman prefers that ship to this, he is wel. 
come to sail in it. He would not permit 
any attempt to save him; and the man was 
drowned.’” 

Upon this, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
called upon Mr. Brougham to state the name 
of the ship ; he did so, but not in the course of 
the debate, nor till the day before the session 
closed, when of course it was not possible that 
inquiry could be made in time for refuting the 
misrepresentation, if such it should prove, as 
publicly as it had been made. 

“ The Admiralty, however, immediately in- 
vestigated the business; a lieutenant, who had 
at the time belonged to the ship, was found, 
and his deposition related the circumstances as 
they had really occurred. The sufferer was 
ordered to be flogged, not to try whether he 


| would fulfil his intention of jamping overboard, 


(for no such intention had been expressed on 
his part, and still less had any such diabolical 
purpose of provoking him to effect it ever en- 
tered the heart of the captain,) but because he 
had been asleep below during his watch; an 
offence of which he had been repeatedly guilty 
It was true that he jumped overboard; the 
lieutenant who made this deposition was at the 
time standing by the captain, where he heard, 
and could not but hear, every word which the 
captain spoke; it was false that the captain 
had used the words imputed to him, or any 
words of the like import; it was false that no 
efforts were made to save the man; the ship 
was put back, and the boat lowered; and it 
was equally false, and equally calumnious, 
that the crew to a man expressed their discon- 
tent against the captain for his habitual severi- 
ty, for he was both beloved and respected by 
The captain, against whom this accu- 
sation of nothing less than wanton murder had 
been thus groundlessly thrown out, is one of 
the most able men and distinguished officers in 
the British service. But =a is the system of 
these popular reformers :—like the stone lions 
of the state inquisition at Venice, they are 
ready to receive all accusations, however un- 
supported, and open-mouthed to repeat them, 
careless whom or what they injure, so they can 
but gain popularity.” 

This statement is copied here from a publi- 
cation of that time; a copy of the deposition 
is in our possession, and it is just and proper 
not to withhold now, what was withheld then, 
that the Acasta was the ship named, and Philip 
Beaver the officer who was thus accused! No 
comment can be needed; but if the circum- 
stance had found a place in Captain Smyth's 
volume, no better annotation could have ac- 
companied it than the example which he bas 
given of Beaver's regard for the lives and the 
well-being of the men under his com : 
Writing to a young friend who had just been 
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appointed to a sloop of war, he bade him recol- 
t— 


“ That numbers of your people have been im- 
, and are the unwilling victims of our 
temporal, though urgent interests. Such con- 
siderations, added to the tantalizing breach- 
es of the ties of home, which the very na- 
ture of the service renders necessary, should 
make every good officer desirous of establish- 
ing the comfort of his crew. Temper disci- 
pline with kindness. Endeavour to grant some 
respite in port, if the tenour of your instruc- 
tions will admit it. The refitting, stowing 
stores, squaring yards, working boats, and dry- 
ing sails, with all the minor minutia, leave but 
little leisure. And yet I know many smart 
gentlemen who torment themselves to find 
constant labour for their ship’s companies; 
and who would be astonished to discover that 
it was not considered a proof of knowledge. 
Jack knows well enough what is necessary, 
and therefore does not relish a too frequent 
mustering of hammocks and bags, polishing of 
iron work, and other artificial modes of teasing 
the time.” —pp. 171, 172. 

Such were his feelings regarding the com- 
fort of his crew; and, as respecting their 
lives— 

“ Remarking one day, in conversation, upon 
the dangers to which many, from a initahon 
sense of courage, sometimes expose themselves 
and their crews, where no corresponding ad- 
vantage could be gained,—he said he had 
sinned occasionally in that way himself, but 
was cured of the propensity by an incident, 
which, though trifling in itself, had made a 
strong impression upon his mind. He had 
stood close in under one of the batteries of 
Martinique, when a shot fired from it fell at 
the feet of a midshipman, whom he had re- 
ceived under the anxious solicitations of a pa- 
rent, to be as careful of him as circumstances 
would permit. ‘I asked myself seriously 
whether I had fulfilled the entreaties of my 
friend? I had no business to be where I then 
was, for no object could be accomplished by it ; 
and had this boy been killed, I should have 
considered his death to have lain at my door. 
The same feeling has influenced me since; 
and as, however ? may risk my own life, I 
have no right, unnecessarily, to endanger that 
of others, I take care to avoid it.’”’ 

The truth is, that Beaver was beloved by his 
men, and not by his officers. Captain Smyth 

rves, that he could not understand, and 
found it difficult to excuse, either indifference 
or idleness in either. His discipline, in the 
early part of his career, was, like that in which 
he had himself been trained, severe ; but he soon 
saw his error, acknowledged and corrected it. 
It then became strict, but never tyrannical, 
never unjust, never capricious. “ Yet,’’ says 
bis biographer, “the pardonable weakness of 
forgiving @ little more frequently would, per- 

, have brought the commander's character 
nearer to perfection. But with him the pun- 
ishment of slight transgressions could not be 
‘mputed to heat of temper, cloaked under the 
necessities of official discipline: it was what he 
considered a conscientious discharge of his 
duty.” Such the men knew it to be: they saw 
that he was exceedingly careful of their health ; 
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that he was sparing of their lives; and, what 
they would fee! more than either, that he saved 
them from the annoyance of unnecessary la- 
bour. They therefore loved, as well as re- 
spected and admired him. But with the offi- 
cers he was not popular, except with those 
who were capable of appreciating his charac- 
ter: for, when he commanded, he rarely, if 
ever, consulted any one. “There was a de- 
gree of moral as well as physical magnanimi- 
ty about him, which rather sought than shrunk 
from responsibility.” He could as easily have 
lowered his stature, as have concealed his con- 
sciousness of superiority to most of those by 
whom he was surrounded ; and, “‘ wherever in- 
capacity was evident, he evinced contempt, 
even towards senior officers.” But he had no 
other pride than this, which he deemed requi- 
site for his station and necessary in his peal 
sion. Both in his life and conversation he was 
a strictly moral man—rather, it should be said, 
a religious one; for his life bore testimony to 
the sincerity and efficacy of his belief. He 
read prayers regularly and solemnly to the 
ship’s company, and set them the best exam- 
ple, in the regularity and temperance of his 
habits. 

Beaver was not unsuccessful in the Acasta, 
but his agent at Barbadoes died insolvent ; and 
he was thus defrauded of more than £3000 
prize-money. He bore a distinguished part in 
the capture of Martinique and of the Saintes, 
—having, at both places, the charge of con- 
ducting and Janding the troops; opened a com- 
munication with the Caraccas, upon the com- 
mencement of the Spanish war against the 
French; and, in 1809, sailed for England in 
his crazy frigate, “ literally freighted with 
Frerchmen,” his crew being so weak, that he 
not only thought it prudent to sleep with load- 
ed fire-arms himself, but recommended a cap- 
tain and lieutenant, who were his passengers, 
to do the same. The Acasta was paid off, and 
he remained about six months unemployed, 
when Lord Mulgrave appointed him to the Ni- 
sus, a frigate just completed; and he took 
leave of his friends and family for ever, anc 
sailed for the Cape. The disembarkation at 
the Isle of France was entirely managed by 
him; and it was one of the most perfect as 
well as most arduous operations of the kind. 
As a reward for his exertions, the admiral left 
him senior officer on the station. Being thus 
“ obliged frequently to have men of high rank 
with their staff on board, he entreated that he 
might be permitted to draw for the trifling al- 
lowance generally accompanying a broad pen- 
dant; this, although inadequate to his expenses, 
would have diminished the accumulation of 
debt, in which the very nature of his distin- 

uished services necessarily involved him; but 
fis request was unheeded.” Commodore Bea- 
ver's next service was the capture of the Sey- 
chelles: after which he sailed for Madras, for 
treasure, taking the degree and a half channel, 
in consequence of a manuscript chart which 
he obtained in his conquest, and thus saving 
nearly a thousand miles of route. In the re- 
duction of Java he bore a conspicuous part, as 
he had always done wherever his services were 

required. 
he war in the East being thus concluded, 
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he returned to the Isle of France, cruised af- 
terwards in search of an expected enemy in 
the Southern 
mined the @ast coast of Africa. On that coast, 
at Johanna, ahd at Mozambique, he collected 
many particulars concerning 


jan Ocean, and in 1812 exa- | 


enyowski; and | 


believing that he knew more of the betrayal, | 
and consequent fate, of that remarkable ad- | 


venturer than any other person in the world, 
he expressed a hope in his journal that he 
might, at some future day, in his half-pay cot- 
tage, relate that tragedy to the world, and 


“ expose the villany of those, who, by the bar- | 
barous murder of an adventurous nobleman, | 
had so deeply injured the cause of humanity in | 


those benighted regions.” Beaver had a strong | 
sympathy with Benyowski: to colonize in Afri- 
ca, for the purpose of civilizing the Africans, 
was the first wish of his heart. His account 
of Quiloa is very curious; and his conduct 
there distinguished by the same promptitude 
and sense of justice which always characterized 
him. He returned to the Cape somewhat de- 
bilitated by a disorder contracted at Batavia by 
hard duty, and by exertions at Quiloa, which 
were deemed imprudent. Beginning now to | 
think with some anxiety concerning the future, 
and being painfully desirous to rejoin his fa- 
thily, he heard with joy that his ship was or- 
dered, toward the end of December, to St. | 
Helena, to collect a convoy for England ; but 
neglecting, in his habitual reliance upon a 
strong constitution, to employ any medical aid 
for an obstruction, which might easily have 
been removed, he did not apply to his surgeon 
till it was too late. An interesting account of | 
his death is given by that surgeon, Mr. Prior 
now well known as the biographer of Barke: 
it was such as might have been expected from | 
the whole tenour of his life, composed and 
manly, in the confidence of one who had al- 
ways endeavoured to do his duty to the utinost, 
and in Christian faith. 

His last hours were cheered by a persuasion 
that a valuable American ship, which he had 
lately captured, would form a provision for his 
family; “for he had no suspicion that the 
greater part of the cargo would be claimed and 
awarded as individual property.” 

“ His family, at his death, consisted of Mrs. 
Beaver and six children; and as fortune had 
not favoured him in the acquisition of wealth, 
his widow was, through the kindness of Lord 
Viscount Melville, appointed matron of Green- 
wich Hospital School—a situation which she 
could have little contemplated, when her bus- 
band was so conspicuous in the high road to 
the brightest honours. This nomination, how- 
ever, afforded a refuge from pecuniary dis- 
tress, and procured her an unexpected source 


of consolation, in the eager desire with which | 


the veteran sailors crowded her door, intreat- 
ing to see the children, those interesting por 
traits of their late revered commander.”—p. 


Captain Smyth has rendered a service to his 
rofession and his country by publishing these 
Memoirs of his friend. Yet we wish that he 
may be induced to perform a further service to | 


both, and a further justice to the dead, by giv- 
ing us more of Reaver's papers, of his~ jour- 
nals and his letters; for, if ever there was a 


Fame.— Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 


man whose secret thoughts would bear expo- 
sure to the world, it was this. Were these re- 
mains collected and published, with his 4fri- 
can Memoranda, in such a form as would put 
them within reach of that wider public, to 
whom such a work would be equally accepta- 
ble and useful, they ought to be put into the 
hands of every midshipman, and of every 
young soldier as well; and they would form for 
their author a more durable monument than 
could have been erected to him in Westminster- 
Abbey or St. Paul's. 


FAME. 
From the “ York Gazette.” 


I love thee, mighty trump of Fame, 

When echoing to the winds of Heaven, 
Swells o'er the earth some glorious name— 

Some mind for man and nature given ;— 
But more I love the secret praise 

That like the morn’s half-opening rose, 
But by its scented breath betrays 

The bower in which its beauty glows! 


[ love thee, Sun, of stars the star! 

As, throned amid the heaven of blue, 
Rushes thy splendour free and far, 

O’er mountain top and vale of dew ;— 
But more | love the infant ray, 

As rising from its eastern cave, 
With circling flight, with fond delay, 

It seems to kiss the crimson wave. 


[ love to hear the Anthem’s sweep 
Through old cathedrals dim and high, 
Like swellings of the midnight deep— 
Like echoes of the opening sky ;— 
Yet more I love the first faint tone 
That dies along the breeze’s wing; 
Now thrilling sweet, now dim and gone, 
As if a spirit touched the string. 


I love thee, Genius, in the hour 
When triumph round thee pours its blaze ; 
When stands in bright consummate power 
The Spirit for a nation’s gaze. 
Yet more I love the first rich glance 
Of thy dark eye through early gloom, 
The whisperings of thy half-waked trance, 
The first wild rustlings of thy plume. 


— 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPO- 


4EON.* 


So much has been written about Napoleon, 
the greater part of which is so justly liable to 


| the suspicion of falsehood, that a corrector and 


} 


verifier of the various stories respecting him 
becomes as valuabie a contributor to true 
knowledge as the reporter of new facts. M. 
de Bourrienne, however, appears in both cha- 


* Mémoires de M. De Bourrienne, Ministre 
d'Etat, sur Napoléon, le Directoire, le Consv- 
lat, l'Empire et la Restauration. Tomes 1.— 
VI. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 
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racters: his position was favourable for the 
collection of the truth, and his disposition fits 
him for the business of correction. His comrade 
at school; his friend in after-life, sharing his 
young hopes and fears; a partner in his first 
successes, and then his intimate private secre- 
tary; a kind of third hand or other self for 
many years of conquest, glory and power—no 
one assuredly has yet entered the lists with 
such claims to be heard on the subject of Na- 
poleon as M. Fauvelet de Bourrienne. In or- 
der to encourage Bourrienne under the ardu- 
ous labour he continually imposed upon him, Bo- 
naparte would sometimes say, “ Dourrienns 
we shall go down to posterity together.” The 
vanity of this hope was shown in the answer— 
“Can you tell me who was the secretary of | 
Alexander?” The author has, however, a 
ood chance of reaching that goal which, per- 
mad the secretary might have missed. Un- 
doubtedly, as long as the character and achieve- 
ments of Napoleon are an object of interest to 
the student, and it would be difficult to say 
when they will cease to be so, the work of 
Bourrienne will be referred to as a most faith- 
ful depository of information respecting a great 
number of his acts, and moreover of his mo- 
tives and true character. Other books have 





iven us Napoleon in the field, or in the court; 
in the saloon, and in the privacy even of his 
apartments: But Bourrienne shows him in the 
cabinet, in the private-cabinet, the birth-place 
of all his vast conceptions, and the starting 
point of each of his great courses—the scene | 
of his mental debates, and the asylum where 
he retreated to decide, to consider, and to give 
the first movement to his great designs. Night 
and day Bourrienne worked with him; early 
and late, before and after dinner, with or with- 
out sleep, his secretary was on the spot, read 
his despatches, translated his communications, 
and opened his letters. Bourrienne was aware 
that he and his master were making history; 
so that he did not, like so many unconscious 
actors in great scenes, let the opportunities | 
pass without taking accurate note of all that 
came under his notice. In spite of the fatigue 
of incessant labour at all unseasonable hours, 
he let no day pass without recording its events, 
or setting aside the materials for judging them 
aright. He thus became the possessor of an ac- 
cumulation of documents of unequalled interest, 
which have proved the groundwork of these Me- 
moirs. With them as his companions, Bour- 
rienne, whether for greater quiet or greater se- 
curity, has now sought a retreat in the cha- 
teau of the Duchess of Brancas, in the Nether- 
lands, where he has undertaken the task of 
reading and correcting the former histories of 
Napoleon, and of writing his own. He is, 
however, too modest to dignify it with so high- 
sounding a title; he only lease that the future 
historian, when the time arrives to do strict 
justice to Napoleon, will find in his work infor- 
mation upon the matters which came within 
bis knowledge ; for it is only of such that he 
speaks: many great events pass without no- 
tice; battles and conquests, and other impor- 
fant scenes, take place without more than a 
casual allusion in the pages of these Memoirs, 
the reason assigned, viz. that Bourrienze 
bad not witnessed them, and possessed no au- 


| action. 
| beenearly instilled into him by some accident- 
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thentic documents relating to them. Let, as 
he says, others do as much, andwe would add 
“no more.” But why, it may be asked, should 
we repose more confidence in the profession of 
Bourrienne than in many others who have 
laid strong claim to belief. We put the ques- 
tion for the sake of giving the answer. 

‘«« My answer,” says he, “is very simple. I 
enter the lists the last; I have read av that 
my predecessors have wriiten; I have a deep 
conviction of the truth of all I say; 1 have no 
interest in deceiving, no disgrace to fear, no 
recompense to expect. I neither wish to ob- 
scure his glory, nor to decorate it. However 
great Napoleon may have been, he was a man, 
and had he not a man’s weaknesses? I speak 
of him such as I have seen him, known him— 
often admired, sometimes condemned him. I 
tell all I have witnessed, heard, written 
thought under each circumstance. I have 
neither permitted myself to be enslaved by the 
prestiges of the imagination, nor by friendship, 
nor by hatred. I have not moreover, intro- 
duced a single reflection which did not arise 
in my own mind at the very moment of the 
event which produced it. How many acts, 
how many writings were there which I could 
only lament! how many measures inconsistent 
with my views, iny principles, my character, 
in which the best intentions in the world were 
utterly powerless in resisting the obstacles 


| presented by a will of iron.” 


Napoleon's master-passion was a hunger of 
future fame. What will history say ?—what 
will posterity think >—were the speeches often- 
est in his mouth: they became his principle of 
Doubtless this love of renown had 


al instruction; it probably produced some of 
his earliest steps in life: and when he first felt 


| that it was likely to be gratified, when it first 


occurred to him that he was in a position in 
which all the world were beginning to talk of 
him, we may conceive with what ardour this 
passion would grow—with what devouring 
energy it would arm his will: effect would be- 


| come a cause, and give that impetus to his ca- 
| reer which endured to the termination of his 
| existence. 


This observation is rendered par- 
ticularly necessary when the historian has to 


| take into consideration the documents from 


St. Helena, which nearly all proceeded from 
his own mouth, and all of which were correct- 
ed either by his own pen, or under his own 
direction. The Memoirs of ‘St. Helena are 
neither more nor less than the views which 
Napoleon wished posterity to take of his own 
character and actions; truth is only so far con- 
sidered or managed that it may not start up 
a refractory witness against the wished for 
complexion of the case. M. de Bourrienne 
gives us clearly to understand, that an incon- 
sistency between his statements and those of 
the St. Helena MSS. is not to be held as fatal 
to his more authentic narration. “He has 
often, in these documents,” says M. de Bour- 
rienne, “‘ recounted as a fact that which was 
only an idea, and moreover an idea born in St. 
Helena, the child of misfortune, and trans- 


| ported by his imagination into Europe to the 
| time of his prosperity.” 
' seem from M. de Bourrienne’s report—and he 


In short, it would 
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is not singular—to be a grand mistake if any 
one were to write the history of Napoleon after 
the proclamations and the bulletins which pro- 
ceeded from his own pen, or what is more, from 
the confidential and apparently unstudied com- 
munications of St. Helena. 

Bonaparte and Bourrienne were within a few 
days of the same age, and entered the military 
school of Brienne about the same time. They 
became comrades, certainly not from any simi- 
larity of character. The biographers of Napo- 
leon have not erred in attributing to him, even 


in his childhood, a certain severity and love of 


solitude unusual at his age: the scenes of mis- 
fortune which he had witnessed in Corsica had 
produced an impression upon his mind which 
was fixed upon him by his removal to a French 
school, where the boys perpetually reminded 
him that he was a foreigner, laughed at his 
dialect, and taunted him with his country. “I 
will do these Frenchmen of yours al] the mis- 
chief I can,” he would say to Bourrienne, 
burning with rage against his tormentors ; and 
when his friend sought to soothe him ;—* but 
you, Bourrienne, you never laugh at me, you 
love me.” Hence, probably, the secret of their 
friendship. Though Bourrienne puts many fool- 
ish stories to flight respecting the early life of 


his hero, he confirms the reports respecting | 


his love of solitude, and his attention to studies 
usually beyond the reach of schoolboys: every 
moment, out of the hours required by the mas- 
ters, Bonaparte would run to the library to 
read Polybius and Arrian, (of Quintus Curtius 
he made no account,) or seclude himself in 
some nook of the garden either for the purpose 
of reading or reflecting. For mathematics he 
also showed an extraordinary facility, for Latin 
and rhetoric as remarkable an inaptitude; so 
that Bourrienne and he struck up a mutual 
exchange of the resolutions of problems against 
themes and Latin exercises: in history and 
geography he was, however, strong: and at 
the age of fourteen years he was chosen among 
the batch of scholars to be transferred to the 
military school of Paris; an election not made, 
as most writers have it, out of compliment to 
his acquirements, but chiefly as a matter of 
course, as he had attained the required age, 
and gone through the prescribed studies. MI 
de Bourrienne quotes a document which shows 
the opinion entertained of the young Bona- 
parte by the inspector of military schools in 
1784. it runs as follows: 


Report made to the King by M. de Keralio. 


« M. de Bonaparte, (Napoleon,) born the 15th 
August, 1769, height four feet ten inches ten 
lines, (French,) has passed his quatriéme: of a 

ood constitution, excellent health, docile in 
Scpesition, honest, grateful, and of regular 
conduct. He knews tolerably well his history 
and geography. tie is very backward in the 
politer studies and in Latin, in which he has 
only just passed his guatriéme. He will make 
an excellent seaman; . . . he deserves td pass 
to the Military School of Paris.” 


In spite of this favourable report, the mas- | 


ter, Father Berton, opposed his removal to 
Paris, on the ground of his insufficiency in li- 
terature, and M. de Bourrienne learned that a 
counter-note respecting Napoleon was sent up 
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from the school, in which he was deseribed as 
of an overbearing disposition, imperious, and 
obstinate. 

When Napoleon removed to the college at 
Paris, he was for a time separated from his 
friend and school-fellow, Bourrienne: they, 
however, kept up a very active correspondence 
during the eight years that elapsed before they 
met again. So little, however, did Bourrienne 
| dream that he was being addressed by the fu. 
ture arbiter of the destinies of Europe, that no 

sooner had he answered his letters than he 
tore up the precious autographs. 
Napoleon was fifteen years and a half old 
when he arrived at the Military College at 
Paris; his first act was in character. Finding 
the institution established on a costly footing, 
and the pupils brought up with a laxury in- 
censistent, as he considered it, both with the 
profession of a soldier and the means of the 
parents of the youths, who were ordinarily the 
sons of poor gentlemen, Bonaparte addressed a 
memoir to the sub-principal on the subject, 
stating his views of the manner in which such 
an establishment should be conducted, in a 
style of good sense and manly confidence far 
| beyond his years. The memoir has been pre- 
| served by Bourrienne. The sentiments con- 
| ceived at this early age were retained and act- 
ed upon at a later period in his military school 
at Fontainebleau. A young man, or rather 
boy of sixteen years, who took the liberty of 
thinking for himself, and had the hardih to 
express his thoughts with openness and ener- 
gy, was not permitted to remain long at the 
school. His superiors, annoyed by the inquisi- 

| tive turn of his mind, anticipated the epoch of 
his examination, and obtained for him the first 
vacant sub-lieutenantey in a regiment of ar- 
tillery. 

In the meantime Bourrienne had gone to 
Germany to learn diplomacy: the revolution 
broke out in France: and it was only after 
spending some time in Poland and Prussia that 
he returned to Paris in 1792. Here he found 
Bonaparte, and their schoolboy intimacy was 
renewed. 

“T was not very well off, and adversity was 
hanging heavily on him. His resources fre- 








. | quently failed him. We passed our time like 


two young fellows of twenty-three who have 
very little money, and less occupation. He 
was always poorer than I. Every day we con- 
ceived some new project or other: we were 
on the look out for some profitable speculation. 
| At one time he wanted me to join him in rent- 
ing several houses in the Rue Montholon then 
building, in order to underlet them afterwards. 
| We found the demands of the proprietors ex- 
travagant: every thing failed. At the same 
| time he was soliciting employment at the war- 
| office, and I at the office of foreign affairs. It 
will be seen that, for the moment, I was the 
luckier of the two.” 
| While we were thus spending our time in 
| a somewhat vagabond fashion, the 20th June 
| arrived. We had met by appointment at & 
restaurateurs, Rue St. Honoré, near the Palais 
| Royal, to take one of our daily rambles. On 
| going out we saw approaching, in the direc 
| tion of the market, a mob, which Bonaparte 
| calculated at five or six thousand men; they 
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were all in rags, armed with every description | 
of weapon, and were proceeding towards the | 
Tuilleries at a great rate, vociferating all kinds | 
of gross abuse. Undoubtedly it was a collec- | 
tion of all that was most vile and abject in the 

purlieus of the town. ‘Let us follow this 

canaille,’ said Bonaparte. We got the start of 

them, and took up our station on the terrace | 
of the bank of the river. It was there that he 

witnessed the scandalous scenes that took 

place. It would be difficult to describe the 

surprise and indignation which they excited in 

him. He could not understand such weakness 

and forbearance. But when the king showed 

himself at the windows which look over the 

garden, with the red cap which one of the peo- 

ple had just placed on his head, the indigna- 

tion of Napoleon broke out: ‘ Che coglione !’ 

cried he loud enough, ‘ how is it that they 

have let in all that canaille? why don't they 

sweep off four or five hundred of them with 

the cannon? the rest would then make off fast 

enough.’ 

“Jo our téte-a-téte at dinner, which I paid | 
for, as I generally did, for I happened to be | 
the richer of the two, he spoke incessantly of | 
this scene: he discussed with great good sense 
the causes and consequences of this unrepress- | 
ed insurrection. He foresaw and developed | 
with sagacity all that would follow: he was 
not mistaken. The 10th of August was not far 
off." —vol. i. pp. 48—50. 

Thus the futare Emperor of France was a 
spectator of one of the first steps in the abase- | 
ment of the monarch whose throne he was to 
occupy—a poor spectator in the crowd, without 
a sous in his pocket, dependant on a friend for | 
the price of his dinner, the sum for which he | 
had pawned his watch having been some time | 
consumed.” 

A short time before the fatal 10th of August 
arrived, the day of the attack on the Tuileries, 
Bourrienne had received the appointment of 
Secretary of Legation at Stuttgard: immedi- | 
ately after it had passed, Bonaparte betook | 
himself to Corsica. He only returned in 1793. | 
It was not until 1795, that Bourrienne met 
once more his young and ardent friend. In | 
the meantime Bonaparte had written his Sou- | 
per de Beaucaire (which he had forwarded to | 
Bourrienne), and, as chef de bataillon, had 
drawn the attention of France upon himself by 
his conduct at the siege of Toulon. He had | 
likewise been employed by order of the go- | 
vernment, at that time in the hands of the 
terrorists, in examining the fortresses of Genoa 
and the neighbouring country. When, at the 
fall of Robespierre, the terrorists were dis- | 
placed, Bonaparte was put under arrest at Ge- 
noa, and his papers seized: he made an ener- 
getic defence of his conduct in a letter to the 
deputies, by whose direction he had been so 
dealt with, which appears to have influenced | 
them. This letter to Albitte and Salicetti, the 
deputies, is pregnant with the character of | 

aparte: it may be seen in the memoirs. | 
He was set at liberty provisionally, until a re- | 
port should be made of his conduct to the Com- | 





* He had pawned it with Bourrienne’s bro- | 
ther, who, it seems, was a partner in an estab- 


lishment of this kind. 
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mittee of Public Safety at Paris for their de- 
cision. Bonaparte returned to Paris immedi- 
ately, and shortly after, (Sept. 1794,) the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety proposed to him to 
take a command in La Vendée as brigade- 
general of infantry. Considering La Vendée 
asa theatre unworthy of his talents, and the 
proposal to change the army, in which he had 
served with so much distinction, as a species 
of outrage, he refused, and was in consequence 
struck out of the list of general officers in em- 
ployment. The decree is signed by Le Tour- 
neur de la Manche, Merlin de Donai, T. Ber- 
lier, Boissy, and Cambacéres, as president. 
Bourrienne and his wife returned to Paris in 
May, 1795, when Bonaparte and he resumed 
their usual habits of intimacy. Bonaparte's 
conversations chiefly turned on his exploits at 
Toulon and with the army of Italy, and the 
injustice of which he had been made the vic- 
tim. Between this and the 13th Vendémiaire, 
when he was employed to put down the revolt 


| against the Sections, occurs a space of time 


during which his destiny was, as it were, on 
the balance. His active spirit gave birth to 
numerous projects: they were none of them 
taken up, and he became disgusted and wea- 
ried with their failure. He envied his brother 
Joseph his marriage with a merchant's daugh- 


| ter at Marseilles; and used to declare that, if 


he could reside in a small house opposite to 
one where Bourrienne resided with his uncle, 
and keep a cabriolet. he should be the happiest 
man in the world. The design of passing to 
the East to instruct the Turks in gunnery, and 
to aid them against the Russians, is referred 
to this period of his life. He drew up a note, 


| explaining the grounds upon which he founded 


his project, and the assistance he should re- 
quire. This note, as given by Bourrienne, 
shows the error of those writers who have 
imagined that he proposed to volunteer into 
the service of the Porte: on the contrary, he 
stipulates for a mission from the government, 
and a force of 2500 cannoniers. fie proposed 
to Bourrienne to accompany him, and even at 
that early time spoke of Junot and Marmont 
as two young officers who desired nothing bet- 
ter than to follow his fortunes. Thi project 
did not meet with the approval of the govern- 
ment, and Bonaparte continued to wait upon 
events. Of his character and manners at this 
period, our author has given a lively sketch 
from the pen of his wife, Madame de Bour- 
rienne: it is highly descriptive, and somewhat 
spiteful, bearing marks of a feminine pen, as 
if she were jealous of the fortunes of her hus- 
band’s ambitious comrade. She speaks of his 
disposition as cold and sombre: of bis ccca- 
sional gaiety, charming while it was farouche 

of his selfishness in trifles, his indifference to 


the pleasures of others, his insensibility to hu- 


mour: these are qualities which afterwards 
showed themselves on a greater scale. 

Before the 13th Vendémiaire arrived, Bour- 
rienne had retired to Sens, the place of his na- 
tivity. Bonaparte kept him supplied with the 
news of Paris: he had soon an important event 


| tocommunicate. Bourrienne has printed, from 


the autograph of Napoleon, a document, sent 
to him at the time by the writer of it, describ- 


| ing minutely all the arrangements of that 
y 92 


+ ~ 
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eventful day. It is remarkable, however, that 
he describes every order as proceeding from 
Barras, his chief in command; and in his nar- 
rative he is excessively solicitous to throw 
upon the rebels, as he calls them, the blame of 
spilling the first blood. A few days before the 
13th endemiaire, when Bonaparte was begin- 
ning to despair of employment, he wrote to 
Bourrienne—“ Seek out for me some little 
spot or other in thy ry valley of the Youne; 
I will buy it as soon as | get some money. I 
want to retire; but remember I will have no- 
thing to do with national property.” When 
Bourrienne returned to Paris, it was no longer 
a small house, with his friends and a cabriolet, 
nor yet a little retired spot in Burgundy that 
were the limit of his friend’s desires; but a 
magnificent hotel in the Rue Neuve des Capu- 
cines, where, as second in command of the 
army of the interior, he had established his 
head quarters. 

At this time Bourrienne saw but little of Bo- 
naparte: he was taken up with the important 
duties that had devolved upon him; and it was 
not until the General's series of successes had 
begun in Italy that their intercourse recom- 
menced upon a footing of intimacy. Bona- 
parte sent for his old friend re him as his 
secretary, but Bourrienne had considerable 
difficulty in procuring a permission to depart 
from Sens, having been inscribed in the early 
part of the revolution on the list of emigrés ; 
and without the direct and peremptory inter- 
ference of the successful General of the army 
of Italy, he would have probably found it im- 


possible to cross the frontiers. ‘The obstacles 
were at length surmounted, and Bonaparte one 
morning saluted his friend, as he entered his 


quarters, with Te voila donc, enfin! Bour- 
rienne, however, no longer thought proper to 
answer with the sign of intimacy and equality, 
the familiar tu and toi—a consideration at 
which Bonaparte in private afterwards signi- 
fied his satisfaction. This unlucky practice of 
tutoying among intimates was the source of no 
small chagrin in the parrenue court of the 
young general. There were some rude and 
independent spirits, who could not forget the 
former condition of equality, if not of superi- 
ority, and would not give the sign of deference 
required. Several painful instances occur. 
Lannes, for example, because he was inexora- 
ble on this point, and consequently could not 
be elevated, was first duped into pecuniary 
difficulties, and then sent into honourable ba- 
nishment, after a scene which, in the pages of 
Bourrienne, throws no favourable light on the 
character of the great man of the story. Bour- 
rienne arrived at the army of Italy exactly at 
the period of the treaty of Leoben, and he and 
his master immediately began to discuss the 
passing events in which the latter had so large 
ashare. Venice was on the eve of its fall. 
“ Seest thou this Constantinople, that flatters 
itself that it is the seat of a double empire— 
and Venice, that boasts a stability of a thou- 
sand years—their day will come.” This was 
one of the General's first communications ; the 
last day of Venice was already at hand; that 
of Constantinople does not seem to be far dis- 
tant. 

lt was a busy moment when Bourrienne as- 
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sumed his duties, and Bonaparte determined 
to try a new mode of conducting his corres- 
pondence. He wished to show, that far more 
was written than there was any occasion for. 
“ Open only the letters,” said he, “ that come 
by the couriers extraordinary, and Jeave all the 
rest in the basket for twenty days.” It ha 
pened as Bonaparte had anticipated: four-fifths 
of the letters had been already answered by 
events; others contained requests actually 
granted, of which the writers had not had 
time to receive intelligence ; many were filled 
with complaints respecting provisions, pay, or 
clothing, orders respecting which had been 
given before the arrival of the letters. Gene- 
rals demanded reinforcements, money, ad- 
vances; on opening whose letters it was clear 
that the pain of a refusal had been spared. 
When Bonaparte saw how very few of the let- 
ters that remained really required an answer, 
he was mightily esnneed at this new mode of 
doing business, and applauded greatly the hap- 
piness of his idea. Bourrienne compares it 
with the Cardinal Dubois’s mode of answering 
his letters, who used to throw them into the fire 
and say, ‘“‘ Now my correspondence is finished.” 
Bonaparte was with his army settling the 
preliminaries of peace with Austria, when the 
18th Fructidor took place; he was, however, 
by no means a mere spectator of the event, 
which destroyed the rising hopes of the royal- 
ists, who, working upon a reaction of the feel- 
ings of the people, had begun once more to 
entertain sanguine expectations of attaining 
to the supreme power. Bonaparte from a dis- 
tance threw his weight into the balance of the 
republic: he despised the directory, but he 
saw that he could draw a greater advantage 
from them than from a royalist administration 
He consequently sent Augereau to act as his 
agent in the expulsion of the objectionable 
members of the councils, and promised the di- 
rectory a copious supply of money, which, 
however, he never sent. He was ready to 
march upon Paris with 25,000 men; and in se- 
veral ways may be said to have guided this 
great movement of the revolution. The cor- 
respondence between the General and his 
agents at Paris, which explains his position 
and his conduct better than his own recollec- 
tions of the event at St. Helena, has been pre- 
served by M. de Bourtienne. The portion of 
these Memoirs relating to the first war in 
Italy, the treaty of Leoben, and the prepara- 
tions for the Isth Fructidor, throw light first 
of all upon the pretensions of Carnot, who as 
minister of war, has absurdly enough run away 
with mach of the credit for the combinations 
and movements made by the army of > | 
under Bonaparte; the character and useful- 
ness of the labours of Berthier are also justly 
estimated, as well as the exertions of Auge- 
reau, as Bonaparte’s agent in the events of the 
18th Fructidor, and whom, after that day, the 
directors would gladly have opposed as the 
rival of the General, whom they were begin- 
ning to fear. Points—all of which have been 
more or less misunderstood by previous writers. 
Napoleon at this time was a twenty-eight 
years of age; the conqueror of Italy—the ter- 
ror of Austria—the man upon whom all Ec- 
rope looked as the arbiter of the destinies of 
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France. His object was to become a director | me, if they are in condition to do it: and in 


in spite of his ane | under the required age. 
He did not succeed; the directors were well 


aware that when he joined them as an equal, | 


he would soon become their master. Had he 
gained this point, the expedition to Egypt 
never would have taken place, and his ad- 


vancement to the throne have only been the | 
more rapid. The Egyptian expedition was | 


neither more nor less than a scheme to keep 
himself in the eyes of the most fickle people in 


the world, during which time he might await | 


the fortune of accidents for an opportunity to 
step into the possession of the government, | 
which he already regarded as his in reversion. 
He felt that he had shown himself to be the 
man of the time; that sooner or later he must 
rule, however his opponents might for the mo- 
ment be protected by the accidents of place 
and party. Lavalette, Bonaparte’s aide-de- 
camp, whom he had sent to Paris, in order to 
keep him au courant of affairs, writes thus to 
him, “I have had a long conversation with 
Lacuée: ‘ As for Bonaparte,’ says he, ‘ let him 
never expect to reap the fruit of his labours 
here; he is feared by the authorities, envied 
by the military, and misunderstood by the peo- 


le, incapable of appreciating him. Calumny | 


is getting ready her poisons, and he will be 
the victim of them. I should be glad of his | 
prosperity. I would that he did not forsake | 
the high destinies to which fortune has called 
him with so much constancy.’” This conver- 


sation repeated by the aide-de-camp, sunk deep 
in the mind of the General ; it may be consi- 
dered the guide and key of his after-conduct. 


His position at the moment of signing the pre- 
liminaries of peace was singular ; the difficul- | 
ty of it great; nevertheless vast events are de- | 
termined by small circumstances, even to a | 
proverb. Listen to Bourrienne— 

“The earliness of the severe season (it was 
in the north of Italy) precipitated his resola- 
tions. The 13th October, on opening my win- | 
dows at the dawn of day, | perceived the 
mountains covered with snow. The evening 


previous had been beautiful, and up to that | 


day there was every appearance of a late and 
mild autumn. I entered the bed-room of the 
General, as usual, at seven o'clock in the 
morning. 


I had just seen. He pretended at first not to | 


believe me, jumped out of bed, and ran to the | 


window, to witness himself the change so sud- 
denly operated in the temperature, he pro- 
nounced these words with perfect calmness— 
‘ Before the middle of October. Whata coun- 
try! Come, we must make peace.’ During 
the time in which he dressed himself hastily, | 
I read the journals to him, as I did every day ; 
he gave them but little attention. He shut | 
himself up with me in his cabinet, reviewed, | 
with the greatest care, the state of each por- 
tion of his army, and said to me, ‘ Now here | 
are 80,000 effective men: | feed them, I pay | 
them, but I shall not have more than 60,000 | 
on the day of battle. I shall gain it; but in | 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, I shall have 
twenty thousand less: how then resist all the | 
forees of Austria, which will march to the suc- 
¢our of Vienna. it will take more than a 
month for the armies of the Rhine to second | 


I awakened him and told him what | 


fifteen days the snow will block up the roads 
and pa s. There’s an end: I shall make 
peace. Venice shal! pay the expenses of the 
war, and the boundary of the Rhine. The di- 
rectory and the lawyers may say what they 
please.’” 

M. Bourrienne makes the very natural reflec- 
tion, that fourteen years later he neglected to 
calculate the force of frost and snow with the 
same prudent precaution. 

This peace was made in opposition to the di- 
rectory, and rumours have been current, and 
they find a place in the English histories of 
the man and the period, of offers of money, 
and even of a principality, made by the Em- 
peror of Austria to Bonaparte, all which Bour- 
rienne undertakes to denounce as utterly false. 
The character of the General was of far too 
elevated an order, and the estimation in which 
his glory as a conqueror and a pacificator was 
held by the negotiators, utterly preciude the 
supposition of an offer of a bribe, however 
princely; the report might have its rise in an 
attempt to corrupt the fidelity of Bourrienne 
himself. In the park of Passeriano, the Mar- 
quis de Gallo approached the secretary and 
told him, that he had it in command to offer 
him an estate in Bohemia, with house and title, 
and a revenue of 90,000 florins, on the simple 
condition that he would communicate to him 
the General's ultimatum. Bourrienne, how- 
ever, only communicated the proposal to his 
master. It was at this period that Bonaparte 
was dreaming of representative governments. 
He would say often, “ J wish the era of repre- 
sentative governments to date from me.” It 
was because at that time he expected to reach 
no higher elevation : afterwards he substituted 
the phrase, “J wish to be the chief of the most 


| ancient dynasty of Europe.” 


On his return from Italy, the popularity of 
Bonaparte, at Paris, was carried to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. He knew how to esti- 
mate it. 

“« Bourrienne,’ said he, (29th Jan. 1798,) ‘I 
will not stay here ; there is nothing to do; they 
won't come to any understanding (meaning 
that they would not admit him into the Direc- 
tory). I see that if 1 stay here I shall founder 
soon: every thing gets old bere; my glory is 
already gone: this little Europe dves not sup- 
ply it in any quantity; we must go eastward : 
all the great reputations come thence. How- 
ever, I wish first to run down to the coasts to 
see if there is any thing to be done. I will take 
ydu, Lannes and Sulkowski. If the success of 
a descent upon England should appear dubious, 
as I fear, the army of England shall become 
the army of the East, and I will set off for 
Egypt.” 

Here is the secret of the Egyptian expedi- 
tion. It is commonly called an honourable 
exile, provided for him by the Directory. The 
Directors were, however, literally nothing in 
the affair, except in so far as they shut the 
doors against his admission to their order. 
Their apprehensions excluded him from office, 
but their feebleness was far too great to direct 
his movements: he was at this time the full 
master of his own, and those of his army. The 
time had not come when he could step into the 
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government; he saw that it was approaching, 
and he wished to occupy himself in the mean 
while in some striking enterprise which would 

reserve his reputation in all its brilliancy. 

he expedition to Egypt was projected, con- 
trived and executed by himself, without any 
further reference to the Directory, than the 
necessary forms of office required. When he 
wanted a signature, he drove to the Luxem- 
bourg and procured it. In this interval the ex- 
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nothing but ‘ Well then, we shall go to 


abe 
ware idea of the abandonment of the expedi- 
tion at the moment of departure, supposed to 
have been entertained by Bonaparte, as well 
as the mysterious visit of Barras, and other 
circumstances connected with the expedition 


| which may be found in the narratives of some 


| preceding biographers, are ra 


d by Bourri- 


| enne in the class of fables, along with the os- 


amination of the coasts took place. Bonaparte | 


visited Ktaples, Ambleteuse, Boulogne, Calais, 


Dunkerque, Furnes, Newport, Ostend and the | 


Isle of Walcheren, where he interrogated the 
sailors, the smugglers, the fishermen and boat- 
men, from morning till midnight, made his ob- 


jections, and listened patiently to their an- | 


swers. “ Itis too hazardous a blow,” 
“T will not risk it: we must not play such a 
ame with la belle France.” 1[ saw myself at 
airo, adds Bourrienne. He asserts that nei- 
ther Bonaparte nor the Directory entertained 
the least serious thought of invasion, and that 


said he; | 


tracism and honourable exile into which the 
Directory proposed to drive him. 

On board the L' Orient, the occupations, and 
even the amusements of Bonaparte, were cha- 
racteristic of the activity of his mind. Every 
country that came in sight excited a crowd of 
historical recollections, and gave to his ideas a 
kind of poetical inspiration. His intellectual 
intercourse with Monge and Berthollet, and 
the other most instructed members of his suite, 
was incessant and delightful. One of his 


| greatest pleasures was after dinner to pick out 


the “immense preparations” of the English | 


writers exist only in their imaginations, and as 
some justification of the real alarms of Eng- 
land at the time. The tour lasted eight days, 


and Bonaparte returned to Paris to arrange his | 
| sentiments, and the interpretation of dreams 


| A circumstance which 


expedition to Egypt 

A little time before his departure, Bourrien- 
ne asked him how long he propdsed to stay in 
the East. “ A few months, or six years; every 
thing depends on events. I shall colonize this 


three or four persons to argue a proposition of 
any kind. One day he would suggest the 
question whether the planets were inhabited 
at another time the age of the world; the pro- 
bability of the destruction of the globe, by 
water or by fire; the truth or falsity of pre- 


will not a re- 


| markable to those who have lived with Bona- 


country ; I shall bring over artists, workmen | 


of every kind, women, actors, &c. We are 
only twenty-nine years of age; we must be 
thirty-five—that is no age 
if all succeed, will be sufficient to take me to 
India.” Bonaparte considered that he ought 
to be provided with a travelling library as well 
as a moveable academy of sciences, for such 
was the body of savans that accompanied his 
army, and he accordingly drew out a list of 
the books he wished to take with him. It con- 


tains curious indications of his leading tastes. | 
| quently played upon deck. 


Under the head of politics we find the Old and 
New Testament, the Coran andthe Vedam. Bo- 
naparte never could spell, and his penmanship 
was as bad as his orthography. It was a riddle 
to make out this list of books—Duguesclin 
was written Ducecling, and Ossian was sha- 
dowed forth under the word Ocean. 

A conversation which took place between 
Bourrienne and his master, immediately pre- 
ceding their departure for the East, will serve 
to explain his motives and the circumstances 
ander which he was acting. 


“ We were going together, in his coupé, to 
the Luxembourg, in order to procure the sig- 
nature to some necessary regulations. He was 
extremely thoughtful. As we were going down 


These six years, | 


| tegic art. 


parte, says Bourrienne, is, that he always gave 
the preference to the disputants who had de- 
fended an absurdity with talent, over those 
who had equally well maintained a rational 
proposition. He himself invariably gave out 
the text of the discussion, and most frequently 
made it turn upon questions of religion, the 
different species of government, and the stra- 
He had an object in this beyond the 
temporary amusement it afforded; it enabled him 
to sound the capabilities of his officers and com- 
panions—a knowledge which he laid up for 
future use. 

The musicians on board the L’Orient fre- 
Bonaparte, how- 


| ever, did not at that time love music enough 


to tolerate it in his own apartment; for it is 
remarkable that his taste for this art increased 


| with his power, just as his love of the chase 


sprung up altogether after his elevation to the 
empire, as if, observes his secretary, he wished 
to prove that he was not only born with the 
genius of command, but likewise with the in- 
stinct of those pleasures which are supposed to 
be truly royal 

Bonaparte’s carelessness of human life in 
the mass needs not to be pointed out; but how 
are we to reconcile it with his humanity in in- 
dividual cases, of which instances are not rare? 
In the voyage to Egypt, as in all other voy- 


| ages in a crowded vessel, a man frequently fell 


the rue St. Anne, I asked him, without any | 


object, and solely to break the long silence by 
saying something or other, whether he was still 
resolved to quit France. ‘ Ves! / have tried 
every thing; they wont have me at any rate. 
I ought to overturn them, and make myself 
king; but we must not think of that yet—the 
nobles would not consent to ui: | have sounded 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


them; the time is not come—I should be alone. | 


I will dazzle these gentry still!’ 1 answered 


‘ 


overboard. The commander-in-chief had no 
repose till he was saved. He invariably direct- 
ed the ship to lay to, and ordered the individu- 
als who had exerted themselves to be well re- 
warded. One night the crew were all alarmed 
by the cry of “a man overboard,” which re- 
sounded from one end of the vessel to the 
other. Bonaparte ordered the ship to be laid to. 
It proved, however, in the end, to be nothing 
more than a quarter of an ox, which had slip- 
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ped from the provision hooks. Bonaparte 
wisely ordered that on this occasion the sailors 
should receive a more than ordinary reward. 
“It might have been a man, and these fine 
fello ve not shown less courage and zeal 
than if it had.” So spoke he who was on his 
way to immolate bis thousands and his tens of 
thousands. 

Bourrienne is continually destroying the pret- 
ty speeches which the imitators of Plutarch 
have put into his mouth, and in some instances, 
which he put into his own. In his first des- 
patch to the Directory, Bonaparte relates that 
previous to disembarking on the coast of Egypt, 
a strange sail appeared on the horizon. In 
dread lest it should prove the forerunner of the 
English fleet, he exclaimed, according to his 
own report, “‘ Fortune! wilt thou abandon me: 
Task but five days, wilt thou refuse them ?” 
The fact is, that when Admiral Brueys remon- 
strated on the danger of immediate disembar- 
kation in a violent gale, and at so great a dis- 
tance from the coast, (three leagues,) Bona- 
parte answered sharply, “ Admiral! we have 
no time to lose; Fortune gives me but three 
days: if [ do not avail myself of them we are 
lost.” Bourrienne was constantly at hand, and 
all the details of the arrangements took place 
in his presence, and he affirms that neither on 
this, or any other occasion, did he ever hear 

appeal to his fortune, though he 
often spoke v it; and that no strange sail did 
appear at the time. The frigate La Justice, 
which Bonaparte speaks of as being signalled, 
returning from Malta, had joined the fleet at 
Candia. The story is one of Bonaparte's own 
embellishments. 

Speaking of the cepture of Alexandria, the 
historian of the “Family Library,” a little 
work which may be said to represent the Eng- 
lish opinions of Napoleon, writes that Bona- 
parte, after taking possession of the town, 
abandoned the place for three hours to the un- 
bridled license of military execution and rapine 
—an atrocity for which there was only one pre- 
text, &c. He then quotes a part of the Gene- 
ral Order of Napoleon, runing thus. “ These 
people treat their women differently from us, 
but in all countries, he who violates is a mon- 
ster. Pillage enriches only a few; it dishonours 
us, destroys our resources, and makes those 
enemies whom it is our interest to have for 
friends.” Such, remarks the biographer, was 
the text of Napoleon's General Order, and 
such the comment of his first actions. This is 
a grave charge, not only of cruelty, but of un- 
necessary and mischievous cruelty; and they 
who may be inclined to give Bonaparte credit 
for general want of sympathy, will scarcely 
believe in his want of judgment. “ Alexandria 
was not given up to plunder, as has been as- 
serted and repeated :” for this we have the tes- 
timony of Bourrienne, who is by no means the 
advocate of Bonaparte, be it observed, but on 
the contrary, as will be seen, one of his se- 
verest judges. The pillage of Alexandria 
“would have been but a clumsy commence- 
ment of the conquest of Egypt, which pos- 
sessed no fortified towns which it was desirable 
to intimidate by a striking example. Could 

parte have given up to be massacred the 
people whom he was all the time desirous of 
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snatching from the domination of the Mame- 
lukes? on the contrary, he marked his entry 
into Alexandria by acts of lenity and kindness. 

Berthier, in his official relation, has spoken 
on this point the exact truth. Bonaparte and 
Bourrienne entered side by side into the town, 
accompanied by others, through a narrow lane 
which only permitted two to walk abreast : they 
were fired upon by a man and a woman from a 
window : the guides in advance put an end to 
this annoyance, and the party passed. The 
town had surrendered, and neither violence 
nor plunder followed. 

In recording the circumstances connected 
with the battle of Aboukir, Bourrienne is ena- 
bled to do an act of justice to the French ad- 
mira] Brueys, whom Bonaparte has sedulously 
blamed for disobedience to orders, that he 
might save himself and his Fortune from the 
suspicion of having failed. It has always been 
doubted that he gave any directions to Brueys 
to quit the coast and sail to Corfu, as Bona- 
parte plainly asserted that he had; and Bour- 
rienne makes the falsehood clear. Malheureux 
Brueys, qu’as tu fait! exclaimed Napoleon, with 
an accent impossible to render, says his secre- 
tary, when he was informed of the destruction 
of his fleet by Nelson. The misfortune was 
tremendous, incalculable and irreparable. For 
an instant the firmness and courage with which 
he was accustomed to regard events forsook 
him ; his brightest visions were destroyed ; he 
felt that he was imprisoned with his army ina 
desert, that he was blocked up from all com- 
munication with France, and on this commu- 
nication turned all his hopes and prospects. 

Bourrienne has frequent occasion to inform 
as that little reliance is to be placed on Bona- 
parte’s bulletins; and a memorable instance oc- 
curs in his despatch to the Directory, (to which 
we have already alluded,) describing this affair 
of Aboukir. Bourrienne in his simplicity had 
written a despatch which told the truth, and 
attributed blame to no one, closing the com- 
munication with a demand for succours, as ina 
case of need. This suited neither the circum- 
stances nor the taste of his master. He smiled 
as he read the manuscript, and returned it to 
its author, saying, “ This is too vague, too soft; 
it is not lofty enough: you must enter a great 
deal into details, and speak of those whe Have 
distinguished themselves, and then you do not 
say a word of Fortune; and according to you, 
Brueys is without blame; (he saw no harm in 
blaming the dead.) Oh! you do not under- 
stand the men! here, let me do it—write”— 
and then he set out with one of his pompous 
official epistles, beginning with the details of 
preceding transactions, and finishing with some 
insinuations against Brueys, and but a slight 
mention of the total destruction of the fleet. 
Of the great @nd fatal event he had to commu- 
nicate, he says little more than “ Ce n'est que 
lorsque Ja fortune voit que toutes ses faveurs 
sont inutiles, (on account of his triamphant 
success in Egypt,) qu'elle abandonne notre 
flotte a son destin.” Bourrienne tells us that 
Bonaparte laughed himself at the turn he had 

iven to this unhappy affair. He reckoned, 
ceemneer, upon implicit faith, and that the in- 
fluence of his name would incline opinion in 
his favour. He never hesitated to disguise the 
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truth when it might have tarnished his glory. 
Not to do so he called niaiserie. 

The people of the East have a logic altoge- 
ther eastern, which it behoves others to under- 
stand before they have dealings with them. An 
instance in point is recorded among other events 
which fell under the notice of Bourrienne. Sidy- 
Mohamed el Coraim, scherif of Alexandria, was 
accused and found guilty of treason against the 
republic of France, to which he had taken the 
oaths of fidelity. He was condemned to die, or 
to pay 300,000 francs; an alternative which a 
wealthy European, in similar circumstances, 
would have been happy to accept from the hand 
of power. “ You are rich,” said Bourrienne to 
him; “ make this sacrifice.’ He chuckled, and 
said, “If lam to die now, nothing can save 
me, and I shall give my piastres for nothing: 
if I am not to die, why give them?” He carried 
his fatalism to the gibbet on the Uth of Septem- 
ber, 1798. 

Napoleon himself has been accused as given 
in some measure to fatalism—a charge at 
which Bourrienne laughs: he takes more pains 
to show the absurdity of all the stories that 
have been current respecting his conversion 
to Mahometanism. The anecdote concerning 
his behaviour in the sepulchral chamber of the 
Great Pyramid, and other similar stories, 
Bourrienne characterizes as the comble de la 
niaiserie. The fact is, that Bonaparte never 
did enter the Great Pyramid, and consequently 
he never could exclaim as he entered, “ Glory 
to Allah! There is no God but God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.” The truth is simply 
this—that he caused several persons to exa- 
mine the pyramid, outside of which he remain- 
ed, and when they returned he desired them 
to give an account of what they had seen; 
there were as few muphtis and ulemas present 
as archbishops or popes. Once, and once 
only, Bonaparte clothed himself in Turkish 
robes. “He told me one day to go down to 
breakfast, and not wait for him: a quarter of 
an hour afterwards he came down, clothed in 
a costume he had had made for him: he was no 
sooner recognised than he was received by all 
with loud burste of laughter. He took his 
place with composure; but he was so uncom- 
fortable in his turban and his oriental robe, so 
awkward and restrained in an unaccustomed 
kind of dress, that he soon went to undress 
himself, and never attempted to give a second 
representation in his masquerade.” 

After the disaster of Aboukir to the revolt 
of Cairo, the Commander-in-Chief had little to 
do, and the time began to hang somewhat hea- 
vily upon his hands. He was without news 
from France, and with difficulty satisfied the 
singular activity of his organization. Inthe day 
time he talked and talked (says Bourrienne) 
strange things of his great desitins, or he read 
and made notes; in the evening Bourrienne 
read tohim; and if the book happened to be the 
Life of Cromwell, he then expected scarcely 
to be permitted to go to bed atall. So inter- 
esting had the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the East already begun to find the 
precedent of the Protector ! 

The misery of the retreat from Acre—when 
the plague was destroying the remnants of his 
army, and the wounded and exhausted por- 





tions of it were dropping by the road—made a 
deep impression on Bonaparte's feelings: he 
dictated to Bourrienne an order that every 
body should walk, and that all the horses, 
mules, and can.els should be given up to the 
sick and wounded. “ Carry that to Berthier,” 
said he. Bourrienne carried it, and he had se- 
cretly returned to the General's tent when 
Vigogne, his principal equerry, entered: “ Ge- 
neral,” said he, “‘ what horse do you reserve 
for yourself?” His burst of indignation was 
dreadful: in the first moment of his passion he 
struck the equerry a violent blow on the face 
with his whip, and then, in a voice which his 
secretary calls “terrible,” he cried out:— 
“ Let every soul go on foot, fool! J the first. 
Don't you know the order? Begone.” There 
is no one so liable to be angry with others as 
he who is ill at ease with himself, and doubt- 
less the sufferings around him solely troubled 
a conscience not yet hardened by long years 
of successful ambition. The order was, how- 
ever, humane, and the example he afforded 
creditable to himself, and encouraging to his 
eoldiery. 

At Jaffa two incidents occurred, or are said 
to have occurred, which have attracted great 
attention, and one of which was made for years 
matter of deep accusation. We allude not to 
the fusillade of the Albanian garrison, but to 
Bonaparte’s visit to the hospital, and to the 
scheme of poisoning the sick of the plague 
with the view of shortening their sufferings, 
and preventing them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. 

In his visit to the hospital at Jaffa, Napoleon 
is said to have “ breathed hope into the suffer- 
ers, and rebuked the cowardice of their attend- 
ants, by squeezing and relieving with his own 
hand the ulcers which no-one had dared to 
touch." His latest English biographer ex- 
claims:—* Pity that this act of true heroism 
must ever be recorded in the same page that 
tells the story of Jaffa.” Supposing that the 
transaction really took place, it may be doubt- 
ed whether it comes under the head of true 
heroism or culpable rashness. On the life of 
Bonaparte depended the safety and almost the 
existence of his army, and any unnecessary 
exposure of it became a flagrant eye to 
his faithful and suffering troops. The story, 
however, like so many others respecting Bo- 
naparte, is a misrepresentation of what actual- 
ly took place, and destitute of foundation in 
the main point of the ulcer-squeezing. He did 
not even touch the plague-patients. Bour- 
rienne will set us right upon this as upon so 
many otter disputed questions. We will give 
his hospital scene, which is sufficiently striking 

“ Bonaparte took a rapid view of the ruined 
ramparts of the town, and then went to the hos- 
pital. There were numerous patients, some 
who had limbs amputated, some wounded, 
many suffering from ophthalmia, who uttered 
horrible cries, and some labouring under the 
plague. The beds of these last were on the 
right on entering the first room. I walked by 
the General's side. I affirm that I never saw 
him touch a single plague-patient. And why 
should he have touched them? They were in 
the last stage of the disorder. No one spoke 
a word, Bonaparte knew well enough he was 
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not incapable of catching the contagion Is 
Fortune to be brought on the scene again? 
She had, in trath, but little favoured him of 

Bonaparte traversed the wards 


! 
| 
} 
| 


rapidly, striking the yellow top of his boot | 


with a jockey-whip which he held in his hand, 
repeating these words:—‘ The fortifications 
are destroyed; Fortune has been against me 
at St. Jean d’Acre. I must return into Egypt, 
to preserve it from the enemies who are about 
to attack it. 
here: let all those, who feel the strength to 
rise, get up; they shall be carried on litters 
and horses.’ There were scarcely sixty sick 
of the plague. All that has been said of a 
greater number is an exaggeration. Their 


In a few hours the Turks will be | 


| sent for, should be let into the secret : 


deep silence, their utter dejection, their gene- | 


ral imbecility, announced their approaching 
end. To carry them in that state was evident- 


ly to inoculate the remains of the army with | 


the plague.” 


Bonaparte ordered an immediate investiga- | 


tion into the state of these unhappy sufferers : 
the report was, that none could live above 
four-and-twenty hours. Their case was deli- 
berated upon, and it was decided that their 
death should be anticipated a few hours by a 
potion. Bourrienne warrants the truth of the 
statement, and defends the step as one of wis- 
dom and humanity. Napoleon at St. Helena 
also avowed the act, and reasoned, as he had 
done twenty years before, that were he in the 
same condition he “ would have wished to be 
so treated—that he would have so acted to his 
own son.” He confines the number to seven 
individuals, unnecessarily if there were more, 
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months we had been without news from France. 
Bonaparte ran through the journal with an ea- 

erness it is easy to conceive. ‘ Well,’ said 

e to me, ‘ my presentiment has not deceived 
me. Italy is lost. The miserable creatures! 
All the fruits of our victories have vanished. 
I must go.’ He called Berthier: he made him 
read the news: he observed that matters were 
going wrong in France—that he must go and 
see how they were: that he, Berthier, should 
go with him, and that for the moment he only, 
myself, Berthier, and Gantheaume, whom he 
he de- 
sired Berthier to keep it well, to show no par- 
ticular elation of spirits, not to change his ha- 
bits in any respect, to buy nothing, to sell 
nothing. He finished by saying he reckoned 
upon him, adding, ‘1 am sure of myself, | am 
sure of Bourrienne.’ Berthier promised to be 
silent, and he kept his word: he had had 
enough of Egypt: he was burning with the 
desire of returning to France, and was afraid 
lest any indiscretion of his should ruin the 
whole scheme. 

When Gantheaume came, Bonaparte gave 
him the order to prepare the two frigates, the 
Muiron and the Carriére, and two small ves- 
sels, the Révanche and the Fortune, with pro- 
visions for four or five hundred men for two 
months. He desired him to remain secret as 


| to the object of the armament, which he con- 


for if the deed were good for one, it was equal- | 
| General's confidential secretary and friend, 


ly so for five hundred. 

When it becomes necessary to poison the 
indwellers of the hospital to save them from 
the vengeance of a cruel enemy, it may be 
supposed the state of the retreating army is 
not enviable. And yet Bonaparte preceded 


fided to him, and to act with such prudence 
that the English cruisers should have no sus- 
picion of his preparations. He fixed afterwards 
with Gantheaume the route he intended to 
take. He anticipated every thing.” 

This is the simple truth according to the 


from whom nothing was concealed. What, 
then, becomes of al! the stories that have been 
invented with relation to it? Of one Bomba- 


| chi, who brought important news from Joseph? 


his return into the capital of Egypt with one | 


of his lying bulletins. “I bring with me,” 
said he, “ many prisoners and many standards 
I have razed to the ground the palace of Djez- 
zar and the ramparts of Acre. There rests no 
longer stone upon stone: all the inhabitants 
have deserted the town by sea. Dijezzar is 
sevefely wounded.” Bourrienne blushed to 
write such falsehoods, and he made some ob- 
servation as to the enormity of the lie. “My 
dear fellow,” replied the General, “you are 
an ass."—“ It is painful,” adds Bourrienne, 
“to read in numerous works, of the triumph- 
ant entry of the army of Syria into Grand 
Cairo. Whoever said so, certainly was not 
there.” 

One of the debateable points of the life of 
Bonaparte is the immediate cause of his sud- 
den departure from Egypt. The true history 
of it is contained in a few lines :— 

“ After the battle (of Aboukir) which was 
fought the 25th July, Bonaparte sent a flag of 
truce on board the English admiral. Our in- 
tercourse was full of urbanity, and such as 
might have been expected between two civi- 
lized nations. The English admiral returned 
some presents by the flag in exchange for 
what we had sent, and the Gazette Francaise 
of Francfort of the 10th June, 1799. For ten 


and of the secret that Madame Bonaparte sold 
to Fouché for a thousand louis? 
A circumstance connected with the depar- 


| ture is characteristic of the astucious genius 


of Napoleon. General Kleber, to whom Bo- 
naparte destined the command of the army, 
was invited to come from Damietta to Rosetta, 
where he was wanted to confer on matters of 
the utmost importance. Bonaparte appointed 


| a rendezvous where he knew he should not be: 


| rude frankness of Kleber. 


he wished to avoid the reproaches and the 
He therefore wrote 


| all he had to say, and gave as his reason fer 





not being found at the place appointed, that 
he had been induced to start suddeniy by the 
fear of seeing the English cruisers appear. 


| “ Bonaparte,” says his secretary, “knew well 


when he wrote to him that he should be gone 
before Kleber received his letter; but the 
crookedness of the policy pleased a genius na- 


| turally disposed to trickery. 


The voyage was melancholy, and afforded a 
striking contrast to the sanguine cheerfulness 
of the expedition on its way to the East. 
There were no longer any scientific discus- 
sions, no original and spirited debates, no more 
highly-coloured anticipations of success. All 
was dark; both the view of what they had 
left behind, and the prospect before them. 
The fate of the army in Egypt was as uncer- 
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tain as the fate of Bonaparte himself in France, 
or as the condition and fortunes of the country 
itself. He walked backwards and forwards on 
the deck, incessantly occupied with watching 
the execution of his orders. The appearance 
of the slightest sail renewed his anxiety : the 
fear of falling into the hands of the English 
never quitted him. For the sake of distrac- 
tion, they were reduced to cards, which sup- 
plied the place of philosophical discussions. 
Vingt-un was the favourite game of the Gene- 
ral, and even in this trifling amusement he 
showed his character. He loved vingt-un be- 


cause it was of all others the most rapid in its | 


progress, and because it gave him an opportu- 
nity of cheating. He laughed a good deal at 
his roguery, especially when he was not found 
out, and the spirit of the courtier had already 
made such progress in his suite, that they 
often voluntarily shut their eyes upon his 
small generalship. Gain, as it may be sup- 
posed, was not his object ; at the end of the 

me he restored his winnings; it was his for- 
tune that he could not bear to frown upon him 
any more in a game of cards than on a field of 
battle. 
she owed him fine weather on the day of an 
engagement, and if she did not give it, nobody 
was to see it. Bonaparte also played at chess, 
and was a very poor player, in spite of its sup- 
posed similarity to the game of war. 


Bad weather drove the two frigates into | 
Here it | 


Ajaccio, the general's native place. 
absolutely rained relations, according to his 
own expression: every other child had been 
held to the font by him, or in some remote de- 


gree claimed to be held a cousin. The crowds 
of kindred were amazing; but Bourrienne 


says, “that he never took — delight in 
counting his crowns at the height of his for- 
tune, than he did on this occasion in pointing 


out the limits and situation of his father’s | 


small domains.” The detention of eight days 
in Corsica was a severe trial of temper; at 
length they sailed. 

“The voyage was prosperous and undis- 
turbed till the next day; but on that day, just 


as the sun set, we signalled an English squad- | 


ron of fourteen sail. The English, having ad- 
vantage of the light, which we had in our 
faces, saw us better than we could see them. 


They recognised our two frigates as Venetian | 


built; but luckily for us, the night came on, 
for we were not far apart: we saw the signals 
of the English for a long time, and heard the 
report of the guns more and more to our left ; 
and we thought it was the intention of the 
cruisers to turn us on the southeast. Under 


these circumstances Bonaparte had reason to | 


thank fortune, for it is very evident, that had 
the English suspected our two frigates of 
coming from the east and going to France, 


they would have shut us out from the land by | 


sailing between us and the continent, which to 
them was very easy. Probably they took us 
for a convoy of provisions going from Toulon 
to Genoa; and it was to this error and the 
night that we were indebted for being let off 
without any worse consequence than that of 
being well frightened. 

“ During the cruel night which followed this 
evening of fear and tribulation, the most lively 


Fortune owed him an ace or a ten as | 
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agitation reigned on board the Muiron. Gan- 
theaume especially was in a state of anxiet 

which it is impossible to deseribe, and whi 

it was painful to witness; he was quite beside 
himself, for our disaster appeared inevitable. 
He proposed to return to Corsica. ‘No! no!’ 
replied Bonaparte, imperiously. ‘No! spread 
all sail ; every man at his post. To the north- 
east! To the north-east, sail!’ This order 
saved us, and I can affirm, that in the midst of 
a terror almost general, Bonaparte was solely 
| occupied in giving orders; the rapidity of his 
judgment seemed to grow in the face of dan- 
ger. The remembrance of this night wil) 
| never be effaced from my memory: the hours 
| of it were long; none of us knew upon what 

new dangers the sun would shine. 

“ However, the resolution of Bonaparte was 
taken; his orders were given, his dispositions 
made. Already in the evening he had resolved 
upon throwing himself into the long-boat, 
(which he had provided with the best rowers 
of Corsica); already he had fixed upon the 
persons admitted to share his fate; already he 
had indicated to me the most important papers, 
and which it was necessary to save. Happily 
our terrors were vain, and our arrangements 
useless. The first rays of the sun discovered 

} the English fleet sailing to the north-east, and 
we took the direction of the wished-for coast 
| of France. 

“ The 8th of October, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, we entered the roads of Frejus. The 
sailors not having recognised the coast during 
the night, we did not know where we were. 
There was at first some hesitation, in order to 
| ascertain whether we should advance. We 
were by no means expected, and did not know 
| how to answer the signals, which had been 

changed during our absence. Some guns 
were even fired upon us by the batteries on 
the coast; but our straightforward entry into 
the roads, the crowd upon the decks of the two 
frigates, and our signs of joy, did not permit 
| them to doubt long that we were friends. 
Scarcely were we in the port, scarcely had we 
approached the landing place, when the ru- 
mour spread that Bonaparte was aboard one of 
the two frigates. In an instant the sea was 
covered with boats; in vain we begged them 
to keep at a distance; we were carried off and 
landed; and when we told the crowd of men 
and women who were pressing about us of the 
| risk they ran, they all cried, We prefer the 
plague to the Austrians.” 
So much for the fortune of Napoleon, which 
| however we are disposed, with Bourrienne, to 
call his genius. 

“We often talk,” says he, “of the luck 
which some people are favoured with, and 
which accompanies them through life: without 
attaching faith to this sort of predestination, 
| when | think of the numerous and various 





| dangers which beset him, and from which in his 
different enterprises he escaped, of the risks 
he ran, the hazards he faced, I can understand 
how it is that others entertained this belief; 
but having myself for a long time studied the 
‘man of destiny,’ I bave remarked that that 
which he called his fortune was in fact his 
aoe that his good luck resulted from bis 

een insight into things, from the calculations 
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he made rapid as lightning, from the simulta- 
neity of his actions and his conceptions, and 
from the conviction which he himself held that 
boldness is often wisdom." 

The destruction of the French fleet at Abou- 
kir by Nelson put to flight some of Napoleon's 

randest visions; he had been dreaming of 
Sing an order of the day on the plain of the 
Pyramids, and three months afterwards from 
“the rich and populous city of London.” Si- 
milarly, on landing at Frejus, he was intoxi- 
cated with the idea of instantly proceeding to 
the army of Italy, and striking a blow at the 
head of it, the news of which should be re- 
ceived at Paris at the same time, or immedi- 
ately after, with the intelligence of his great 
victory over the Turks at Aboukir, his last 
feat of arms in Egypt. The joy which this 
conception gave him Bourrienne designates by 
the word envirement. The truth is, that Na- 

leon's idea of glory was a coup-de-theatre— 
us-pocus on a splendid scale—a trick which 
should confound the calculations of reason, and 
strike the imagination. When he learnt the 
miserable state of the French fortunes in Italy, 
he was obliged to give up the notion that had 
so pleased his fancy. “ The evil is too great: 
there is nothing to be done,” said he, and set 
off to Paris. 

The revolution of the 18th and 1%h Bruv- 
maire drove the Directors from their post, and 
established Napoleon and two brother consuls 
in their stead. Bourrienne will inform the 
world of the manceuvres which brought about 
this important movement. The springs of 
most political changes are base: they were 


never of a meaner kind than moved the minds | 
| mined upon entering to take a part in the de- 


of the actors on this occasion. A compound 


of corruption and violence placed the foot of | 
The | 


Napoleon on the first step of the throne. 
grand reputation of Bonaparte won over the 
soldiery: the people had become disgusted 
with the feeble and depraved individuals who 
governed them: the leaders of the councils, 
and the other persons of influence of the time, 
were either gained by the profound dissimula- 


tion of the new Cromwell, or deterred by his | 
threats, excepting, indeed, an honest and obsti- | 


nate few, who proved too smal! in number, or 


too little skilled in the arts of intrigue, to op- | 
| broken conversation with the president may be 


pose an effectual resistance. Among these 
stands distinguished the upright and disinte- 
rested Bernadotte, at that time an unbending 
republican, now the king of Sweden, the most 
ostensible remaining monument of the French 
Revolution. 
nearly ruined his own cause by his maladroit- 
ness before the two councils: it required the 
cogent argument of the bayonet to repair his 
blunders. He was no orator; he could address 
his soldiery, and was master of a few energetic 
appeals which never failed to reach the hearts 
of his military auditors: but in a deliberating 
assembly of civilians he was utterly unequal to 
the task of eloquence, and even in imperial 
times did not much improve. The memorable 
scenes, which took place on the 19th Bramaire, 
before the Assembly of Ancients and the As- 
sembly of Five Hundred, demonstrate the truth 
of this fact: like most passages in his life, the 
been misrepresented ; he was successful, 
and consequently was always enabled, the day 
Museum.—Vor. XVI. 





Napoleon himself, however, had | 
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after, to disseminate any interpretation which 
— him. Had he not been able to repair 
nis blundering before the Ancients by his au- 
thority with the troops, it would have gone 
hard with him, The activity, the courage, and 
the presence of mind of his brother Lucien 
served him equally with the Council of Five 
Hundred. Without his assistance it is proba- 
ble that the career of his brother would have 
been closed. Bourrienne was a witness of the 
interview with the Council of Ancients: it is 
good to compare his circumstantial narrative 
with the formal misrepresentations of history. 
In the pages of the biographer a well-turned 
speech supplies the place of the broken phrases 
really employed by Napoleon on this memora- 
ble occasion. 

“T went on the 19th to St. Cloud, with my 
friend La Valette. As we passed across the 
Place Louis XV., now Louis XVI., he asked 
what was going to be done, and what was my 
opinion of the event that was about to take 
place. Without entering into any detail, I 
said to him, ‘My friend, we shall sleep to- 
morrow at the Luxembourg, or we-shall end 
HERE.” At that moment, who could be cer- 
tain which of the two things would happen? 
Success has legitimized as a noble enterprise 
that which the most trifling circumstance 
might have turned into a culpable attempt. 

“The sitting of the Ancients, presided by 
Lemercier, opened at one o'clock. A warm 
discussion took place on the state of affairs, on 
the dismissal of the directors, and the imme- 
diate election of others. Considerable heat 
was manifested; reports were brought to Bo- 
naparte every moment, and he at length deter- 


bate. His entry was abrupt and angry—that 
did not give me a favourable idea of what he 
was going to sav. The passage by which we 
entered, and led us right into the middle of the 


| hall, was narrow: we turned our backs upon 


the door. Bonaparte had the president at his 


| right; he could not get a front view of him. 


I was on the general's right; our coats touch- 
ed. Berthier was on his left. 

“ All the speeches that have been arranged 
since the event differ from each other, as they 
well may; for he delivered none, unless the 


called such—a conversation carried on with- 
out any dignity or self-possession. The only 
words that could be distinguished were brothers 
in arms—the frankness of a soldier. The 
questions of the president followed one another 
rapidly ; they were clear. Nothing could be 
more confused, or more unintelligibly uttered, 
than the ambiguous and crooked answers of 
Bonaparte. He talked without connexion of 
volcanoes, secret agitations, victories, violated 
constitutions. He even censured the eighteenth 
Fructidor, of which he had been the most ac- 
tive promoter, and the main support. He pre- 
tended to be unacquainted with every thing up 
to the moment that the Council of Ancients had 
called him to the succour of hiscountry. Then 
came Cesar—Cromwell—Tyrant. He repeat- 
ed over and over, that is all I have got to say 
to you: and he had said nothing. He said 
that after his return from Italy he had been 
called upon to assume the chief authority by 


No. 92.—O 
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the wish of the nation, and then by that of his 
comrades. He pronounced the words liberty 
—equality ; for which it was very clear he had 
not come to St. Cloud. He had scarcely ut- 
tered these words when a member of the An- 
cients, called Linglet I believe, interrupted 
him blently, and cried out, “ You forget the 
constitution.” At that his countenance light- 
ed up, and we could make out nothing more 
than eighteeenth Fructidor—thirtieth Prairial 
—hypocrites—intriguers—I am not so—I am 
going to tell you—I will uldicate power as 
soon as the danger which threatens the republic 
shall be passed. Bonaparte, believing that all 
his allegations were admitted as proofs, sum- 
moned up some assistance, and accused the 
two directors, Barras and Moulins, saying that 
they had proposed to put him at the head of a 
party whose object it was to put down the men 
of liberal ideas. 

“ At these words, the falsity of which was 
revolting, a great clamour arose in the hall. 
A general committee to hear these revelations 
was loudly called for. ‘No! No!’ cried others, 
‘no general committee; conspirators have just 
been denounced: it is fit that France should 
know every thing. 

“ Bonaparte was then invited to enter into 
the detail of what he had just declared against 
Barras and Moulins, and the proposition that 
had been made to him. ‘ You ought to conceal 
nothing.’ These interruptions, apostrophes 
and interrogations threw him into confusion ; 
he thought himself lost. Instead of entering 
into into explanations of what he had seen, he 
began to accuse afresh—whom? the Council 
of Five Hundred, who wanted to re-erect the 
scaffolds, revolutionary committees, the revola- 
tion again. The murmurs became more vio- 
lent, and his discourse was still more destitute 
of order and connexion. One moment he ad- 
dressed himself to the representatives of the 
people, altogether stupified ; at another to the 
soldiers in the court, who could not hear a 
word; then, without any transition, he spoke 
of the thunder of war, and added, that he was 
accompanied by the God of War and the God 
of Fortune. The president calmly repeated to 
him, that he saw no subject of deliberation, 
absolutely none; that all he said was vague. 
‘ Explain yourself,’ said he ; ‘ disclose the plots 
into which you were invited to enter!’ Bona- 

arte once more repeated all he had said—and 

ow it was repeated! No one can form an 
idea of it without having been present. There 
was not the slenderest connexion in all that 
he stammered out—for so it must be called— 
with the most inconceivable incoherence. Bo- 
naparte was no orator. It may easily be sup- 
posed that he was more accustomed to the 
roar of battle than the clamour of the tribune. 
His place was before a battery, rather than the 
chair of the president. 

“T saw the bad effect that this wordy stuff 
was producing upon the assembly, and of the 

rogressive want of possessir= in Sonaparte. 
said to him in an under tone, plucking him 


gently by the Inppel of his coat, ‘ Go out, ge- 


neral; you no longer know what you are say- 
ing.” I made a sign to Berthier to second me 
in engaging him tw leave the place, when all 
of a sudden, after having bl red out a few 
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more words, he turned round, exclaiming, ‘ Let 
those who like me, follow me.’ The sentinels 
at the door offered no resistance to his goi 
out; the person who preceded him quietly 
opened the two curtains which closed the door, 
and the general instantly leaped upon his 
horse, which was in the centre of the t 
stationed in the court. In truth, I do not know 
what would have happened if the president, 
seeing him retire, had said, ‘ Grenadiers! let 
no person leave the hall.’ I have a strong 
conviction, that instead of sleeping the next 
day at the Luxembourg, he would have finish- 
ed his career on the Place dela Revolution.” — 
vol. iii. p. 87. 

The interview with the Five Hundred was 
of a still more stormy character. Napoleon, 
in his proclamation, speaks of conspirators arm- 
ed with dagger and pistol, and represents him- 
self as only saved from assassination by the in- 
terference of his guard. 

“ Les stylets qui ménagioent les deputés 
sont aussitdt levés sur leur libérateur ; vingt 
assassins se precipitent sur moi et cherchent 
ma poitrine ; les grenadiers, du pre, cg Législa- 
tif que j'avais laissés a la porte de la salle, ac- 
courent, et se mettent entre les assassins et 
moi. L'un de ces braves grenadiers (Thomé) 
est frappé d'un coup de stylet dont ses habits 
sont percés. Ils m’enlevent.” 

It is humiliating to find that all this is an in- 
vention of the next day, and that the attempts 
at assassination were confined to the tearing of 
Thomé's coat, which was laid hold of by some 
deputy, enraged at the profanation of the hall 
by the entrance of grenadiers. 

The revolution of the 19th Bramaire gave 
Napoleon all that was necessary for his final 
and permanent elevation: it put the reins of 
government into his hands. Up to that point 
he was an adventurer whose fortune depended 
on the issue of a throw. Armed with the au- 
thority of the state, his progress was sure and 
steady to the absolute control of all the re- 
sources of the country. Subsequently to the 
1Sth Brumaire, Bonaparte assumed different 
titles, which had more or less reference to the 
continuation of his power in himself and his 
heirs; but under various names his actual 
power was pretty much the same. The de- 
struction of the Directory was the last acclivi- 
ty he had to surmount: the rest of his histo’ 
is the elevated table-land of his life; we all 
know that it led to a precipitous descent. 
Bourrienne, as far as his work has hitherto ap- 
peared, only accompanies us to the assumption 
of the Imperial title ; and he ceased to be “ se- 
cretaire intime,” even before that epoch. Be- 
tween, however, the elevation of Bonaparte to 
the Consulship, and the moment when Bour- 
rienne quitted his service, occurs an eventful 
and important period, respecting which the in- 
formation in these memoirs is both copious and 
curious. It is more desultory and unconnected 
than the previous part, which traces pretty 
closely the rise of Bonaparte, step by step; 
but it is more amusing, yields more character- 
istic anecdotes, and is more illustrative of the 
motives and actions of the historical per es 
who figare during the extraordinary period of 
the Consulship of Napoleon. Above all, how- 
ever, they set before us in true and striking 
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colours the portrait of him who played the first 

in the great drama of the Ex He has 
often been drawn, but he never sat for his 
likeness before, or at least, no artist _ — 
such long and tranquil opportunities of catch- 
ing its Secotnhiante. We will follow Bour- 
rienne’s method, and attempt to paint by ex- 
amples. But we warn our readers that the 
effect of all we can condense in a small space, 
of characteristic circumstances, must fall far 
short of the sure and gradual effect of Bour- 
rienne’s details. We have read all that has 
been written of Napoleon in later years, and 
et it would really seem to us that Bonaparte, 
First Consul, has not yet been known. The 
period must be borne in mind; for, as Bour- 
rienne remarks, age goes for much in men's 
histories. The Emperor and the Consul are 
very different modifications of the same cha- 
racter; the same substance in different stages 
of a chemical process. Bourrienne guaran- 
tees the resemblance of his portrait only be- 
tween 1792 and 1804. 

It is rare to find men governing themselves 
by an abstract rule or principle; we are most 
of us creatures of chance, nearly all of circum- 
stance. 


movin 
shape 


causes, which may be seen to have 
their course through life. 


whether they arise from the influence of dispo- 
sitions implanted by nature, it wil] be found 
that they do not, as in the instances of com- 
mon men, take their rise from circumstances, 
but shape and mould the accidents of life with 
the materials of advancement. We have seen 
why Bonaparte went to Egypt; he was appre- 
hensive of exewing stale: reputations continu- 
ally succeed one another, and though the con- 
queror of Italy was the idol of the moment, he 
knew that in France, glory suspended, like 
bright armour hung up, soon grows rusty. 
The impression of the necessity continually 
renewing his laurels, in order to preserve his 
influence, may not only be detected in this, 
and many other instances, but we learn from 
Bourrienne that he made a principle of it, and 
that here is probably to be found the secret of 
many otherwise perplexing points of his histo- 
ty. [He would say to Bourrienne, “ My power 
hangs by my glory: my glory is derived from 
the victories I have gained. My authority 
would fall were I not to give it for a base, 
more glory, more victories. Conquest has 
made me what I am—conquest alone can keep 
me so.” He considered that to be stationary 
was to be sinking, and hence his unceasing de- 
sire to march en avant. “A new govern- 
ment,” he would further remark, “ must dazzle 
and astonish: the moment its ¢clat ceases it is 
lost.” There is so little truth and reason in 
this principle of action, that we are disposed 
rather to consider it as a self-deceptive apology 
for that which was at the bottom of it, whic 

was in fact the result of his organization—the 
besoin d'activité. 


who was motion itself. In the passion of acti- 


vity we may look for the spring of Napoleon's | 


greatness: we may also Jook to it for the cause 


of his downfa!! at a time of life when age, luxu- | 





In Napoleon, as in other great men, | 
however, one may detect certain dominating | 


Whether | 
these causes are the result of reflection, or | 





| lerably good charge ;” 


It is absurd, observes our | 
author, to look for repose on the part of a man | 
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ry, and success all combined to retard that 
accelerating velocity which previously had car- 
ried him through every thing in triumph. We 
have already observed upon the simultaneity 
of performance, which will account for much, 
but not for all. 

In the anecdote which Bourrienne tells us of 
the conception of Marengo, there is a felicity 
of combination, as well as facility of execution 
This is the story which Bourrienne calls the 
guerre des epingles ; the picture is admirable 

“ The 17th of March, in a moment of gaiety 
and good humour, he (Bonaparte) told me to 
unrol the great map of Italy, by Chauchard. 
He stretched himself upon it, and made me 
put myself by his side. He then, with great 
seriousness, began to prick here and there nu- 
merous pins, with heads of black and red seal- 
ing-wax. I observed him in silence, and wait- 
ed the result of this inoffensive campaign. 
when he had finished placing the enemy's 
troops, and arranged his own in the positions 
in which he hoped to lead them, he said to me, 
‘Now where do you think I intend to beat 
Melas?’ (the Austrian general.) ‘The devil 
take me,’ said I, ‘if I understand any thing 
about it.’ ‘ You are an ass,’ said Bonaparte ; 
‘look here a little. Melas is at Alexandria, 
his head-quarters; he will remain there till 
Genoa surrenders. At Alexandria he has his 
magazines, his hospitals, his artillery, his re- 
serves. Passing the Alps here (pointing out 
the great St. Bernard), I fall upon Melas, 
cut off his communications with Austria, and 
I meet with him here in the plains of Scrivia, 
(placing a red-headed pin at San Juliano.) 


| Observing that I considered this man@uvre of 
} pins as a pastime, he commenced his round of 


little abusive apostrophes, (such as niais, ni- 
gaud, béte, imbecile, &c. &c.) which were 
with him nothing but a kind of affectionate 
familiarity, and then set to work again upon 
his pins. We rose from the map after about a 
quarter of an hour: I rolled it up, and thought 
no more of the matter. But when, four months 
after, I found myself at San Juliano, with his 
port-folio and his despatches, which I was 
obliged to gather up in the confusion of the 
day; and when the same evening at Torre-di- 
Galifolio, which is but a league thence, I 
wrote under his dictation the bulletin of the 
battle—I frankly avowed my admiration for his 
military conceptions. He smiled himself at 
the exactness of his foresight.” 

The man who could four months beforehand 
predict the position and circumstances of a 
great battle in a foreign country, might have 
afforded their due share of praise to the instru- 
ments of his success. It was not so with Na- 
poleon; he could spare no glory; he was al- 
ways jealous of his generals and officers. To 
Kellermann, who by a moment of inspired bra- 
very saved, or rather won, this very battle of 
Marengo, he could only say, “ You made a to- 
while he exaggerated 
the praise of others, whom no one else was 
likely to distinguish. From the same greedi- 
ness of glory, or perhaps from some meaner 
passion, he never could be brought to allow 
that he had erred. True greatness can afford 
to be wrong, but there was a dash of charlata- 
nism in all the success of Napoleon that dread 
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ed the light. Hence, perhaps, his extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness on the subject of publica- 
tion, and his wrath against the slightest sal- 
lies of ridicule. He could not tolerate public 
diseussion ; the newspapers of Paris were his 
mere slaves: he never looked at them, for, as 
he observed, “they only say what I tell them.” 


His dislike of discussion affected even the tri- | 


bunate ; it was a part of the consular constitu- 
tion which he bore with impatience, and 
quickly suppressed. “ What will they say at 
Paris ?” was an incentive to some of the mear- 
est as well as some of the finest of his actions. 
It produced great victories, and led him even 
to intercept notes of invitation to dinner, 
which at one time nearly occupied a bureau 
for itself. The extensive ramifications of his 
police are not to be considered so much as the 
precautionary support of his government, as 
the means of satisfying his appetite for know- 
ing all that was said about him: it was the 
motive of his walks about Paris with Bour- 
rienne, in a sort of undress, when he would en- 
ter shops, and while his companion cheapened 
goods, he himself would inquire what the good 
people thought of the farceur. He was never 
so supremely happy as when he was once 
driven out of a shop by an old woman, and he 
and his secretary obliged to take to their heels, 
because the First Consul had spoken disre- 
spectfully of himself. He was not content 
with one police, or one establishment of spies ; 
he set police against police: and while even 
the adroit Fouche was his minister, he had 
other sets of spies ander the direction of Junot 
and other persons. It may be supposed that 
he reaped every morning a pretty harvest of 
falsehood in the shape of reports. It was 
Fouché's amusement to trick the secret agents 
with false intelligence, and put into their 
mouths allegations which sometimes created 
no small confusion in the camp. On one occa- 
sion Junot’s report bore, that Bourrienne him- 
self left the Tuilleries at such and such an hour 
of the night; that he betook himself to a cer- 
tain hotel im the Faubourg of St. Germain, 
and, there held divers discourses, the burthen 
of which was, that Bonaparte had resolved to 
make himself king. At the time indicated, 
Bourrienne was writing under the dictation of 
Napoleon, and, as the Consul well knew, had 
never left his elbow. Junot was condemned 
for a blockhead, and Fouché, who confessed 
the trick to Bourrienne, laughed in his sleeve: 
but Bonaparte was not cured of his partiality 
for the police-reports. It sometimes happened 
that the police was more inconvenient to its 
master than to his enemies, as may be seen in 
Bourrienne’s account of the curious transac- 
tion respecting the publication of a pamphlet, 
which was intended to feel the way to the 
throne. 

“In December, 1800, during the time that 
Fouché was on the look out for the real contri- 
vers of the attempt of the third Nivose (the 
infernal machine,) a little pamphlet, entitled 
* PaRALLEL BETWEEN Cesar, CROMWELL AND 
Bvowararte, was sent to the First Consul. 
He was absent when I received it. I read it, 
and saw that hereditary monarchy was openly 
preached. I had no information respecting 
this pamphlet, but I was sure that it came, as 
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it actually did, from the office of the minister 
of the interior, where it was distributed in 
great profusion. After reading it, I put it on 

| the table: Bonaparte entered some seconds 

| after, took it wp, and pretended to run through 
it. ‘Have you read this?’ ‘ Yes, general.’ 
‘ Well! what do you think of it? ‘1 think, 
general, that it will do a great deal of harm; 
it appears to me out of season, for it prema- 
turely reveals your designs.’ The First Con- 
sul took the pamphlet, and threw it on the 
ground, as he was in the habit of doing with 
all the absurdities of the day when he had cast 
a rapid glance over them. I was not the only 
one who entertained this opinion of the pam- 
phiet, for the day after, the prefects nearest to 
Paris sent up a copy to the First Consul, with 
complaints of the evil effect which it had pro- 
duced. ... After having looked at this corres- 
pondence, he said to me, ‘ Bourrienne, send 
for Fouché; let him come here with all speed, 
to render me an account of this affair.’ Half 
an hour after, Fouché made a third in our lit- 
tle cabinet. He had scarcely entered when 
the following dialogue took place; on the one 
hand carried on with the greatest warmth, and 
on the other with imperturbable coolness, and 
a touch of the sardonic. ‘ What is this pam- 
phlet? what do they say of it in Paris?’ ‘ Ge- 
neral, there is but one opinion of it, which is, 
that it is extremely dangerous.’ ‘ Well, then! 
why have you let it appear; it is an insult? 
‘ General, | owe some delicacy to the author. 
‘ Delicacy! What is it you mean? You ought 
to throw him into the Temple.’ ‘ But, gene- 
ral, you brother Lucien has taken this pam- 
phlet under his protection; the printing and 
publication took place by his order; in short, 
it proceeded from the ministry of the interior.’ 
‘What is that to me? it was your duty, as 
minister of the police, to arrest Lucien, and 
loek him up in the Temple ;—idiot that he is! 

| he can do nothing but compromise me.’ After 
uttering these words the First Consul left the 
room hastily, and closed the door after him 
with violence. Remaining alone with Fouche, 
I took an opportunity of asking an explanation 
of the half-smile that was playing about his lips 
during Bonaparte’s wrath ; Toor clearly that 
he had something in reserve. ‘ Put the au- 
thor in the Temple!’ said Fouché to me; 
‘that would be a difficult matter. Alarmed at 
the effect this pamphlet was likely to produce, 
as soon as I saw it I went to Lucien, to show 
him the extent of his imprudence. Instead of 
answering me, he went to seek the original 
manuscript, which he showed me—and what 
do you think I saw? corrections and annota- 
tions in the hand-writing of the First Con- 
sul?” 

On the very subject of this pamphlet, the 
First Consul gave a striking proof of his love 
of espionage. He arranged a dinner with his 
brother Joseph, for the express purpose of 
pumping Bourrienne himself. Joseph was the 
spy, and Fouché was present. Boarricane 
talked freely of the matter, as to those to 
whom he could communicate nothing they did 
not know. Bonaparte was quickly instructed. 
The next day Bourrienne observed his master’s 
manner to be exceedingly cold, and he showed 
his displeasure, or rather his loss of confidence, 
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by saying, “ Leave my letters in the basket, I 
will open them myself.” 

“This unexpected sally surprised me; but 
as | had nothing to reproach myself with, I 
determined to be amused with the distrust 
which he chose to show without giving his 
reasons. I put at the bottom of the basket all 
the letters which I recognised as coming from 
the ministers, all the reports which came for 
the Consul to my address, and I covered them 
over with letters of no consequence, or at least, 
which from my habit of reading them, and the 
character of the addresses, | judged to be 
such: requests for a choice of Lam vad in the 
lottery, in order to avail themselves of the 
First Consul’s good fortune; prayers that he 
would stand godfather to children; solicita- 
tions for places ; announcements of marriages 
and births; ridiculous eulogies; disgusting 
anonymous productions, &c. &c. 

e The opening of all these letters, to which 
he was not accustomed, tried his patience, and 
he opened very few. Often the same day, but 
always the next day, there came a fresh letter 
requiring an answer to the one of the night 
before, and complaining that it had not been 
received before. The First Consul broke the 
seals of about twenty letters, and left the rest; 
for judging with tolerable accuracy by the 
form, stamp and seal, that these letters re- 
quired the answer to the former ones, I put 
them under all the rest. 

“ Not wishing to carry this little piece of 


malice too far, nor remain in the false position | 


in which the gossipping of Joseph had placed 


me, [ resolved to put an end to it. The fourth | 


day, after the business of the evening was 
done, which had been sulkily got through, and 
interrupted by unpleasant little sallies, I let 
Bonaparte go down and go to bed. Half an 
hour after I went to his apartment, which 
I was permitted to enter at all hours. | 
had a taper in my hand; I took a chair, and 
put the candle on the bed-side table. He 
roused himself, as did Josephine. ‘ What is 
there new?" said he to me, with surprise. 
‘General,’ [ answered, ‘I come to declare to 
you that it is impossible for me to stay any 
ger with you; my place is not tenable with- 
out perfect confidence. You well know how 
devoted I am to you; if you have to reproach 
me with any thing, let me at least know the 
cause: the situation I have been in for the 
last three days is too painful to me.’ ‘ What 
has he done then?’ demanded Josephine. 
‘That is no affair of yours.’ Then turning 
towards me, he added, ‘ Well then, I have rea- 
ton to complain of you. I know that you have 
talked of affairs of moment in a manner that 
does not suit me.’ ‘I can assure that I have 
talked to no one but to your brother. He put 
me on the track, and most undoubtedly he is far 
too much au courant for me to inform him of 
wy thing. I talked of a thing equally well 
known to both one and the other: he has re- 
ported to you just what he pleased, but | can- 
tot act in a similar way towards him, ac- 
cuse him as he has accused me, and betray 
the confidence he reposed in me. Onght [, 
eral, in speaking freely to your brother, 

to find in him an inquisitor.’ ‘ Yes! I 
iow it. After what Joseph reported to me, I 
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considered it right to put my confidence in 

uarantine.’ ‘ It has lasted three days.’ ‘Come, 

urrienne, it is ended: let us talk no more of 

it. Open my letters, you will find them sadly 

in arrear; it was too tedious a business for me ; 

and then, I somehow or other always fell upon 
fooleries.’ 

“ T seem to hear and see the good Josephine 
half-raising herself in bed, and saying with the 
most amiable sweetness, ‘ What! Bonaparte, is 
it possible that you could suspect Bourrienne, 
who is so attached to you—who is your only 
friend: how have you suffered them to lay a 
trap for him like this—a dinner arranged on 

urpose! My God, how I detest thy police! 

onaparte then began to laugh, and said 
jokingly, ‘ Sleep, sleep, and mind thy frippery ; 
women understand nothing of affairs of govern- 
ment.’ When I retired it was nearly two 
o'clock.” 

But Bonaparte believed not in friendship, 
and he did not think he possessed even one 
friend: neither did he; he was incapable of 
feeling it, and consequently of inspiring it. In 
the case of Desaix he may be said to have 
made the nearest approach to it: but on look- 
ing into the able, but at the same time unam- 
bitious character of Desaix, it becomes pretty 
obvious that the foundation of his warm feel- 
ings for that General was laid in a high opinion 
of his talents, joined with a conviction that 
they would never become dangerous or obtru- 
sive to him. Bonaparte’s favourite maxim 
was, that there are two levers by which men 
are to be moved—/fear and interest. This he 
would often repeat, and he made no scruple of 
avowing his incapability of either loving or 
being loved. He has often said to Bourrienne— 

“ Friendship is but a word; I love no one; 
no, not even my brothers—Joseph perhaps a 
little ; and then, if I do, it is by habit, because 
he is the eldest of us. Duroc! Ah yes! him 
too I love; but why? his character pleases me 
He is cold, dry, severe; and then Duroc never 
sheds tears. As for myself, I care little about 
it; I well know that I have no true friends. 
As long as I am what I am, I can make as 
many friends to all appearanceas | want. You 
see, Bourrienne, we must leave whimpering to 
the women ; it is their affair: but I—no sensi- 
bility for me, I must be firm; unless the heart 
is firm, no one ought to meddle with affairs of 
either war or politics.” 

But although he did not believe in friend- 
ship, he believed in honour. It was the moral 
principle on which he seemed to have the 
greatest reliance ; for it is a modification of 
the inflaence of opinion on the human heart, 
and to all the shades of this power he was him- 
self feelingly alive. When he granted the in- 
terview to Georges Cadoudal, a man who 
avowedly by all means, fair and foul, sought 
his life, he would not permit himself to believe 
that he would betray the honourable confi- 
dence implied by a private audience. He took 
no precaution, and when Rapp, who was in an 
antichamber, repeatedly pushed open the door 
of the saloon, in which Bonaparte and Georges 
were walking up and down, Bonaparte as re- 
peatedly closed it. Bourrienne tells a singular 
story in point of a young Pole whom the First 
Consul distinguished in one of his visits to the 
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College of Louis le Grand, surnamed the Pry- 
taneum. He was a son of General Miack- 
zinski, who died fighting under the colours of 
the Republic. When he left the college he 
entered the army, and was pointed out to Bo- 
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“ That man,” said he, “is worse than a pol- 
troon who pretends that he never felt fear!” 
We have spoken of Napoleon's sensibility to 


| individual suffering when it did not interfere 


naparte as he was reviewing his troops on the | 


plain of Sablons; he was then sixteen or se- 
venteen. The First Consul said to him, “I 
knew your father, he was @ brave man; act 
like him: in six months you shall be an offi- 
cer.” Six months passed: Miackzinski wrote 
to the First Consul to remind him of his pro- 
mise. He waited a month; no answer. 
Miackzinski wrote again, as follows: “ You 
told me to be worthy of my father; I will be 
so. You told me I should be an officer in siz 
months: it is now seven months ago. When 
you receive this letter, I shall be no more: I 
do not choose to serve a government the chief 
of which breaks his word.” Young Miackzin- 
ski kept his. After despatching his letter, he 
retired to his room and blew out his brains. A 
few days afterwards his commission arrived. 
Bonaparte had not forgotten him; the delay 
had arisen in the forms of the war-office. Bo- 
naparte was greatly affected by this event; it 
was precisely of a nature to touch him; with 
such men for soldiers he knew he could con- 
quer the world. “ Oh these Poles!” he cried ; 
“they are all honour! My poor Sulkowski! 
I am sure he would have done as much.” 
Sulkowski was a favourite aid-de-camp, who 
was killed in Egypt: the very soul of honour, 
brave, able, well informed, and devoted to his 
general. Bonaparte lust four aid-de-camps 
during the short time he was in Egypt. One 
of them, Croisier, appearing to Bonaparte to 
lack the proper degree of boldness at the pro- 
per moment, he burst out against him in one 
of his violent and humiliating attacks of abuse 
and contempt. The word “ coward” escaped 
him; Croisier determined not to survive it; 
he sought death on several occasions, but did 
not succeed till the siege of Acre. He was in 
attendance on Napoleon in the trenches there, 
when such a sharp look out was kept by the 
garrison, that if an elbow or feather showed it- 
self above or beside them, it was instantly 
grazed bya bullet. Crosier watched his op- 


} 


Then | 


with his military or political projects; in that 
case he steeled himself against the weakening 
influence of humane feelings, according to the 
maxim which we lately quoted respecting the 
necessity of a hard heart for him who meddles 
with either war or politics. From policy or 
from sensibility, however, Bonaparte was fond 
of the power of pardoning, and felt grateful to 
those about him, who brought to his considera- 
tion those cases to which mercy might be safe- 
ly extended. The instances are numerous. 
“] had escaped,” says Bourrienne, “ for a 
few moments to meet Mademoiselle Poitrin- 
court. On entering I found the First Consul 
in the cabinet, surprised to find himself alone, 
as I was not in the habit of quitting it without 
his knowledge. ‘ Where have you been then? 
said he. ‘1 have just been to see a relation of 
mine, who has a petition to lay before you. 
‘ What is it about?’ I told him of the melan- 
choly situation of M. Defeu (an emigré who 
had been taken with arms in his hands). His 
first answer was terrible. ‘ No pity,’ cried he, 
for the emigrés; he who fights against his 
eduntry is a child that wishes to murder his 
mother.’ The first burst of wrath passed 
over, I began again; I represented M. Defeu's 
youth, and the good effect it would have. 


| * Well,’ said he, * write, “ The First Consul! 


portunity, and jumped upon the platform. | 


“Come down, I command you,” cried Napo- 
Jeon, in a voice of thunder; but it was too 
Jate, the vietim of his severity fell at his feet 
Murat, the chivalrous braver of all danger, had 
also his moment de peur, which lost him the 
countenance of his general until displeasure 
could no longer resist the brilliancy of his 
achievements. It was at the siege of Mantua, in 
the first Italian campaign, that Murat was or- 
dered to charge a body of troops that were 
making a sortie from the garrison. He hesi- 
tated, and in his confusion declared himself 
wounded: he was removed from the presence 
of the general; he was in every way discoun- 
tenanced: in Egypt he was sent on the most 
distant and dangerous services; in short, he 
more than reconquered his character before 
the battle of Aboukir, on which occasion Na- 
poleon himself was obliged to declare he was 
superb. The brave Marshal Lannes one day 


orders that the sentence of M. Defeu be sus- 
pended.”’’ He signed this laconic order, which 
I sent off instantly to General Ferino. 1 inform- 
ed my cousin of it, and was easy as to the con- 
sequences of the affair. The next morning I had 
scarcely entered the First Consul’s chamber 
before he said, ‘ Weil, Bourrienne! you say 
nothing more of your M. Defeu: are you satis- 
fied?’ ‘General! I cannot find terms in which 
to express my gratitude.’ ‘Ah! bah!—But I 
do not like to do things by halves; write to 
Ferino, that I desire M. Defeu may be set at 
liberty immediately. I am making an ingrate 
—well! so much the worse for him. Always 
apply to me in matters of this kind; when | 
refuse, it is because it is impossible to do other- 
wise.’”’ 

We had been led to expect some elucida- 
tion of the affair of the Duc d’Enghien from 
these Memoirs; they, however, communicate 
no new facts. At that time Bourrienne had 
left the service of Napoleon, and can contri- 
bute nothing to the history of this tragical ca- 
tastrophe beyond some pertinent reasoning on 
the real author of it. He makes no scruple ot 


| loading Bonaparte himself with the entire 


atrociousness of the project. There is no 
doubt that he could be cruel when he thought 
it necessary to his interests to be so; and that 
being poorly endowed with sympathy of any 
kind at any time, it required but a shadow ol 
danger to his political existence to justify in 
his eyes any act, however bloody, however in- 
human. The only probable motive which has 
been, or can be, attributed to Napoleon, is the 
determination to commit himself and his 
friends to an eternal opposition to the return 


severely reprimanded a colonel who had pu- | of the Bourbons, and to strike a seasonable 


nished a young officer for a moment de peur. | terror into the emigrés, who were again, on 
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occasion of the breaking out of the war, begin- 
ning to combine their intrigues against the au- 
thority of him who was on the point of passing 
from the condition of Consul to that of Em- 

ror. The return of the Bourbons, though it | 
fad become utterly improbable at the time | 
when it actually took place, in the years of the 
Consulship was an event continually in the 
minds of men. It was even agitated in the 
interior of the Consular palace itself. The 
First Consul’s secretary and Josephine, his 
wife, were both favourable to the measure; 
and Bonaparte himself was beset even in his 
private apartments with entreaties, or at least 
significant allusions, to the magnanimity of 
renouncing supreme authority in favour of 
the legitimate claimant. 

It is well known that Louis XVIII, in a 
dignified but complimentary letter to Bona- | 
parte, claimed his throne at his hands. The 
St. Helena Memoirs communicate the fact, 
and give the substance of the First Consul’s 
answer. In the Memoirs of Bourrienne we 
find an exact copy of the correspondence, and 
an account of the reception it met with from | 
Napoleon. 

“The First Consul was greatly agitated at 
the reception of this letter. Although he every | 
day declared his resolution to have nothing to 
do with the princes, he was still reflecting upon 
whether it was necessary to answer it or not 
The number of important affairs (20th Feb 
1800) which occupied him at the time, second- 
ed his indecision, and he was in no hurry to 
reply. I ought to say that Josephine and Hor- 
tense conjured him to give the king hope ; that 
that bound him to nothing, and would leave 
time to see if he could not in the end play a 
far higher part than that of Monck. Their 
entreaties were so urgent, that he said to me, 
‘These devils of women are mad; the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain turns their heads; they 
have made the royalists into gods. But that 
is nothing to me; I'll have none of them.’ 
Madame Bonaparte told me that she urged him 
to this step, lest he should think of making | 
himself king, which always excited in her a | 
presentiment of misfortune that she could not | 
banish from her mind In the numerous 
conversations which I had with the First Con- 
sul, he discussed the proposition of Louis 
XVIII., and its consequence, with great saga- | 
city: he said, however, ‘The partizans of the | 
Bourbons are very much mistaken if they think 
Iam a man to play the part of Monck.’ The | 
thing rested there at first, and the letter of the 
king was left on the table. In the interval 
Louis XVIII. wrote a second letter. 

“*ITt is a long time since, general, you ought 
to be aware, that you have acquired my es- 
teem. If you doubt the force of my gratitude, | 
choose your place, fix the lot of your friends 
As to my principles, 1 am a Frenchman—Cle- | 
ment by character, | should be still more so 
by reason. No! the conqueror at Lodi, Cas- 
tiglione, Arcole, of Italy and of Egypt, cannot 
prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But you 
are losing precious time. We have the power 
of ensuring the glory of France; I say we, 
because I have need of Bonaparte for that, and | 
he cannot do it without me. 

** General! Europe observes you, glory | 


| more than ordinary coolness 


awaits you, and I am impatient to restore 
peace to my people. Louis.’ 


This letter also remained for some time un- 
noticed. At length Bonaparte determined to 
write an answer. He made a rough copy; 
Bourrienne suggested some grammatical 
changes, which were made. This disfigured 
original was then signed; it was not, how- 
ever, after the alterations, in a state fit to send, 
and it laid for some time longer on the table ; 
it was despatched at last. The substance was, 
that Louis ought to abandon all hope of a re- 
turn to his throne, for it was only by marching 
over the bodies of a hundred thousand French- 
men that he could arrive at it. 

Some days after the receipt of the letter 
from Louis X VIII. Bonaparte and his secretary 
were walking in his favourite alley at Malmai- 
son, which was only separated from his cabinet 
by a small bridge; he was in a good humour, 
for affairs were going on well, and he com- 
menced a confidential conversation on the re- 
turn of the Bourbons. His remarks prove that 
he had deeply weighed all the peculiarities of 
his situation, and had calculated the probable 
consequences of the restoration of the legiti- 
mate family with his ordinary acuteness and 
He broke off the 
dialogue with—* My part is taken. Let us 
talk of it no more; but I well know how the 
women torment you. Instead of agreeing with 
them, however, you ought to open their eyes 
and undeceive them about their ridiculous pre- 
sentiments. Let them leave me alone, and at- 
tend to their knitting.” The women went on 
knitting, remarks Bourrienne, he went on 
writing; Bonaparte made himself Emperor— 
and died at St. Helena 

Josephine's horror at the idea of her hus- 
band making himself king might be explained 
by her fear lest it should engage him in some 
project of founding a dynasty by means of his 
proper offspring. Poor woman! this was a 
melancholy privation, which cost her many 
tears and much physic; she had an idea that 
medicine might restore her fertility. Her 
anxiety on this subject was fearful; she seem- 
ed to have foreseen the event that actually 
took place. The necessity of having children 
was not an unfrequent subject in the mouth of 
Bonaparte oS Oye O08 Be 

Indeed the Bonaparte family do not appear 
to any advantage in the close view which 
Bourrienne affords us of their respective cha- 
racters and conduct. It was in their ineapa- 
city that Bonaparte saw the necessity of off- 
spring. France, he well knew, would have 
tolerated none of his brothers in his place; on 


* * * 


| the contrary, he used to say, as first consul, 


that unless he lived thirty years, his principal 
generals would contend for the supreme au- 
thority and involve the country in civil com- 
motion. “It isa pity,’’ said the fatal Fouché 
in confidence to Bourrienne, “that his wife 
does not die; for sooner or later he must take 
a wife who will bear children. His brothers 
are revoltingly incapable; his death will be a 
signal of dissolution, and the Bourbon party 
will make head.” During his life, however, 


| Bonaparte put an end to the hopes of that fa- 


mily by the death of the Duc d'Enghien; he 
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effectually put an end to the entreaties of the 
women. It is remarkable, and we have it on 
the authority of Josephine, as reported by 
Bourrienne, that he could uot bear to speak of | 
this catastrophe, and that when he did so, it | 
was in a vague and uneasy manner, which 
showed his dislike of the subject. 

Bourrienne did not remain with Bonaparte 
until he assumed the imperial purple. It is 

ible that he did not find his old schoolfel- 

y duly penetrated with respectful awe. | 
Bourrienne gives us to understand that he was 
no flatterer; he appears to have been indepen- 
dent in his manner of thinking, and fond of | 
putting his master in what he thought the 
right road. A general may bear this, and 
even a consul approve; but when the temples 
begin to ache for the diadem, it is a signal of 
a great change from the man to more jhan 
mortal. It is felt, that no equal even in inde- 
pendence of thought ought to be tolerated, 
much less admitted into familiar intercourse. 
We are told that Bonaparte himself assigned 
as a reason why he could not keep Bourrienne 
in his service, that people began to say that 
he could not do without him: a saying the 
fajsehood whereof he thought proper to prove. 
It is more probable, however, that the true 
reason of Bourrienne's quitting, was the one 
indicated above, namely, that he had become 
spoiled by power, and could no longer suffer 
near him a kind of comrade and friend rather 
than aservant. He had made attempts to sub- 
due the pride and self-esteem of his old school- 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 


—and permitted himself to apply to his secre- 
tary one of the grossest expressions of a lan- 
guage which abounds in terms of abuse. The 
secretary, in his turn, forgot himself, and 
opened the door only to repeat the phrase 
with interest : he then ascended to his chain- 


| ber, and penned a note to the Consul, in which 


he begged to be permitted to retire from the 
performance of his arduous duties. During 
this scene Talleyrand was present, and looked 
on with his ordinary sang-froid. When Napo- 
leon read the note, Duroe was with him: the 
comment was brief —il boude, said the master, 
—daccepté. And until his passion had subsided 





? 


| he permitted Bourrienne’s preparations for de- 
| parture to go on, and only interfered in them 


to show a disposition to brutal unkindness. 
But Bonaparte had no one to supply the place 
of Bourrienne. Duroc attempted it, and fairly 
declared he neither would nor could fulfil the 
duties of the post. For the moment, therefore, 
Bourrienne was to be retained, and his master 
employed those little arts of eajolery which 
sueceeded with him in so many instances. 
Bourrienne was leaving the Tuilleries, when 
he was told Napoleon wished to see him: he 
entered the cabinet— 

“The First Consul met me smiling, and 
pulling me by the ear, said, ‘ Are you still ina 
pet?’ and he led me in this manner to my or- 
dinary place. ‘Come, place yourself there.’ 
It is necessary to have known the man, to 
judge of my position: he had, when he liked, 
a seducing charm which carried you along 
with him. I did not feel the power of resist- 





fellow. One morning Bourrienne entered the 
cabinet and found a workman placing a bell 
over his chair; the object of which was, that 
when Bonaparte wanted Bourrienne in his 
room of audience for a fact, or a date, or a 
paper, as often happened, he might ring for 
him. Bourrienne made the bell-hanger de- 
scend and leave his task; he then went up to 
Napoleon, not yet risen, and told him what he 
had done. The First Consul had the mean- 
ness to shelter himself under a subterfuge; he 
pretended that the keeper of the cabinet had 
misunderstood Lim, that he had only intended 
to have the bell mended which ran through 
the cabinet, and which served to call the at- | 
tendant in waitin This was not a circum- 
stance to escape the memory of Napoleon: he 
always made men pay for degrading him even 
in his own estimation and by his own act. 
is a remark of Bourrienne, that no man ever 
suffered himself to be entreated by Bona- 
arte, or consented to any proposal with re- 
uctance, who was not made to pay for it. 
The quarrel which ultimately led to Bour- 
rienne's dismissal is an illustration of this un- 
amiable trait in his character. Some note 
from Napoleon had not duly reached Talley- 
rand: irritable and impetuous, he taxed Bour- 
rienne with neglect, passionately and errone- 
ously: Bourrienne had caused it to be placed 
in the hands of the proper officer, but Talley- 
rand was not to be found. In ringing for the 


It } 
| to the universal rule of mankind: he has his 


ing him. I could answer nothing, and I re- 
sumed my ordinary occupation.”’ 

Napoleon, however, quickly placed M. de 
Menneval under the instruction of Bourrienne, 


| under pretence of assisting him: as soon as he 


conceived that M. de Menneval was equal to 
the task, Bourrienne was dismissed with little 
ceremony, on the ground of some false charge 
of gambling in the funds; and, by Napoleon's 
subsequent meanness regarding him, made to 
pay dear for a moment of excusable loss of 
temper. This, it must be remarked, is Bour- 
rienne’s own account of the story: his enemies 
have doubtless enother version of it. We 
must, however, declare that the complexion of 
Bourrienne’s narrative, both in this and other 
instances, is that of truth and sincerity. It 
would be idle tu say that he was an exception 


own manner of viewing events; and his man- 
ner of telling them is coloured at least by that 
self-love and that desire to stand well with the 
world, which is inseparable from our nature. 
In the midst of his most elaborate efforts at 
candour, and it is true that he is laboriously 
candid, we can, we imagine, perceive some 
little self-seeking. It is only just, however, to 
say, that his work bears innumerable marks of 
being written chiefly for the propagation of 
truth; and that all the tests of internal and ex- 
ternal evidence that we have been able to ap- 





arcon de bureau, to ascertain the fact, the 
First Consul broke the bell-rope and wounded 
his finger against the marble chimney-piece, a 


small circumstance, which gave additional | 


fuel to his wrath ; he lost all sense of decency 
—shut the door violently in Bourrienne’s face 


ply, go to confirm the fairness, the accuracy, 

| and the intelligence of the writer. 

| The position of Bourrienne, in the cabinet 
of Napoleon, necessarily proves the possession 

| of no ordinary talents—no small acquirements. 

| Even after their rupture, Bourrienne was se- 
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lected for the embassy to Hamburg, at that 
time a post of difficulty. And if there were 
any doubt of his capability to appreciate the 
character and powers of Napoleon, the Me- 
moirs themselves will abundantly satisfy the 
most fastidious reader. They are in every re- 
spect the work of an able man, and we have 
given our opinion that they are also the pro- 
duction of an honest one. 
presented in an amiable light: the question is 
—is it a true one? 
often observed of portraits of persons whom 
we have not seen—it looks a likeness—it bears 
all the strong marks of reality. 


Like most French books, the Memoirs of De | 


Bourrienne appear in livraisons, and they are 
not yet concluded: all that portion, however, 
has appeared, to which, in the narrative of the 
secretary, the greatest interest is necessarily 
attached; namely, that which relates to Bour- 
rienne’s experience in the actual service of his 
master. When he leaves the cabinet, he be- 
comes an ordinary observer; and though able 
and acute in his remarks on passing events, he 


is no longer freely admitted behind the scenes. | 
With the parts that have appeared, the work | 


must, therefore, in a great measure, lose the 
character of a revelation. 


ee 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SPRING. 


Srrait of the shower, 

Of the sunshine and the breeze, 
Of the long, long twilight hour, 
Of the bud and opening flower, 

My soul delighted sees. 

Stern winter's robe of grey, 

Beneath thy balmy sigh, 

Like mist-wreaths melts away, 
When the rosy laughing day 
Lifts up his golden eye. 


Spirit of ethereal birth! 
Thy azure banner floats, 
In lucid folds o'er air and earth; 
While budding woods pour forth their mirth, 
In rapture-breathing notes. 
I see upon the fleecy cloud 
The spreading of thy wings; 
The hills and vales rejoice aloud, 
And Nature starting from her shroud, 
To meet her bridegroom springs. 


Spirit of the rainbow zone, 
Of the fresh and breezy morn ; 
Spirit of climes where joy alone, 
For ever hovers round thy throne, 
On wings of light upborne: 
Eternal youth is in thy train, 
With rapture-beaming eyes; 
And beauty, with her magic chain, 
And hope, that laughs at present pain, 
Points up to cloudless skies. 


Spirit of love—of life and light, 
Each year we hail thy birth ; 
The day-star from the grave of night, 
That sets to rise in skies more bright, 
To bless the sons of earth. 


Napoleon is not re- | 


We may say of it, as is | 
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With leaf, and bud, and blushing flower, 
Still deck the barren sod ; 

In thee we trace a higher power, 

In thee we claim a brighter dower, 
The day-spring of our God! 


rm 


From the Quarterly Review. 
EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

Ix the state of tottering decay, towards 
which the Ottoman Empire has for some 
time past been progressing, and which, in the 
opinion of a}! men, is likely to terminate in a 
total dissolution, it is not surprising that a 
number of volumes treating on Turkish affairs 
should issue from the press; and among all 
that have fallen under our observation, we 
know not that we could pitch upon any one 
that contains a more clear, comprehensive, 
and, at the same time, concise description of 
the countries and people on which it treats, 
than the little unpretending duodecimo volume 
of Doctor Walsh. It is so perspicuously writ- 
ten that, even without the accompanying map, 
there would be no difficulty in following th 
author's footsteps; as little in comprehending 
his graphic descriptions; and we find no hesi- 


| tation in acknow!edging the justness of his ob- 
| servations, and in expressing our conviction of 
| the correctness of his facts. 


A book like this 
is at all times valuable, and more particularly 
so at the present eventful period. His resi- 


dence at Constantinople for several years as 
chaplain to the British embassy, and a rar 


from thence to England, afforded Dr. Wals 
more favourable opportunities for collecting in- 
formation with regard to the Turkish pro- 


| vinces, as well as some of the most important 


events which ever occurred in their capital, 
than fell to the lot of the other travellers whose 
title-pages we have transcribed. These were 
merely casuai visiters; with the exception, in- 
deed, of the last on the list, who was resident 
in Constantinople at a most interesting period. 

We do not feel that we could, with truth, 
pay a similar compliment to Mr. Madden's 





* 1. Narrative of a Journey from Constantino- 
pleto England. By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL. D., 
M.R.1.A. 12mo. London. 1828. 

2. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827. By 
R. R. Madden, Esq., M.R.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1829 

3. Travels to and from Constantinople, in 
the years 1827 and 1825: or Personal Narra- 
tive of a Journey from Vienna, through Hun- 
gry Transylvania, Wallachia, Bulgaria, and 

oumelia, to Constantinople; and from that 
City to the Capital of Austria, by the Darda- 


| nelles, Tenedos, the Plains of Troy, Smyrna, 
| Napoli di Romania, Athens, Egina, Poros, Cy- 
| pros, Syria, Alexandria, Malta, Sicily, Italy, 


stria, Carniclia, and Styria. By Captain 


| Charles Colville Frankland, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 


London. 1529. 

4. Révolutions de Constantinople en 1807 et 
1808, préeédées d’Observations générales sur 
l'Etat actuel de |'Empire Ottoman. Par A. de 
Juchereau de Saint-Denys. Paris. 1819. 
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book. In it we at once perceive that the wri- 
ter is ambitious to say smart thi on trite 
occasions, and to convert every little incident 
into a perilous adventure; and these so fre- 
pony Dee agp that the reader, who expects a 
sober book of travels, will be apt to imagine 
that he has stumbled on a romance, full 


Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes, &c. 


For all this, indeed, he prepares us in his pre- 
face; “ It has been my fate,” says he, “ to have 
been taken for a spy in Syria—to have endan- 
gered my life in Candia, for refusing to admi- 
nister poison—to have been shot at in Canea 
twice, and once on the Nile, by Turkish sol- 
diers—to have been accused of cheaginn the 
fragments of a broken statue into gold at 
Thebes—to have been charged with sorcery in 
Nubia, for showing an old woman her own 
frightful image in a pocket mirror—and to 
have been a captive with Greek pirates, for 
wearing a long beard, when taken ina vessel 
bearing Turkish property.” If this gentleman 
descends into a Tomb of the Kings, the candle 
is sure to go out, and he is in danger of being 
lost in the subterranean chambers; if he ven- 
tures into a pyramid, the Arabs roll stones 
against the mouth of the passage, and he is 
in danger of being suffocated: these are the 
sort of hair-breadth ‘scapes which other travel- 
lers, some of them women and children even, 
have run the same risk of encountering, with- 
out danger or molestation. This gentleman 
has besides the bad taste, to say nothing mure, 
to sneer at Herodotus ; because his description 
of the pyramids of Egypt, made four hundred 
years before Christ, does not correspond with 
their appearance eighteen hundred years after 
Christ. He also charges Bruce with habitually 
sacrificing veracity to vanity. On this parti- 
cular point we would just hint to Mr. Madden, 
that vanity is not at all events the chief cha- 
racteristic of Bruce's work; moreover, that 
vanity makes her appearance under a variety 


of shapes; and that the full length portrait of 


“the author in his Syrian costume,” stuck in 
front of the title-page of his own bouk, in the 
act of feeling the pulse of something like a 
lady's hand, is, perh&ps, as strong an instance 
of it, as any that coald be pointed out in the 
Abyssinian. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the painter has happily supplied a correc- 
tive well calculated to chasten personal con- 
ceit. 

The volumes of Captain Colville Frankland 
are just such as we should have been led to ex- 
pect from the pen of a naval officer ; contain- 
ing, in the form to which seamen are most ac- 
customed, namely, that of a journal, plain mat- 
ters of fact, told in plain language. It is no- 
thing more, he tells us himself, “ than a sim- 
ple relation of what he himself saw, heard, and 
felt.” His account of the defences of Constan- 
tinople, and particularly of the forts and castles 
of the Dardanelles, with the number aad na- 


ture of their enormous pieces of ordnance, | 


would have been interesting, if the Russians 
had not, by crossing the Balkan, rendered them 
useless for defence on the land side. 


The work of Colonel A. de Juchereau de | 








| tle descents to the western shore of the 
| phorus 
| Europe from Asia, and whose waters flow in « 
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Saint-Denys contains a detailed account of the 
revolutions that took place in Constantinople, 
and of many of the horrors of which he was 
an eye-witness, in the years 1807 and 1808, 
when the most amiable, as far as a Turk can 
be amiable, and the best-intentioned of Turkish 
sultans, Selim, was deposed, and both he and 
his successors lost their lives. In this work 
will also be found some sensible observations 
on the state of Turkey, and its probable future 
destiny. 

We have no intention of occupying the rea- 
der’s time by a detailed description of the once 
splendid capital of the eastern empire, which 
has so often been described by travellers of al! 
nations, and by none, perhaps, in more glow- 
ing colours and eloquent language, than by a 
modern Greek, as quoted by Gibbon. But, 
observes the historian, “a sigh and a confes- 
sion escape from the orator, that his wretched 
country was the shadow and sepulchre of its 
former self; that the works of ancient sculp- 
ture had been defaced by Christian zeal or bar- 
baric violence; that the fairest structures were 
demolished; and the marbles of Paros or Nu- 
midia burnt for lime, or applied to the meanest 
uses. Of many a statue the place was marked 
by an empty pedestal; of many a column the 
size was determined by a broken capital; the 
tombs of the emperors were scattered on the 
ground; the stroke of time was accelerated by 


| storms and earthquakes; and the vacant space 


was adorned, by vulgar tradition, with fabu- 
lous monuments of gold and silver.” He ad- 
mits, however, that this fairest daughter of 
imperial Rome could not vie with the venera- 
ble beauties of the mother; that she could not 
say, “ matre pulehra filia pulchrior;” but he 
expatiates, says Gibbon, “ with zeal and truth 
on the eternal advantages of nature, and the 
more transitory glories of art and dominion 
which adorned, or had adorned, the city of 
Constantine.” 

Alas! the “eternal advantages of nature” 
are now nearly all that remain. The turreted 
walls, with the towers, palaces, churches, sta- 
tues, aqueducts, cisterns, columns, fountains, 
baths, and hippodromes, have long been mould- 
ering into decay, and many of them have alto- 
gether perished. But the superlative beauty 
of the situation of Constantinople can never 
perish, which, to use the words of Aaron Hill, 
“ bespeaks it built upon the loftiest columns of 
universal monarchy.” This imperial city 
stands, or is supposed to stand, like its mother 
Rome, on seven hi!ls, which slope down in en 


This celebrated strait, which divides 


smooth current, like a noble river, in a course 
of some twenty miles, and in a channel from 


| one to three in width, connects the Euxine 


with the sea of Marmora, the Hellespont, and 
the archipelago of the Mediterranean. Two 
sides of the triangle on which the city is built 
are embraced by an arm of the Bosphorus, 
named the Golden Horn, and by the waters of 
Marmora. The third, or land side, remeaca | 
between the two waters, is enclosed by a wall, 
which has long been in rains. The Golden 
Horn forms a noble and capacious harbour, 
possessing every possible convenience for 
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building, securing, and equipping the most nu- 
merous fleets of ships of the largest class. The 
city itself, whether viewed from the land side 
or from the water, presents a most impressive 
and beautiful prospect ;* but, all lovely as it 
appears from without, the moment that the 
traveller finds himself within the old and 
crumbling walls with their dilapidated turrets, 
every idea of splendour or magnificence at 
once vanishes in gloom and melancholy. He 
finds nothing that can deserve the name of a 
street; the mosques with their domesand their 
minarets, which appeared so brilliant from a 
distance, are now seen to rise out of narrow, 
crooked, filthy lanes, almost impassable for 
stench and dirt, occasioned by dead dogs and 
other animals, putrid vegetables, and stinking 
offals of every description: and he may think 
himself fortunate if his eyes are not offended 
by the naked or mutilated carcase of some vic- 
tim Turk or unfortunate Frank, which had not 
yet found its way into the Bosphorus. These 
dark alleys are silent as the tombs as soon as 
night sets in, except, a when a fire hap- 
pens, which is not unfrequently the case, burn- 
ing down some hundred wooden houses or ho- 
me 8 ily to arise from their ashes precise- 
ly in their pristine shape. By day the counte- 
nances of the solitary passengers betray per- 
petual caution, amounting almost to fear, and 
their averted eyes bespeak their anxiety to 
avoid each other. 

There certainly is not an ancient capital in 
all Europe that, at this day, possesses fewer ob- 
jects to claim the attention of the traveller or 
the antiquary. The church, or mosque, of 
Saint Sophia, those of Solyman and Selim, the 
Atmeidan, (the ancient Hippodrome,) a frac- 
tured Egyptian obelisk, a brazen pillar, the se- 
taglio, with its numerous fantastic buildings, 
and its garden studded with the sombre and 
formal cypress, the aqueduct of the Emperor 
Valens, and the five hundred gilded and paint- 
ed fountains it supplies, are the principal ob- 
jects that attract the eye above ground. The re- 
mains of the ancient cisterns beneath, to which 
this and some other aqueducts once conveyed 





* The following exquisite sonnet “ To Con- 
stantinople,”” qn approaching the city about 
sunrise from the sea of Marmora, occurs in a 
very interesting little volume, published two 
or three years ago, under the name of 
“Thoughts and Recollections by One of the 
last Century :”— 


“A glorious form thy shining city wore, 

‘Mid cypress thickets of perennial green, 

With minaret, and golden dome between, 

While thy sea softly kiss'd its grassy shore. 

Darting across whose blue expanse was seen 

Of sculptured barquesand galleys many a score; 

Whence noise was none save that of plashing 
oar; 

Nor word was spoke, to break the calm serene. 

Unheard is whisker'd boatman's hail or joke ; 

Who, mute as Sinbad’s man of copper, rows, 

And only intermits the sturdy stroke 

When fearless gull too nigh his pinnace goes. 

I, hardly conscious if { dream’d or woke, 

Mark'd that strange piece of action and re- 
pose.” 
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water for supplying the city, are still curious 
in their ruins; but most of these are no longer 
used as cisterns. One of them, as described 
by Dr. Walsh, is a vast subterranean edifice, 
having an arched roof, supported by six hun- 
dred and seventy-two marble columns. It is 
now filled with earth and rubbish, except where 
some silk-twisters ply their trade in almost 
utter darkness; but Andreossi calculated it 
would once have held water enough to supply 
the whole city for sixty days. Another pre- 
sents the appearance of a subterranean lake, 
which extends under several streets. Its roof 
is supported by three hundred and thirty-six 
magnificent marble pillars; and it is the onl 
one of a vast number constructed by the Greek 
emperors which still exists as a cistern; but 
even of this the Turks take no care, and in- 
deed scarcely know any thing about it; al- 
though, in the event of a siege, if the water, 
which is brought from a distance by aqueducts, 
should be cut off, their capital could not hold 
out fora week. The Ottomans have done no- 
thing either to embellish or to keep in repair 
this imperial metropolis during the four hun- 
dred years they have held it. No stronger 
proof is wanting of their utter negligence, than 
the fact that the breach in the wall where the 
Turk entered, and in the ruins of which the 
last of the Paleologi was buried, remains a 
breach to this day. 

This great city, of twelve-or fourteen miles 
in circumference, densely studded with habita- 
tions, together with its suburbs of Pera, Gala- 
ta, and Tophana, and a whole line of houses 
extending along the shore of the Bosphorus to 
Buyjukdere, near the point of its exit from the 
Black Sea, was supposed to reckon, some 
eighteen or twenty years ago, a population of 
from seven to eight hundred thousand; made 
up of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Egyp- 
tians, Jews, and a few European merchants; 
but the number is now said to be reduced to 
about five hundred thousand; not less than 
from three to four hundred thousand having 
perished from the plague, the Russian war, 
the massacre of the Janissaries,and the Greek 
insurrection, since the year 1812. The modes 
and customs of the master caste are singularly 
at variance with those of Christendom. 

“Here the head is shaved, the beard un- 
shorn; the men wear petticoats of cloth; the 
women trowsers of silk or cotton. Instead of 
a hat, a piece of muslin is twisted round the 
head; instead of a surtout, a blanket is thrown 
across the shoulders; a carpet serves for a 
bed; a wooden bow! for a service of plate; a 


| pewter tray for a table-cloth; fingers do for 
| forks, and swords for carving knives. 
| salutes without stooping, sits down without a 


A man 


chair, he is silent without re’ » and seri- 
ous without sagacity. If you inquire after the 
health of his wife, it is at the hazard of your 
head; if you praise the beauty of his children, 
he suspects you of the evil eye. The name of 
the prophet is in every man's mouth, and the 
fear of God in few men's hearts. The women 
hide their faces, and heed not the exhibition of 
their bosoms; they glory in the lascivious evo- 
lutions of the Alme, and blush at the immo- 
desty of an English woman without a veil. 
One would almost think there was a purposed 
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hostility to all the modes and customs of Chris- 
tendom.”—Madden, vol. i., pp. 307, 308. 

From Dr. Walsh we have the following ob- 
servations on the same subject. They are as 
striking as just, and were suggested on the oc- 
casion of his travelling Turk being under the 
hands of a barber. 

“The house next to the barber’s shop was 
in progress of building, and there was 2 man 
writing down some inventory. All the per- 
sons I saw engaged were working in a manner 
opposite to our usage. The barber pushed the 
razor from him—ours draws it to him; the car- 
penter on the contrary, drew the saw to him, 
for all the teeth were set in—ours pushes it 
from him, for all the teeth are set out; the 
mason sat while he laid the stones—ours al- 
ways stands; the scribe wrote on his hand, and 


from right to left—ours always writes on a | 


desk or table, and from left to right; but the 
most ridiculous difference existed in the man- 
ner of building the house. We begin at the 


bottom and finish to the top: this house was a | 


frame of wood, which the Turks began at the 
top; and the upper rooms were finished, and 
inhabited, while all below was like a lantern. 


However absurd these minutiw may appear to | 


you, they are traits of Turkish character, | 
which form, with other things, a striking pe- | 


culiarity. It is now more than four centuries 
since they crossed the Hellespont, and trans- 
ported themselves from Asia‘to Europe ; during 
all that time they have been in constant con- 


tact with European habits and manners, and, | 


at times, even penetrated as far as Vienna, 
and so occupied the very centre of Christen- 
dom. Yet, while all the people around them 
have been advancing in the march of improve- 
ment, in various ways, they have stood still ; 
almost all the men who attempted to improve 
them have fallen victims to their temerity ; 
the great body of them are, at this day, the 
same puerile, prejudiced, illiterate, intractable, 
stubborn race, that left the mountains of Asia ; 
and so indisposed are they to amalgamate 
wit ts in any way, that they still preserve a 


marked distinction in the greatest as well as in | 


the minutest things—not only in science and 


literature, but in the movement of a saw and a | 


razor." — Walsh, p. 167—9. 

Captain Frankland has thus grouped, and 
very well distinguished, the varied population 
of ¢ senthationgie. 


“ How describe the grave, majestic, and | 


graceful Effendi Turk, with snow-white tur- 
ban, jetty beard, sparkling and full eyes, long 
flowing caftan, scarlet trowsers, yellow boots, 
rich cashmere shaw! round the waist, in which 
shone the glittering gilded handjar (dagger)— 
The light, gay, chattering, active, but cun- 
ning-looking Greek, distinguished by his short 
chin, black turban, enormously large but short 
trowsers, bare legs, and black shoes—-The 

rave but respectful Armenian, with his calpsc 
of black felt, swelling like a balloon upon his 
head; he too wears the long robe of the Turk, 
but in his girdle the silver ink-horn supplies 
the place of the handjar, and his feet are clothed 
in the crimson slipper or boot. Next comes 
the despised and humiliated Jew, whose sallow 
countenance, contracted eyebrow, sunken eye, 
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nation all over the world; his head bent down- 






































wards, as if by the weight of tyranny and the tis! 
everlasting sin of his tribe, is surmounted by a wi 
| blue turban, and his slippers are of the same the 
colour. With these are seen the high taper Ma 
calpac of the Tartar, the melon-shaped head- bad 
piece of the Nizam Djedid, the gray felt coni- but 
cal cap of the Imaum and Dervish, and occa- par 
| sionally the ungraceful hat of the Frank, with we 
| its concomitant angular, rectilinear, bebutton- culs 
ed and mean-looking costume of Europe.”— “ 
Frankland, vol. i., pp. 95, 96. long 
“ Tt bas been a long disputed question,” says the 
Mr. Madden, “‘ whether the Greeks or Turks nier 
are the best people; but the question should the 
have been, which of them is the worst; for | in tl 
would be inclined to say, from my own expe- he v 
| rience, that the Greeks, as a nation, are the best 
least estimable people in the world, with the theit 
exception of the Turks, who are still Jess to be awa 
admired.” This is a slashing way of settling ders 
a question of this sort. When this young man hear 
speaks of the Greeks “as a nation,” he ought rou 
to have recollected that, for four centuries fom 
past, they have ceased to be a nation, and ex- anotl 
isted only as the oppressed slaves of most bar- lems 
barous and tyrannical masters. The Greeks, uncir 
therefore, can hardly as yet be considered as for ou 
having any national character ; and the Turks’, your 
bad as that is, includes some qualities, which Then 
| travellers of a higher order than this have misto 
thought not unworthy “to be admired.” The Appi 
fastidious Mr. Madden himself admits that the us ma 
Turk is charitable to the poor, attentive to the tramp 
sick, and kind to his domestics; bnt then on your ¢ 
the other hand, he describes him as perfidious prelud 
to his friends, treacherous to his enemies, and last hi 
thankless to his benefactors; the rulers are ra- but he 
pacious, the magistrates corrupt, and the people not sec 
wretched: no less than eight cases of poisoning when 
had fallen under his own observation; human when t 
life in Tarkey is of the least value; and of all whethe 
roads to honour and ambition, murder is deem- trepidi 
ed the most secure. “I sat,” said he, “beside a discret. 
Candiote Turk at dinner, who boasted of having would s 
killed eleven men in cold blood; and the soci- ed; an 
ety of this assassin was courted by the cousin some u 
of the reis effendi, at whose house I met him, killed « 
because he was a man of coursge.” Mr. Mad- classic 
den, we presume, speaks Arabic or Turkish their o 
we make this observation, as we find him con- and he 
versing glibly in every page with Turks and ung off 
Arabs, who are wholly unacquainted with any send to 
other language than their own. heads of 
“ The Turks (be says) are generally consi- i di | 
um c 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that, to evoid detection, he is constrained to 
and quivering lip, are the characteristics of his | honest.” — Madden, vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 





dered to be honester than the Greeks, and in 
point of fact, they are, or at least appear so 
they are certainly less mendacious, and are too 
clumsy to practise chicanery to advantage 
Their probity, however, depends not on any 
moral repugnance to deceit, but solely on the 
want of talent to deceive. I never found 2 
Turk who kept his word when it was his inte- 
rest to break it; but then [ never knew * 
Greek who was not unnecessarily and habitu- 
ally a liar. He is subtle in spirit, insidious in 
discourse, plausible in his mamner, and indefa- 
tigable in dishonesty; he is an accomplished 
scoundrel; and beside him, the Turk, with al! 
the desire to defraud, is so gauche in knavery, 
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We can tell him, however, that every Bri- 
tish officer, who has had to do with a Tark, | 
will bear testimony that, without “ constraint,” 
the word of a Turk is inviolable. But Mr. 
Madden writes for effect. The following is no 
bad specimen of that vein: it is a caricature, 
but at the same time characteristic of the two 
parties, and descriptive, pretty nearly of what 
we know to have actually occurred in a parti- 
cular battle of the Mahomedans and Greeks — 

“ After the dreadful note of preparation had 
long been heard, he (the traveller) would find 
the two armies in the field, and at a conve- | 
nient distance from each other ; he would find 
the Greeks, who are the most religious people | 
in the world, posted probably behind a church; | 
he would observe the Ottomans, who are the | 
vest soldiers in the world for a siege, affording 
their lines the shelter of a wood, or perhaps of | 
a wall; and he would expect to hear the thun- | 
ders of the artillery commence ; but would he 
hear them without a parley? Oh, no! the 
ons is classic, and like the worthies of | 

omer, the hustile heroes must abuse one | 
another first; he would hear the noble Mos- | 
lems magnanimously roaring, ‘Come on, ye | 
uncireumcised giaours! we have your mothers 
forour slaves. May the birds of heaven defile 
your fathers’ heads; come on, ye Caffres!” 
Then would he hear the descendants of The- 
mistocles, nowise intimidated, vociferating, 
‘Approach, ye turbaned dogs! Come and see 
us making wadding of your Koran; look at us | 
trampling on your faith, and giving pork to | 
your daughters!’ Greatly edified with such a | 
prelude to the horrors of the war, he would at | 


last hear two or three hundred random shots, 
but he would look for the armies, and he would | 
not see them; he would observe stones flying, 

when the ammunition failed; and at night, 
when the carnage ceased, he would hardly know 
whether to be astonished most at the cool in- 
trepidity of the warlike Turks, or at the great | 


discretion of the patriotic Greeks. And he 
would seek the returns of the killed and wound- | 
ed; and what with the bursting of guns, and | 
some unlucky shots, he would find half a dozen 
killed on either side: and he would see the | 
classic Greeks wrangling over the bodies of | 
their own people for the dead men’s shirts; 
and he would observe the amiable Turks cut- | 
ting off the ears of their fallen countrymen, to | 
send to Constantinople as trophies from the | 
heads of theirenemies. And if he went to Na- | 
poli di Romania he would hear a Greek Te | 
Deum chanted in thanksgiving for the victory 
over God's enemies; or he would return by 
Constantinople, and hear the Prophet glorified 
from the mosque, for the overthrow of the in- 
fidels; at all events, he would be sure, on his 
wrival in England, to read in The Times of 
‘the great victory achieved by the struggling 
Greeks,’ and in The Courier, of the signal de- 
feat the Grecian rebels had just sustained. | 
And after the gentleman had wept or laughed 
at the follies of mankind, he would have leisure | 
© contemplate the arrogance of the Turks, the 
effrontery of the Greeks, and the cowardice of 
both.” —vol. i. p. 74—77. 

We by no means agree with Mr. Madden, | 
that such “a spectacle,” as he has here de- | 





scribed, warrants his conclusion that Turks can | . 
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never become “ good citizens or good soldiers.” 
Men are what they are made by their rulers; 
and if Mahmoud, and the mufti, and the oule- 
mas, could by any possibility have agreed cor- 
dially to unite their efforts, it was at one time 
fully in their power to accomplish both. There 
can be no question, however, that of all the 
nations of the European world, the Turks are 
the least enlightened, and as yet, have shown 


| themselves the least capable of improvement, 


either in arts, sciences, religion, or morals. 
The Koran is the only book they read ; and by 
this they are supposed to regulate their civil, 
their moral, and their religious conduct; but 
the purest of its precepts are either neglected, 
or perverted to the worst of purposes. The 
book itself is not very much in fault. There 
are to be found in the Koran as sound precepts 
of morality, as sublime expressions of the 
power and the attributes of the Deity, as are 
to be met with in the Bible: indeed, its beau- 
ties, and these are not few, are plagiarisms 
from that sacred volume. The mufti and the 
oulemas—the high priest, and the administra- 
tors of the laws,—are its expounders ; and they 
are entitled at least to the merit of enforcing 
those precepts of the Koran which regard duty 
to God and implicit obedience to the sovereign ; 
but—what is not enjoined by the Koran—they 
are equally zealous in inculcating hatred, into- 
lerance, and persecution of all who reject the 
faith of Mahomet: thus converting religion, 
which ought to be an affair between man and 
his Maker, into the cruellest instrument of ven- 
geance and oppression. 

Of countries making any pretensions to ci- 
vilization, the two wherein the grossest igno- 
rance besets the whole community, are China, 
and the empire of the Sublime Porte; and for 
this reason—neither of them allow their sub- 


| jects, as far as they can prevent it, to acquire 


the least knowledge of any foreign language ; 
and they can, therefore, have no intalleetaas 
intercourse or communion with nations more 
advanced than themselves. Hence, the Chi- 
nese says and believes, that, while he sees 
with both eyes, the rest of the world are blind, 
though he allows the Jesuits, who regulated 
his national calendar, to have had a glimmer- 
ing with one eye. And hence the Turk, taught 
to despise all other nations as inferior, looks 
down with contempt on the rest of the world, 
and is ready to hestow a malediction on his own 
countrymen who should degrade themselves by 

attempting to lsarn any Christian tongue 
At one of the post-houses where Dr. Walsh 
halted, were some Turks smoking and drink- 
ing coffee. He had occasion to ask his driver, 
who spoke English, some question in that lan- 
*guage; the man did not answer, and on his re- 
peating it in a louder voice, left the room, evi- 
dently in extraordinary trepidation. He after- 
wards told his master that, had he uttered a 
word of any language but Turkish, he could 
not say to what violence it might have ex- 

posed them both. 

“ This determined hostility toknowledge is, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary trait in the 
Turkish character. It is hardly possible to 
conceive a people priding themselves on being 
ignorant, and despising those who are not so. 
. The Turks, in their intercourse with 
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foreign nations, are always obliged to use ra- 
yahs as interpreters. The important function 
of dragoman to the Porte was always perform- 
ed by Greeks till the late insurrection; and 
when the Turks thought they could no longer 
confide in them, there could not be found in 
the empire one of themselves eapable or will- 
ing to hold a communication in a foreign lan- 
guage, and they were obliged to confer the si- 
tuation on a Jew. They have since that, how- 
ever, established a seminary for the instruction 
of a few young Turks in different Frank lan- 
guages, that they may be able to undertake 
and discharge a duty so important and confi- 
dential, and no longer depend on the suspici- 
ous fidelity of strangers. This tardy and re- 
luctant adoption of a measure so indispensable, 
is a strong proof of the pertinacity with which 
they adhere to ancient prejudices, which no 
one but a man of the energetic character of the 
present su'tan could dare to oppose, or oppose 
with any effect.”— Walsh, p. 151-153. 

The insolence and contempt with which this 
haughty nation has been permitted to treat fo- 
reigners, are strongly marked in the mode of 
reception by the sultan at the public audience 
given to an ambassador. This is well de- 
scribed by Madden, though we suspect, as 
usual, a little caricatured. 

“ Nothing can exceed the ambition of the 
people of the embassy to attend the ambassa- 
dor, in their laced coats, at his audience with 
the sultan; and nothing can equal the absur- 
dity of that ceremony except its humiliation. 
The French have the priority in all public au- 
diences. The ambassador proceeds with his 
credentials to the Porte, passes through a 
large square thronged with soldiers, then 
through a garden where it is arranged the 
soldiers should, at that time, receive their pil- 
law, to astonish the infidels with the vastness 
of the sultan’s bounty. He next enters the 
divan, where a principal officer sits in great 
state on a splendid sofa, with a cadilesker on 
either side. Some cause here undergoes a 
mock trial, to prove to the unbelievers that his 
imperial highness is just, as well as generous ; 
a number of money bags, containing paras (the 
fourth of farthings), are pompously displayed 
for the payment of the troops, to show the 
giaours the inexhaustible wealth of the grand 
signior. The officer in waiting now writes a 
letter to the sultan, stating that ‘ a giaour, an 
ambassador, comes to throw himself at his 
highness's feet ;' and to this the sultan graci- 
ously replies, ‘ Feed and clothe the infidel, and 
let him come.’ The infidel is accordingly fed, 
gets a good dinner, and during it, the sultan is 

eeping through a lattice at his guests, where 
bis person is hardly visible. The infidel is 
next clothed with a caftan, as are also a portion 
of his followers, who proceed to the audience 
chamber, where the arms of the ambassador 
are laid hold of by two assistants, and thus pi- 
nioned, he is led before the sultan, and his 
body as much bowed as the force of the offi- 
cers holding him admits of. The sultan sits 
on a bed-shaped throne, ornamented with black 
velvet and precious stones ; his dress has no- 
thing peculiar to his station, but the diamond 
aigrette and feather in his turban, and the dia- 
mond girdle round his loins. The ambassador 
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having bowed, remains covered, and makes his 

ch in French ; the dr man translates 
it ; and then the principal officer of the sultan 
replies, and this reply is again given in French 
to the ambassador. During the ceremony, the 
sultan hardly deigns to look at the ambassador, 
or even to notice him on his retiring. The in- 
fidels are then forced out of the presence, with 
their faces to the throne. At the outer gate a 
richly caparisoned horse is presented to the 
ambassador; and the trappings, which are 
principally of silver, are, some time after, sold 
to an Armenian, who sells them again to the 
Porte for a future present. [ saw the French 
ambassador's present thus disposed of. Such 
is the degradation which we suffer our ambas- 
sadors to undergo, being even stripped of their 
swords before they are admitted to the pre- 
sence of the haughty sultan.""—Madden, vol. i. 
p- 106-108. 

The audience recently given to Sir Robert 

ordon was, at any rate, very different from 
that which is here described. 

From the same author we learn how a Turk- 
ish gentleman conducts himself when he leaves 
his harem and goes abroad :— 

“The grandee perambulates with an amber 
rosery dangling from his wrist ; he looks nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left ; the corpse of 
a Rayah attracts not his attention; the head 
of a slaughtered Greek he passes by unno- 
ticed; he causes the trembling Jew to retire at 
his approach; he only shuffles the unwary 
Frank who goes along, it is too troublesome to 
kick him! He reaches the coffee-house before 
noon ; an abject Christian salaams him to the 
earth, spreads the newest mat for the Effendi, 
presents the richest cup, and eringes by his 
side to kiss the hem of his garment, or, at 
least, his hand. The coffee peradventure is 
not good ; the Effendi storms—the poor Arme- 
nian trembles ; he swears by his father's beard 
he made the very best; in all probability he 
gets the cup at his head, and a score of male- 
dictions, not on himself, but on his mother. A 
friend of the Effendi enters, and after ten mi- 
nutes repose they salute, and exchange sa- 
laams. A most interesting conversation is 
earried on by monosyllables at half hour inter- 
vals. The grandee exhibits an English pen- 
knife ; his friend examines it back and blade, 
smokes another pipe, and exclaims, ‘ God is 
great.’ Pistols are next produced, 
their value is an eternal theme, and no other 
discussion takes place till a grave old priest 
begins to expatiate on the temper of his sword. 
A learned Ulema, a theologian and a lawyer 


(for here chicanery and religion go hand in 
hand), at length talks of astronomy and poli- 
tics, how the sun shines in the east and in the 
west, and every where he shines, how he 
beams on a land of Mussulmans ; how all the 
Padishaws of Earope pay tribute to the sultan; 


and how the giaours of England are greater 
people than the infidels of France, because 
they make better penknives and finer pistols; 
how the Dey of Algiers made a prisoner of the 
English admiral, in the late engagement ; and, 
after destroying his fleet, consented to release 
him, on condition of paying an annual tribute ; 
and how the Christian ambassadors came, like 
dogs, to the footstool of the sultan, to feed on 
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his imperial bounty. After this edifying piece 
of history, the Effendi takes his leave, with the 
pious ejaculation of ‘ Mashalla,’ ‘ How won- 
derful is God !’ the waiter bows him out, over- 
powered with gratitude for the third part of 
an English farthing, and the proud Effendi re- 
turns to his harem: he walks with becoming 
dignit slong Pwo a merryandrew, play- 
ing off his buffooneries, catches his eye,—he 
looks, but his spirit smiles not; his gravity is 
invincible, he waddles onward, like a perpvise 
east on shore: it is evident that nature intend- 
ed him not for a pedestrian animal, and that he 
looks with contempt on his locomotive organs.” 
—vol. i. p. 20-22. 

The women are, if possible, more ignorant 
and more disposed to insult foreigners than the 
men. There is scarcely one of these amiable 
creatures, even of those belonging to the se- 
raglio, who can either read or write. Whe- 
ther wives or concubines, however, they are 
said to be faithful to their lords ; owing, per- 
haps, in a certain degree, to the knowledge 
that the detection of a single imprudent act 
would lead inevitably to a sack and the Bospho- 
rus. To their husbands, therefore, or their 
masters, they are most submissive ; but God 
help the unlucky Christian who may happen 
to cross the path of a Turkish lady of condition 
as she goes with her retinue to the bath. “I 
have had the honour,” 
being insulted by ladies of rank far more fre- 
quently than by any other women. The fana- 
ticism of females is in a ratio with their qua- 
lity ; and hence it is from them chiefly a Frank 
passenger has to expect such gentle maledic- 
tions as “* May the plague fall on your house! 
—May the 


ehildless!’"’ Captain Frankland tells us that, 
while he was employed with his pencil in 
sketching, some young Turkish girls came 
behind and tipped his hat off his ead, then 
spat in his face, and concluded by assailing him 
with earth and stones. Some Greek ladies, 


says Mr. Madden, “ of | 
of | and no one could give any account of it. 





oul birds defile your beardless | 


chin!—May she who would marry you be | 
| Suspicion immediately fell upon the Jews; 


who had seen what was passing, came up, and | 
said to him, “ Ah, Signor! son cattiva gente, | 


gente barbara, canaglia—non turbative, Sig- 
nor, son maladetta gente, senza fede.’ On ano- 
ther occasion, a party of Turkish women, on 
perceiving a Frank lady with whom he was 


walking, wearing a green veil, abused her | 


with the most insulting language. “I am sor- 


ty to say,” the Captain observes, “that I ge- | 


nerally found the fair sex much more intracta- 
ble than the other.” 

The streets of Constantinople swarm with 
half-famished and masterless dogs, which are 
suffered to prow! about without any molesta- 
tion on the part of the Turks. These barba- 
rians are said, indeed, to derive amusement 
when any of these ferocious animals make an 
attack on the passing Franks, whom they seem 
to distinguish, and against whom they are as 
inveterate as the turbaned themselves. “ I 
ean safely say,” says Madden, “I have never 
once 7 through the bazaars without hav- 
ing the dogs set on me by the men; without 
having stones pelted at me by boys; or being 
spit u by the women, and being cursed as 
an i and a caffre by all!” One fellow, he 
says, observed, when a dog worried him, “ it 


| 
| 
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= fitting that one dog should fatten on ano- 
ther.” 

Next to the Turks, the Jews are represented 
as the fiercest and most fanatical race in Con- 
stantinople ; “ persecution and suffering,” says 
Dr, Walsh, “have not taught them modera- 
tion, and they pursue, even to death, any apos- 
tate from their own doctrines.” Their repug- 
nance to Christians, and more particularly to 
the Greeks, displays itself on all occasions. 
When the late venerable Patriarch was hanged 
by the Turks, the Jews volunteered their ser- 
vices to drag his corpse, by the cord with 
which he was strangled, through the streets to 
the sea. It was this that incensed the Greeks 
to revenge themselves on every Jew that fell 
in their way, at the commencement of their 
insurrection, with the most dreadful cruelties. 
The hatred of these two classes of unfortunate 
persons is mutual. The Greeks of Constanti- 
nople are firmly persuaded that the Jews are 
in the habit of parlining children and sacri- 
ficing them, as paschai lambs. 

The following story seems to carry us back 
to the days of the Prioresse’s Tale, and 


“ Yonge Hew of Lincoln, slain also 
With cursed Jews, as it is notable.” 


“T was one day (says Walsh) at Galata, 
when a great commotion was excited. The 
child of a Greek merchant had er we 
t 
was a beautiful boy, and it was imagined it had 
been taken by a Turk or slave: after some 
time, however, the body was found in the Bos- 
phorus; its legs and arms were bound, and 
certain wounds on its side indicated that it 
had been put to death in some extraordinary 
manner, and for some extraordinary purpose. 


and as it was just after their paschal feast, sus- 
picion, people said, was confirmed to a cer- 
tainty. Nothing could be discovered to give a 
clue to the perpetrators, but the story was uni- 
versally talked of, and generally believed, all 
over Pera.”—p. 13. 

When the Jews were driven out of Spain, 
they received in different parts of the Otto- 
man empire that protection which Christians 
had denied them ; and some forty or fifty thou- 
sand found an asylum in Constantinople, where 
they are favourably distinguished from the 
Greeks. The latter are denominated Yeshir, 
or slaves, as holding their lives on sufferance 
ever since they were forfeited at the taking of 
Constantinople : but the Jews are called Mou- 
saphir, or visiters, because they voluntarily 
a an asylum; and are treated, compara- 
tively, with kindness and hospitality. Dr. 
Walsh mentions, as another promotive of good 
will, a certain assimilation between the reli- 
gious opinions and observances of the He- 
brews and Moslem; their strict theism—their 
practice of circumcision—their abhorrence of 
swine’s flesh—even their oriental reading from 
right to left. Hitherto, therefore, the Jews 
have been held by the Turks in a degree of 
consideration superior to what they meet with 
in any Christian country: but longer they can- 
not escape the rapacity of the government. 
Hitherto the Turkish population has chiefly 
subsisted on the industry of the Christian 
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rayahs, or subjects; but, as Madden observes, 
that resource is rapidly failing them. The 
greater number and the most respectable of 
the Greeks of the Fanal have been massacred ; 


the labouring classes have diminished all over | 


the empire; the Franks are no longer that 


source of wealth they were formerly; the rich | 


Greek merchant of Turkey no longer exists ; 
the Armenian bankers have been plundered, 
and most of their countrymen sent into exile ; 
the revenues of the Morea and the islands are 
irretrievably lost; and the pashas of the pro- 
vinces send to the Porte complaints of the 
wretched condition of the people under their 
rule, instead of tribute. The Jews, there- 
fore, alone remain to be plundered of the 
wealth which, by their industry, ingenuity, 
and, perhaps, a little extortion, they have accu- 
mulated through the ignorance and the indo- 
lence of the Turks. The present sultan Mah- 
moud has already set an example of what they 
may expect. On the execution of a great 
enemy of the late Ali Pasha of Albania, and a 
favourite minister of the sultan, named Halet 
Effendi, his property, as usual, was sequestered 
for the use of the state, and secured through 
the intervention of a Hebrew banker, of the 
name of Hezekiel, appointed for that purpose 
by his account the produce was rendered in at 
five millions of piastres ; “ but this,"’ says Mr 
Walsh, “was not deemed sufficient, and the 
wretched Jew was put to the torture; which 
was applied till he disgorged three millions 
more ;” the sum, therefore, acquired from the 
Jew, by the death of this favourite minister, 
amounted to eight millions of piastres, or about 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Insolent and contemptuous, as well as cruel 
and oppressive, as is the treatment which the 
Christians meet with, it is remarkable how te- 
naciously they cling to the capital, and with 
what reluctance they leave it even when death 
is staring them inthe face. The fact is, the 
extreme indolence of the Turk has thrown al- 
most the whole trade and manufactures, and 
money concerns, into the hands of foreigners. 
They know from dear experience that they 
are at al! times subject to the rapacity of the 
grand signior and his ministers; but neither 
insults nor robberies, nor the bastinado, can 
induce them to quit a place where they are 
pretty sure, if let alone for a time, once more 
to recruit their finances. 

“ During the Greek revolution, the Rayahs 
in Constantinople, who escaped the first mas- 
sacre, could not refrain from returning to the 
city that was yet reeking with the blood of 
their families. A friend of mine met two of 
the principal Greeks of the Fanal, walking 
with great composure in Pera, the evening of 
the day that their houses had been broken into 
to drag them to death; they had escaped 
through a window: and this gentleman offered 
to put them aboard an English vessel, dis- 

uised as sailors, and thus ensure their safety. 

hey refused; they could not bring them- 
selves to leave the shores of the Bosphorus: 
they were both beheaded next day. Others 
went away for a few days and then returned, 
owning it was impossible to live out of Con- 
stantinople, though they knew they had been 
denounced, and every one of them was taken 





and put to death. I had instances of this kind 
within my own experience.”"—Madden, vol. i 
pp. 160, 161. 

The respectable Greeks, however, have 
nearly disappeared from Constantinople, and 
the most useful, and, as would appear, unof- 
fending Armenian community has been all but 
annihilated; in the winter of 1827, some eight 
or ten thousand were at once banished into 
Asia, by a capricious, and, Macfarlane says, « 
still inexplicable act of tyranny. There wasa 
time when these people were considered so ne- 
cessary a class, that they used to call them 
the camels of the Osmanlee state. Mr. Mad- 
den, who seems to consider all mankind as 
rogues or fools, is pleased to designate the Ar- 
menian as a “designing knave.” “In the 
language of the country,” he says, (but we 
have expressed our doubt of his knowledge of 
that language,) “it requires one Copt, two 
Greeks, and three Jews to defraud an Arme- 
nian; he is as wily as the serpent, yet his cun- 
ning is but the supersubtle wisdom of a slave, 
who defeats rapacity by finesse, and violence 
by craft.” Captain Frankland found the Ar 
menians in Turkey “grave but respectful,’ 
and their females “quiet and unobtrusive; 
and we prefer taking their character at his 
hands rather than those of Mr. Madden. We 
have observed that the expulsion cf the Ar- 
menians, the Greek insurrection, the mur- 
der and deportation of the Janissaries and 
their families, and the drain occasioned by the 
Russian war, have thinned the capital of its 
population; but it is not in Constantinople 
alone that are exhibited the melancholy me- 
morials of the rapid decline of the Turkish em- 
pire; these are but too visible in the ruined 
towns and villages throughout the provinces, 
and in the almost total neglect of agriculture. 

‘“We now entered the plain” (it is Mr. 
Walsh who speaks) “ that surrounds Constan- 
tinople, and passed the ancient Imperial Kiosk 
of Dand Pasha, where the armies generally 
assemble for any expedition against the Chris- 
tians, and from whence they are dismissed by 
the sultan, who repairs here in person for the 
purpose. Near this place the eye could com- 
mand an extensive view of the country on all 
sides. The first and most striking impression 
was the exceeding solitude that reigned every 
where around. We were within a few hun- 
dred yards of the walls of an immense metro- 
polis, where seven hundred thousand people 
lived together; but if we were at the same 
distance only from the ruins of Palmyra, we 
could not have witnessed more silence and de- 
solation. A single team of buffaloes, dragging 
an aruba, or a solitary horseman scarcely visi- 
ble on the horizon, were the only objects that 
indicated the existence of social life close by 
the great city.”—pp. 103, 104. 

The following statement from the pen of the 
same writer exhibits a condensed, and, we be- 
lieve, a very accurate view. 

“1 had now travelled more than three hun- 
dred miles through the Turkish dominions in 
Europe, from their capita) to the last town of 
their Empire. When I contemplated the ex- 
tent of territory, the fertility of the soil, the 
cattle and corn it produced, and its intermina- 
ble capability of producing more; the large 
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cities of Adrianople, Shumla, Rutschuk, and 
the multitude of — scattered over the 
country; when I considered the despotic gov- 
ernment that had absolute power over all these 
resources, to direct them in whatever manner, 
and to whatever extent; and that this was but 
a small portion of the vast empire which ex- 
tended over three parts of the globe ;—it seem- 
ed as if the Turkish power was as a sleepin 

lion, which had only to rouse itself and crush 
its opponents. But when, on the other hand, 
I saw the actual state of this fine country,—its 
resources neglected, its fields lying waste, its 
towns in ruins, its population decaying, and 
not only the traces of human labour, But of 
human existence, every day becoming oblite- 
rated ; in fine, when I saw all the sane about 
them advancing in the arts of civilized life, 
while they alone were stationary, and the Eu- 
ropean Turk of this day differing little from 
his Asiatic ancestor, except only in having 
lost the fierce energy which then pushed him 
on ;—when I considered this, I was led to con- 
clude that the lion did not sleep, but was dy- 
ing, and after a few violent convulsions would 
never rise again. . . . The circumstanee most 
striking to a traveller passing through Turkey 
is its depopulation. Ruins, where villages had 
been built, and fallows where land had been 
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among them, but distinguished by the strong- 
est traits of character. On the roads we fre- 
quently met groups of both, always separate, 
but po te ma in the same avocations: the 
Turks were known by turbans, sashes, pistols, 
and yatigans; but still more by a ferocity of 
aspect, a rude assumption of demeanour, and a 
careless kind of contempt, that at once re- 
pulsed and disgusted us. They never turned 
their buffaloes or arubas out of the way to let 
us pass, or showed the smallest wish to be civil 
or obliging; on the contrary, were pleased if 
they pushed us into a bog im the narrow road, 
or entangled us among trees or bushes. Any 
accommodation in houses was out of the ques- 
tion: if we approached one for a drink of milk 
or water, we ran the hazard of being stabbed 
or shot. The Bulgarians were distinguished 
by caps of brown sheep-skin; jackets of cloth, 
made of the wool, undyed, of dark brown 
sheep, which their wives spin and weave; 
white cloth trowsers, and sandals of raw lea- 
ther, drawn under the sole, and laced with 
thongs over the instep; and they carried nei- 
ther pistol nor yatigan, nor any other weapon 
of offence: but they were still more distin- 
guished by their countenance and demeanour. 


| The first is open, artless, and benevolent; and 


cultivated, are frequently seen, with no living | 
| Whenever their buffaloes or arubas stopped up 
| the way, they were prompt to turn them 


things near them.” —p. 221. 
It is pretty much the same in all the pro- 
vinces and pashalicks. Some of the most fer- 


tile regions of the globe, for such are Bulgaria, | 
Wallachia, and Moldavia, are desolated by | 
plague, pestilence, and foreign invasion, but | 


mostly by the exactions and oppression of the 
worst government in existence. Among other 


instances of the total ignorance of the plainest | 


principles of political economy, it may be men- 
tioned that the enormous waste of life in the 
capita] is systematically supplied, by compel- 
ling thousands of whole families to leave their 


wretchedness: which, after all, is in no danger 
of being overstocked ; for, as Dr. Walsh has 
observed, the Turks, naturally of a robust and 
Vigorous constitution, addict themselves to ha- 
bits by no means favourable to population ; 
“ their sedentary life, the practice of pcibanme 
the immoderate use of opium, and other indul- 
nces, so impede the usual increase of fami- 
jes, that the births do little more than compen- 
sate the ordinary deaths, and are unable to sup- 
y the waste of casualties.” Thus are the 
lessings of a mild climate, a fertile soil, and 
a beautiful country, rendered nugatory, and 
both the capital and the provinces left in a 
state of decay and depopulation by the mea- 
sures of a government as ignorant as tyranni- 
cal. The native peasantry of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia and Bulgaria have, under all circum- 
stances, been described as a quiet, unoffending, 
and industrious people. According to Mr. 
Walsh, a more striking contrast cannot well 
be conceived tian that which is afforded be- 
tween a Turkish and a native peasant, as they 
are found in the province of Bulgaria. 
“ Of all the peasantry I have ever met with, 
Bulgarians seem the most simple, kind, 
and affectionate ; forming a striking contrast 
with the rude and brutal Turks, who are mixed 





the second is so kind and cordial, that every 
one we met seemed to welcome us as friends. 


aside; and whenever they saw us embarrassed, 
or obliged to get out of the road, they were 
eager to show us it was not their fault. Their 
houses were always open to us, and our pre- 
sence was a kind of jubilee to the family; the 


compensation we gave scarcely deserved the 
name, and I am disposed to think, if not offer- 
ed, would not be asked for.”—Wailsh, pp. 200, 
201. 

“The Christian who has money among the 
Osmanlis, need seldom have any fear,” says 
homes and rural pursuits for that great den of | Burckhardt in his quaint style,—‘ except of 


losing it.” Wo, then, to the poor rayah, i. e. 
Christian subject, or, as the term would seem 
to be understvod by the Turks, slave. How- 
ever circumspect in his conduct, he is never 
secure against extortion: if he leaves a door 
open at night; if his wife wears a veil like 
that used by a Turkish woman, or a pair of 
slippers of a different colour from those that 
are allowed ; if he be seen talking to a Turk- 
ish woman after dark, or any of his family 
looking out of their window into the court yard 
of a Turkish neighbour, and for many other 
imputed offences equally frivolous, he ——_ 
himself to be torn out of his bed, carried before a 
cadi, and may think himself lucky if he escape 
the bastinado by the payment of a few hundred 
piastres. This punishment of the bastinado is 
inflicted on the soles of the feet with the thong 
of a thick hide, and is sometimes carried to 
such an extent as to prove fatal. Among the 
many odd stories told by Aaron Hill, there is 
one of an English merchant being taken by a 
Turk before the cadi for indiscreetly sayin 

something offensive to him in the Torkish 
language, who, having refused to disburse, was 
ordered immediately to be bastinadoed. The 
merchant pleaded gout, with which at the 
time he was sorely afflicted, but in vain; he 
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was compelled to undergo the excruciating | 


torment, which, he concluded, would bring on 
& mortification and end his days. Contrary, 
however, to his apprehensions, the gout left 
him and never returned; and so grateful was 
he for this service, that ever afterwards his 
first toast after dinner was to the health of the 
doctor who cured him of the gout. Poison, 
decapitation, strangulation by the bowstring, 
breaking the neck by —~ fall on it a beain 
of wood, are common modes of punishment 
among the Turks. Stabbing with the yatigan 
is also not uncommon, when the devoted vic- 
tim is doomed to fall a sudden sacrifice to 
treachery. 

There is unquestionably no nation in the 
world among whom human life is less regard- 
ed, and none where it is so frequently taken 
away by treachery under the amb of courtesy 
and friendship. Turkish history abounds with 
innumerable instances where perfidy and po- 
liteness may be considered assynonymous. Alli 
Pasha of Yanina had long warded off the fatal 
blow, which he knew was aimed at him by the 
Sublime Porte. An Albanian chief was one 
of the many who had been despatched with a 
firman for that purpose. Ali fad reason to 
suspect, while courtesies and civilities were 
passing between them, that the fatal docu- 
ment was concealed in the sleeve of his pe- 
lisse. 





He praised the beauty and elegance of | 


the garment worn by his guest, and, as a par- | 
| Pitt or the Pigot diamond (we are not sure 


ticular mark of friendship, insisted on a mu- 
tual exchange of robes, which could not be 
refused according to Turkish etiquette, and 
having thus got possession of the fatal instru- 
ment, forthwith turned the blow that was de- 
signed for himself against the intended execu- 
tioner. Ali, however, at length met with his 
match in Mahomed Pasha, the governor of the 
Morea. 

“ They held together a long conversation of 


a very confidential nature, and mutual attach- | 


ment seemed to be established. Moha- 
med rose to depart, with expressions of affec- 
tionate goodwill on both sides. As they were 
of the same rank, they rose at the same mo- 
ment from the divan on which they were sit- 
ting, and the Pasha of the Morea, as he was 
retiring, made alow and ceremonial! reverence: 
the Pasha of Yanina returned it with the 


same profound inclination of the body ; but be- | 
fore he could recover himself again, Mohamed | 


drew his yatigan from his girdle, and plunged 
it into the back of his host with such force, 
that it passed completely through his heart 
and out at his left breast. Ali fell dead at his 
feet, and his assassin immediately left the 
chamber with the bloody yatigan in his hand, 
and announced to those abroad, that he had 
now ceased to exist. Some soldiers of Moha- 
med entered the apartment, severed the head 
from the body, and, bringing it outside, held 
it upto their own comrades and the soldiers of 
7 as the head of a traitor.”—Walsh, p. 60— 
G2. 

Mr. Walsh states a curious fact with regard 
to this venerable head, which was sent to Con 
stantinople, and exhibited to the public on a 
dish. As the name of Ali had made a consi- 
derable noise in Europe, and more particularly 
in England, in consequence of his negotiations 
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with Sir Thomas Maitland, and still more, 
perhaps, the stanzas in Childe Harold, a mer- 
chant of Constantinople thought it would be 
no bad speculation to purchase the head and 
dish, and send them to London for exhibition ; 
but a former confidential agent obtained it 
from the public executioner for a higher price 
than the merchant had offered; and together 
with the heads of his three sons and grandson, 
who, according to custom, were all seized and 
decapitated, had them deposited near one of 
the city gates, with a tombstone and inscrip- 
tion. 

Old Mahomet Ali of Egypt has probably had 
more emissaries despatched to effect his de- 
struction than any pasha on record, but he has 
hitherto been crafty enough to escape. Two 
or three times he is said to have been marked 
out for death, on account of his reluctance to 
join in the Greek war; but he had his spies in 
Constantinople, and probably in the seraglio, 


| by means of whom he baffled the attempts of 


the emissaries, taking special care none of 
them should return to Constantinople to re- 
port their good or ill success. For a long time 
he contrived to keep out of the war, on the 
plea that his troops were employed in subdu- 
ing the Wahabees, and repressing the rebel- 
lious Mamalukes, and the people of Dongala 
and at the same time he endeavoured to soothe 
the Sultan by large donations of money. On 
one occasion, his agent here purchased the 


which) from Rundell and Bridge, for which 
were paid some thirty thousand pounds, and 
this valuable jewel was sent asa peace-offering 
to the sublime Sultan Mahmoud: one of our 
gallant admirals, about to proceed to the Me- 
diterranean, carried it down to Portsmouth in 
his waistcoat pocket. The following story, 
which Captain Frankland was told by Lady 
Hester Stanhope, is quite in character, and 
worthy of the sagacity of the Egyptian pasha 
| © At length the Sultan Mahmoud resolvea 
upon adopting a scheme, so cleverly devised, 
and involved in such impenetrable secrecy, 
| that it was impossible it could fail of success 
He had in the imperiai harem a beautiful 
Georgian slave, whose innocence and beauty 
fitted her, in the Sultan's eyes, for the atro- 
cious act of perfidy of which she was to be the 
unsuspecting agent. The belief in talismans 
is still prevalent throughout the east ; and per- 
| haps even the enlightened Mahmoud himself 
is not superior to the rest of his nation in mat- 
ters of traditionary superstition. He sent one 
day for the fair Georgian, and affecting a great 
love for her person, and desire to advance her 
interests, told her, that it was his imperial will 
to send her to Egypt, as a present to Mehmet 
Ali, whose power and riches were as unbound- 
ed as the regions over which he held the sway 
of a sovereign prince, second to no one in the 
universe but to himself, the great padishe 

He observed to her, how much happiness 
| would fall to her lot, if she could contrive t 
| captivate the affections of the master for whoa 

he designed her; that she would become, as | 

were, the queen of Egypt, and would reigt 

over boundless empires. But, in order to en- 

sure to her so desirable a consummation of his 
imperial wishes for her welfare and happiness 
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be would present her with a talisman, which | person supposed to be wealthy, in order to get 
he then placed upon her finger. ‘ Watch,’ | at his property. 


said he, ‘a favourable moment, when the pasha | 


is lying on your bosom, to drop this ring into a 
glass of water, which, when he shall have 
drank, will give you the full possession of his 
affections, and render him your captive for 
ever. The unsuspecting Georgian eagerly 
accepted the lot which was offered to her, and, 
dazzled by its promised splendour, determined 
upon following the instructions of the Sultan 
to the very letter. In the due course of time 
she arrived at Cairo, with a splendid suite, and 
many slaves, bearing rich presents. Mehmet 
Ali’s spies had, however, contrived to put him 
on his guard. Such a splendid demonstration 
of esteem from his imperial master alarmed 
him for his safety. He would not suffer the 
fair Georgian to see the light of his counte- 
nance; but after some detention in Cairo, 
made a present of her to his intimate friend, 
Billel Aga, the governor of Alexandria, of 
whom, by the bye, the pasha had long been 
jealous. The poor Georgian having lost a 
pasha, thought she must do her best to capti- 
vate her aga, and administered to him the 
fatal draught, in the manner Sultan Mahmoud 
had designed for Mehmet Ali. The Aga fell 
dead upon the floor. The Georgian shrieked 
and clapped her hands: in rushed the eunuchs 


of the harem, and bore out the dead body of | 


their master.” — Frankland, vol. ii. p. 146—149. 

It is not easy to conceive in what manner 
the Sultan contrived to carry on the war 
against Russia so long ashe did. He is not, 
as is generally the case with other European 
powers, in a condition to borrow money, with- 
out which the most rigid and unrelenting des- 
potism cannot long find the means of support- 
ing large armies in the field. 
or poll-tax, and al! the taxes and duties levied 
on his own subjects, with the avania, or forced 
contributions extorted from the rayahs, amount 
but to a mere trifle; and since the Greek in- 
surrection, and the banishment of the Arme- 
nians, the levies on what used to be the most 


The haratsch, | 


productive classes must have dwindled to a | 


very inconsiderable sum. A very large por- 


tion of the revenue was drawn from the indus- | 


try and ingenuity of the Christian subjects, 
from which the Turkish population of *Con- 
stantinople might be said almost wholly to de- 
rive their subsistence. These and the Jews, 


in fact, carried on most of the branches of | 


trade and commerce; | 
themselves with exercising the petty crafts of 
tailors, shoemakers, pipemakers, and a few 


the Turks contented | 


others of the same kind—rarely engaging in | 
| one of desolation. 


commercial pursuits or transactions—only too 
happy to lounge at home, to smoke their pipe, 
chew opium, or sip coffee, from morning till 
night, and insult those on whose industry they 
had to depend for their daily bread. 


The | 


great decrease, we might almost say the anni- | 


hilation, of these productive labourers, as de- 
scribed b 
both by the people and the government. 
only, therefore, must the amount of the regu- 


Dr. Walsh, must be felt severely 
Not | 


lar taxes be diminished, but, to a great extent, | 


those extraordinary resources must also have 
failed, which were supplied from the impolite 
practice of putting to death an official or other 


The provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Bulgaria, were nearly exhausted before the 
war, and must now be completely so, Even 
Roumelia, close to the capital, is, as we have 
already observed, reduced to a state of desola- 
tion. The pashas of Syria and Arabia can 
searcely extort sufficient money from the 
wretched inhabitants to support their own 
beggarly state; and the Wachabees cre again 
in force, and nothing to resist their progress. 
The holy city sends nothing to the Porte but 
its grievances and complaints. The pasha of 
Egypt has taken advantage of the fallen con- 
dition of the Porte, has refused to send him 
either oxen or money, and has given him to 
understand pretty clearly what his condition 
is, by discharging every Turk from his army, 
and supplying their places with Copts and 
Arabs; that army is said to amount to sixty 
thousand men. The four Barbary states owe 
but a nominal allegiance, and we believe con- 
tribute nothing to the finances of Turkey. 
Asia Minor, that once populous and fertile ter- 
ritory, is now almost a desert, and its capital 
and the sea coast are in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. That part of Greece which was al- 
ways the most productive is now free from the 
Turks; and Servia, Bosnia, and Albania, con- 
tribute very little, if any thing, but a few un- 
disciplined soldiers,—which, as we have seen, 
could not be depended on. The islands are 
completely exhausted. Candia is still torn in 
pieces by the conflicting parties of Turks and 
Greeks, who, being nearly equally balanced, 
cannot be prevailed on to cease hostilities; the 
forests of olives (its chief resource) have been 
wantonly destroyed by both parties. That 
most lovely of islands, Scio, the delight and 
admiration of all who visited it, with its happy 
and interesting population—happy and con- 
tented even under the Turks,—is now reduced 
from about one hundred thousand to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. The enchanting pic- 
ture drawn by Dr. Chandler of this lovely 
island—the beauty of its women; their gay and 
becoming dress; their frank and cheerful de- 
meanour; the mountain slopes clothed with 
vines; the groves of orange, lemon, and citron 
trees, perfuming the air with the odour of 
their blossoms, and delighting the eye with 
their golden fruit; the myrtles and jasmines 
scattered among the palms, and the cypresses 
and the olive trees; the glittering white 
houses, and the industrious and contented in- 
habitants—are now wasted, faded, and gone, 
and the gay and brilliant picture changed to 


If it be said that the Porte is not the only 
government which has treated its rebellious 
subjects with severity, it will at least be admit- 
ted that the Greeks were fully justified in 
their attempts to free themselves from that 
greatest and most galling of evils—a state of 
slavery. Insulted, plundered, murdered, by 
their despotic masters, who have nothing in 
common with the rest of Europeans, and are 
destitute of every feeling of humanity, it is 
only surprising they should have quietly borne 
the yoke so long. In short, it must be admit- 
ted to be but too true, as Captain Frankland 
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says, “that the Ottoman nation is the bitter- 
est enemy to the human race, and the severest 
scourge that ever was sent by Providence to 
chastise mankind.” 

“From the banks of the Danube to the 
shores of the Propontis, the traveller will find 
abundant cause to reason in this manner. He 
will see fertile provinces lying waste, well in- 
habited cities of the dead, but desolate and 


ruined abodes of the living. He will see the | 


remains of the arts, and the civilization of a 
former and a better age, and but few marks of 
the present era, save such as denote barbarism 
and decay. The few towns that he will meet 
with in his long and dreary journey, are rapid- 
ly falling into ruin, and the only road (the 
great means of civilization) now existing, and 
which can put in any claim to such an appel- 
lation, is either of the Roman age, or that of 
the great Sultan Solyman, but even this 
avement is now almost worse than nothing. 
Vherever the Osmanli has trod, devastation 
and ruin mark his steps, civilization and the 
arts have fled, and made room for barbarism, 
and the silence of the desert and the tomb. 
‘Where the sultan’s horse has trod, there 
rows no grass,’ is a Turkish proverb anda 
fatal truth.” —Frankland, vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 
Much, however, as.we may lament the situ- 
ation of the unfortunate Greeks, it is impossi- 
ble not to be convinced that a great part of the 
misery they have experienced has been brought 
on themselves, and the other Christians, resi- 
dent in Turkey and her provinces, chiefly by 


their thoughtless and unsteady conduct and a | 


total want of concert. In the provinces, as 


hospodars, or vaivodes, their rapacity could 


hardly be exceeded by the most avaricious pa- | 


shas. 
“ As governors of the provinces,” says Walsh, 
“they had, with a few exceptions, little to ex- 


cite our sympathy or compassion; they obtain- | 
ed their situations by advancing large sums of | 
money to the Porte; and they reimbursed | 
themselves by arbitrary taxation on the na- | 


tives, which was still further increased by the 
crowd of dependants they brought with them. 
The province of Wallachia is divided into 
twenty-two districts. Over each of these a 
deputy governor was appointed, and the new 
prince nominated his own; so that on every 
change, twenty-two ispravniks, or governors, 
were removed, and new ones appointed—ge- 
nerally Greeks—who accompanied the prince 
into the province 
nominal sum, but are, occasionally, raised by 
the prince to any amount, either to gratify the 


cupidity of the Turks or his own; and every | 
ispravnik had to made his fortune out of the | 


small district over which he was set, and dur- 
ing the short time he was to remain. The 
petty oppression of this system was so intoler- 
able, that, on the departure of Caradja with 
his immense treasure, the boyars petition- 
ed the sultan no longer to appoint Greeks; 
pledging themselves to pay any tribute imme- 
diately to the Divan that they should impose.” 
—pp. 288, 289. 

The allant and noble Ypsilanti experienced 
the — me result of this conduct: he re- 
ceived but little of the support which he had 
expected to find in the provinces; and even 


The taxes are limited toa | 
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the men, who had voluntarily come forward, 
deserted him in the day of battle. An honour. 
able exception must be made of about five 
hundred young men, the sons of r table 
Greek families, who had left their universities 
in Italy, Russia, and Germany, to enroll them- 
selves into a sacred band—isgos acyor. These 
noble youths joined the army of Ypsilanti, and 
performed wonders in the battle of June, 1821, 
in the plains of Dragesghan, which proved 
fatal to the Greeks. By want of concert, or 
by treachery, this chosen band, deserted by 
| their countrymen, were left alone to resist the 
attacks of the Turkish cavalry, ten times their 
| number. “ More than four hundred perished,” 
| says Mr. Walsh, “ side by side; and of the few 
| that escaped, almost all died of their wounds; 
so that hardly an individual of this admirable 
| band, the pride and flower of the Greek na- 
tion, survived this dreadful day.’ Since that 
time, almost every male of the ancient and no- 
ble Greek families has perished, and their sur- 
vivors been plunged into hopeless misery 
| The following picture of what the Greek so- 
| ciety of Constantinople was, not many years 
| ago, cannot be contemplated without feelings 
of the deepest sadness :-— 
| “About ten years ago, the Greeks of the 
Fanal were a very thriving and prosperous 
community, enjoying, generally speaking, the 
confidence and respect of the government un- 
der which they lived; acquiring, by their ta- 
lents, an extraordinary degree of influence; 
| selected as the exclusive organs of communi- 
cation with all the powers of Europe, and go- 
| vernors of the richest provinces in the Turkish 
dominions. These advantages they have for 
ever forfeited. They are now excluded by 
law from holding the situations of either hos- 
podar or dragoman; and whatever be the state 
| of their countrymen in Greece, the Greeks of 
the capital under Turkish government are 
henceforth doomed to poverty and humilia- 
tion. How far they have merited this, by 
their own imprudence or misconduct, I do not 
| presume to say; but they have left behind 
| them such traces of intelligence and improve- 
ment in this oriental city, that one cannot but 
| deeply ipgret them. hey were men who 
| still kept from extinction, in the Turkish capi- 
| tal, the habits and feelings of European cities ; 
they cultivated literature and the elegant arts, 
indulged in the free and hospitable intercourse 
of social life, from which their females were 
| not excluded; practised all the domestic duties 
| and affections at home, and the courtesies of 
| polished life abroad; and in their cordial fami- 
lies, and in theirs alone, a Frank felt that he 
was not an unwelcome intruder. The beauti- 
| ful village of Therapia, on the Bosphorus, was 
| no less distinguished for its healthy situation, 
| as its name implies, than for the manners 
| its inhabitants. They were entirely Greeks; 
| and the gay, festive, cheerful habits of the 
| people, enlivened by music, dancing, and so- 
| cial intercourse, formed the strongest contrast 
with the dull and repulsive aspect of every 
other village in the vicinity. This gay place, 
however, is now assimilated to the rest ;—its 
inhabitants are dead, or fled; their elegant 
kiosks ruined or abandoned. One of them, 
that of the Prince Ypsilantes, was conferred 
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upon the French, and is now the summer resi- 
dence of the embassy. Another was offered to 
the English for the same purpose, but his ex- | 
cellency Lord Strangford thought it right to | 
decline it.”— Walsh, p. 286—283. 

Throughout the whole struggle, the Greeks 
have betrayed a lamentable want of concert and 
unanimity; but there is nothing new in this. 
From the earliest periods of their conversion to 
Christianity, the Greek empire was distracted 
by dissentions and feuds, on account of some 
trifling difference of opinion on points of faith : 
this was the real cause of their first subjuga- 
tion under the Turks, and unhappily the same | 
mad folly still exists in the midst of all"their | 
humbled and miserable condition. The Sheas 
and the Sunnees of the Mahommedan faith 
entertain not a more cordial hatred to each 
other than do the members of the Greek and 
the Roman Catholic churches all over the Le- 
vant. Mr. Madden mentions a curious exam- 
ple of this inveterate hostility :— 

“A young Greek, an only son of a respecta- 
ble family, took it into his head to become a 
Mahometan. In a few days after this event, 
he was seen parading before his father’s door, 
with his Koran slung across his shoulder, his 
yatigan at his side, and his pistols in his bosom: 
all the miserable vanity of a Greek was grati- 
fied; he was as happy as his unfortunate fa- 
ther was miserable. The poor old man would 
receive no comfort; his friends preached pa- 
tience and resignation to him in vain; his 
neighbours feared he would go mad ; they sent 
the Papas to him to offer consolation; his re- 
verence was a Spartan; he resolved to adopt 
a mode of consolation which no Greek could 
resist; ‘ My good Christian,’ said he to the un- 
happy father, ‘you are indeed afflicted, and 
have reason to be dejected at the first view of 
your misfortune: but, cheer up! though you 
grieve that your son has turned a Turk, how 
uch more reason have you to rejoice that he 
has sot become a Catholic!’ The old man 
acknowledged he had reason to be thankful, 
and dried up his tears. I vouch not for the 
truth of the story; but I am sure most Greeks 
would have felt as the old man did; and most 
Levantine Catholics would have preferred to 
see their infants circumcised, rather than wit- 





ness their baptism at the Greek altar.”—vol. i 
pp. 149, 150. 

If four centuries of abject slavery have not 
been sufficient to teach these people to relin- 
quish their puerile disputes on little frivolous 
points of the same religion, and to act in con- 
cert against the common tyraut, on the other 
hand, four centuries have proved equally inef- 
fectual to incerporate their barbarian masters 
ia the social habits of the other nations of Eu- 
rope; their pride and obstinacy having forbid- 
den them to adopt the common laws, the cus- 
toms, and courtesies of civilized life. Profess- 


ing a religion which boldly pronounces hostility | 


to all others, setting at nought all international 
law, and dead to every feeling of humanity to- 
wards those whom they denounce as infidels, 
and indeed towards their fellow citizens, it is 
truly a matter of surprise that such a people 
should have so long been suffered to tyrannize 
over one of the fairest and most fertile portions 





ofEurope. Their fate, however, appears now 
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to be nearly decided; and the next generation, 
in all probability, will either see them once 
more plunderers of the deserts, or approaching, 
under the dictation of necessity, to the feelings 


| and opinions of Christendom. 


On the score of morality and humanity, the 
downfall of the Turkish empire will excite no 
sympathy; the subjects of the Sublime Porte 
will share no commiseration among those to 
whom they showed none. Inflexible as they 
have been to the last, in their pride and obsti- 
nacy, they seem to be fully aware by how fickle 
a tenure they have, for the last hundred years 
at least, held their seat of empire in Europe. 
That the cross may once more supplant the 
Crescent is an event which they have long 
contemplated. Their extensive burying ground, 
whose dark cypress groves stretch for many 
miles along the Asiatic shore of the Bospho- 
rus, and which has been so powerfully, we 
might almost say, so fearfully described by Mr. 
Thomas Hope in his Anastasius, is perhaps the 
most extensive receptacle of the dead that ex- 
ists in the whole world. In the full persuasion 
that they will one day be compelled to retire 
to Asia, whence they originally came, the 
great majority of the Turks who die in Con- 
stantinople are conveyed to “ the ladder of the 
dead,” and thence transported by their friends 
across the Bosphorus, to be entombed in this 
vast and sombre cemetery. 

Even during the existence of the Greek em- 
pire, there was an ancient prophecy that some 
northern people would one day get possession 
of the city of the seven hills. This prophecy 
it seems was handed over to the Turks when 
they conquered Constantinople; and the pro- 
gress made by the Russians, since the time 
that Peter the Great captured Asoph, has been 
well calculated to keep it in the recollection of 
these fatalists. When Catharine laid the foun- 
dation of Cherson at the mouth of the Dnieper, 
she had an inscription placed over the western 
gate, which sufficiently indicated her ulterior 
object,—“ This is the road to Byzantium.” In 
fact the prophecy is already fulfilled. 
Turkish empire is virtually dissolved—the 
term of its lease nearly expired; and he who 
has got possession of the keys, may enter the 
premises whenever he finds it convenient to 
do so—unless the other great powers of Eu- 


) rope shall interfere. 


A line of conduct more congenial with Eu- 
ropean customs and feelings might have se- 
cured to the Ottoman race that throne which 
they fairly obtained by conquest over an enfee- 
sled and disunited people. One of their sul- 
tans at least aimed at the attainment of this 
object, but being of a temper too feeble, of a 
disposition too mild, and of habits too indolent 
for a reformer, he forfeited his throne and his 
life by the attempt. The history of the unfor- 
tunate Selim, and of his successors, forms an 
episode which powerfully illustrates the abo- 
minations of a Mahomedan government. 

This weak but well disposed man, desirous 
of gradually introducing the arts and sciences 
of western Europe, commenced by the esta- 
blishment of a printing-press and a paper ma- 
nofactory. For the use of the latter, he gave 
up an imperial kiosk, a summer residence of 
the sultans; and the printing office was at 
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Scutari. An attempt of the same kind had 
been made by Achmet LII., so early as the year 
1727: the oulemas gave their consent, but it 
was rendered nugatory, by excepting the Ko- 
ran, for a reason, as Mr. Walsh observes, 
“characteristic of the people—they said it 
would be an act of impiety if the word of God 
should be squeezed and pressed together ; but 
the true cause was, that great numbers of 
themselves earned a considerable income by 
transcribing those books, which would be at 
once destroyed, if suffered to be printed.” As 
Turks read nothing else but the Koran, the 
printing office was soon discontinued. Its re- 
newal by Selim had no better success ; it lan- 
guished and declined on the death of its pa- 
tron, “ who fell a victim to the rage of the Ja- 
nissaries, for attempting to innovate upon their 
ancient and venerable ignorance.” Of the 
death of this unfortunate monarch, and the re- 
volution that fullowed, a particular and inte- 
resting account is given by M. Juchereau, a 
Frenchman, who was in Constantinople at the 
time, and an eye witness of what took place. 

So early as the year 1796, General Aubert 
Dubayet, ambassador from the French repub- 
lic to the Porte, introduced a reform in the 
personel and materiel of the Turkish artillery ; 
organized a squadron of cavalry, and taught 
the infantry the European exercise, in which, 
however, the Janissaries obstinately refused to 
be instructed. The behaviour of some of these 
new troops, acting under Sir Sydney Smith, 
in his gallant defence of St. Jean d’Acre, so 
Gelighted the Sultan Selim, that on their re- 
turn he created them a special and independent 
corps, increased their pay, built them a spa- 
cious barrack, and denominated them .Vizam- 
gedittes, or New Regulars. He attended their 
exercise and appeared to be delighted with 
their manewuvres. They were instructed by 
Europeans, who, however, were never admit- 
ted as officers in the corps, unless they pre- 
viously renounced their faith. 

The mufti, or high priest, the oulemas, 
sheiks, and imans, could not view the progress 
making in the military establishments, without 
jealousy and alarm. They secretly denounced 
this new order of things, which they repre- 
sented as contrary to the laws and religion of 
the empire, and soon succeeded in exciting the 
Janissaries to rebel. The Nizam-gedittes were 
attacked, their barracks set on fire, and those 
who escaped death fled into the provinces and 
were dispersed. All the ministers of the Porte 
who had sanctioned the new levies were barba- 
rously massacred, and the terrified Sultan is- 
sued a hatti-sheriff, by which the corps of Ni- 
zam-gedittes was for ever suppressed, which 
completed the triumph of the priesthood, the 
lawyers, and the Janissaries; and at the same 
time sealed the fate of Selim, who, with the 
approbation of the crafty and ungrateful mufti, 
and the oulemas, was deposed, and his cousin 
Mustapha proclaimed in his stead. 

The ministers and adherents of Selim, with 
the women of the harem, were, of course, put 
to death. Mustapha, however, soon found 
himself seated on an uneasy throne. His chief 
support was one Cabakchy-Oglou, who had 
under his special command a corps of turbu- 
lent men known by the name of Yamacs, 
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mostly Albanians and other mountaineers, who 
acted as assistants or labourers in the forts and 
batteries.. To avenge the death of Selim, Mus- 
tapha Bairactar, the pasha of Rudshok, who 
remained faithful to his deposed sovereign, a 
rare instance in Turkey, was determined to get 
rid of this Oglou, and for this purpose employ- 
ed a desperado of the name of Hadji Ali, who, 
going to his house with four soldiers, burst 
into his harem and plunged a dagger in his 
breast. The grand vizier was now brought 
over to the views of Bairactar, who assembled 
a large army, and marched tewards the capi- 
tal, with the intention, as they let the sultan 
know, of delivering their sovereign and the in- 
habitants of the capital from the insolence of 
the Yamacs, demanding their suppression, the 
punishment of their officers, and the dismissal 
of the mufti. Mustapha, like Selim, consented 
to these demands, and for a short time all was 
tranquil in the capital. But Bairactar had laid 
his plans for the restoration of Selim. He re- 
solved to wait for the first of those days on 
which the sulian should go in state to one of 
his kiosks on the banks of the Bosphorus 
This soon happened, when Bairactar, witha 
chosen troop, forced the seraglio, and demand- 
ed the person of the deposed prince. Mus- 
tapha, informed of what was going on, got pri- 
vately into the palace, and sent a black eunuch 
to Bairactar, to say that Selim should imme- 
diately be delivered up, at the same time or- 
dering another of those harbingers of death to 
strangle him forthwith. Mustapha, however, 
was seized, and condemned to the same prison 
in which he had kept Selim, and his brother 
Mahmoud, whom he also held a prisoner, and 
had intended to put to death, was brought for- 
ward and proclaimed emperor in his stead. 
Bairactar now became grand vizier, and, ac- 
cording to Juchereau, on the day of his in- 
stallation, thirty-three heads fell by the sword 
of the executioner, to grace the gate of the se- 
raglio; the assassins of Selim, and the favour- 
ites of Mustapha, all the officers of the corps 


| of Yamacs, were strangled and thrown into 


the Bosphorus ; all the women of the seraglio 
attached to Mustapha were sewed in sacks and 
cast into the sea near the tower of Leander— 
“and,” adds Juchereau, “ the people applauded 
these numerous executions, and praised the se- 
vere justice of the new sovereign and of his 
prime minister.” 

Bairactar, with the consent of the pashas of 
the empire, the mufti, and the oulemas, set 
about certain reforms, and, among others, con- 
stituted a special corps in the army, mostly 
composed of Janissaries, under the name ol 
Seymens. In a short time he became s0 
haughty and tyrannical, that he was hated by 
the people, and viewed with an eye of jealousy 
by the very sovereign whom he had elevated. 
Among other things he was accused of fa- 
vouring the views of a descendant of Gengis- 
Khan towards the throne of Constantinople. 
One night, the whole neighbourhood of Bai- 
ractar's house burst out in flames, in which his 

alace was enveloped. The Janissaries, whom 
fe had displeased by the formation of his se- 
lect corps of Seymens, surrounded the burning 
lace, and put to death all who issued from 
it; but no Bairactar made his appearance. It 
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was afterwards found, so Juchereau says, that 
this rey man, having got ther his va- 
luable — is, and several bags of gold, shut 
himself up with one of his favourite mistresses, 
and a black eunuch, in a stone tower, in the 

of escaping the devouring element and 
the sword of his enemies. On digging out the 
ruins, the bodies were discovered, with the 
treasure lying by them; they had been suffo- 
cated—* tls avaient été asphixiés.” Other ac- 
counts state, however, that Bairactar blew 
himself up; thus, like another Sardanapalus, 
with his Myrrha too, choosing rather to 


“be borne abroad upon 
The winds of heaven, and scatter'd into air, 
Than be polluted more by human hands 
Of slaves and traitors.” 


An attempt was now made by the Janissaries 
to re-establish Mustapha; but the friends of 
Mahmoud were on their guard. Cadi Pasha, 
at the head of about four thousand men, and 
several pieces of cannon, swept the streets of 
Constantinople, and massacred without re- 
morse all who attempted to oppose him. The 





barracks of the Janissaries were burnt down, 
and fires broke out in all the quarters of the 
capital. Men, women, and children, fell a sa- 
crifice to the flames. The people called out 
for vengeance ; Mahmoud, being satisfied that | 
the object of the Janissaries was to reinstate 
his brother Mustapha, ordered him to be put to 
death; the Janissaries, misinformed as to the | 
fate of Bairactar, who, as they supposed, had 
escaped, sent deputies to the Sultan Mahmoud 
toassure him of their attachment, and to ask 


pardon for their last revolt; and the mufti, at | 
the head of the principal oulemas, congratu- | 
lated the sovereign on this new triumph of re- 


ligion and the ancient laws. The old order of | 
things was completely re-established; the Ja- 
nissaries and the oulemas resumed their puliti- 
cal influence ; and an anathema was denounced 
against any one who should be hardy enough 
tospeak even of the military system of the 
Franks, which had been the cause of so many 
evils. 

Mahmoud, however, had seen enough of the 
vicious system of the Turkish armies, and the | 
insolence of the Janissaries, to determine him | 
to effect a radical reform. The Greek insar- 
tection made such a measure the more neces- | 
sary. One Halet Effendi, some time ambassa- 
dor at the court of France, had returned home | 
bringing with him some tincture of the litera- 
ture and feelings of civilized Europe. This | 
man gained great ascendancy over the sultan’s | 
mind, and, for several years, was considered as | 
the main spring that moved the whole machine 
of government. The Janissaries, and those 
who held public situations, were jealous and 
offended at Halet’s secret influence. The 
haughty soldiery held frequent meetings; at 
one of which they drew up a petition to the 
sultan, or rather a demand, for the dismissal 
of those of his ministers who were most offen- 
sive to them. No answer being returned, their 
aga was charged to demand an explanation. 
It is the duty of this officer to hold the sultan’s 
stirrup while he dismounts from his horse, and 
he took that opportunity to inquire into the re- 
sult of their petition. The sultan expressed 
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his surprise and entire ignorance of any such 
petition. Inquiries were made, and it was 
found in the bureau of one of those ministers 
whose dismissal was demanded. Mahmoud, 
like his predecessor Haroun Alraschid, alarm- 
ed at the state of affairs, is said to have pro- 
ceeded frequently in disguise through the 
streets and into the ccfiee hones of Constanti- 
nople, and formed his opinion from the conver- 
sation of those with whom he mixed. The re- 
sult was, the breaking up of the ministry, and 
the exile of four of its members to Asia Minor. 
A report also was spread that Halet Effendi 
had been strangled to appease the resentment 
of the Janissaries; but, as Dr. Walsh observes, 
“ he was reserved to exhibit another extraordi- 
nary proof of Turkish faith in their transac- 
tions with one another.” 

“ The sultan was strongly attached to Halet, 
and on his dismissal assured him of his per- 
sonal safety; and, to confirm his word, he had 

iven him a written protection under his own 
fiand. He further told him, that he meant to 
recall him when the present excitement should 
subside ; and in the mean time directed him to 
retire to Brusa, as the pleasantest place of 
exile he could appoint. Halet set out with 
— confidence, being allowed to take with 

im a retinue of forty horse as a guard of ho- 
nour, and having his written protection in his 
bosom. On his way, however, he found his 
place of exile changed to Konia, which he con- 
sidered as further proof cf the sultan’s good 
will. To ingratiate himself, it is supposed, 
with the Janissaries, he had formerly become 
a member of a college of dervishes; at Konia 
there was a large establishment of them, among 
whom he intended to retire for the present, 


| and live in perfect security under the protec- 


tion of their sanctity. He advanced leisurely, 
by easy stages, and was treated with distin- 
guished respect by the constituted authorities 
wherever he rested. 

‘* When he-arrived near the village of Bola- 
Vashee, where he intended to pass the night, 
he was overtaken by a chouash, attended by 
an escort of twenty horse, who passed him ra- 
pidly on the road. This man had been des- 
patched after Halet, and had in his bosom ano- 
ther firman from the sultan to bring back his 
head. He arrived first at Bola-Vashee, ap- 
prized the Muzzellim, or governor, of the ob- 
ject of his mission, and that his victim was 
following immediately after him. It wasthen 
agreed between them, that Halet should not 
be permitted to proceed to Konia, lest the in- 
fluence of the dervishes should throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of his execution: so, having 
| arranged every thing, the Muzzellim and his 

attendants met Halet at the gate with the 
| usual show of attention and respect, intro- 
| duced him to an apartment in his house, and 
| after the refreshment of coffee, they sat on the 
| divan, smoking their pipes in friendly conver- 

sation; one having no suspicion, and the other 

not giving the slightest intimation of what was 
| to follow. 

“The executioner now entered the room, 
and immediately produced from his bosom the 
sultan’s firman for Halet’s death. Halet, in 
reply, coolly put his hand also into his bosom, 
and produced the sultan’s firman for his safety. 
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The Muzzellim calmly examined them, found 
that his death-warrant was that which was last 
dated, and gave it as his opinion that it was 
that which must now be executed. Halet then 
~ to proceed to Konia, and write back 

y the chouash a letter to the sultan, to rectify 
what he affirmed was all a mistake; but the 
executioner would consent to no delay; he 
therefore produced his bowstring, and at once 
put an end to all discussion, by strangling him 
on the divan where he sat." —pp. 75—77. 

Halet, among other acts of munificence, and 
in accordance with those ideas which he had 
adopted from Christian company, had built a 
fine library at the college of Dancing Der- 
vishes, and had annexed to it a mausoleum in 
which his body was to be deposited after his 
decease : his wife purchased his head for two 
thousand piastres, and placed it in this splen- 
didtomb. “ The inveteracy of the Janissaries, 
however, was not to be appeased by his death ; 
they insisted that the head should be thrown 
into the sea; and, notwithstanding all opposi- 
tion, it was actually disinterred, brought to 
the seraglio point, and cast into the Bospho- 
rus. 

The death of Halet, though not the imme- 
diate, may be said to have been the remote 
eause of the extinction of the Janissaries. 
Mahmoud saw the absolute necessity of intro- 
ducing European discipline among these troops 
“Like Peter the Great, he found the domi- 
neering of his Pretorian guards no longer to- 
lerable ; and as Peter rid himself of his Stre- 
litz, so Mahmoud determined to dispose of his 
Janissaries.”’ Unlike the unfortunate Selim, 
Mahmoud possessed energy enough to adopt, 
and a relentless rigour to execute, any pur- 

ose. By promises, menaces, and executions, 
fe brought over a majority of the Janissary 
officers to acquiesce in his plan. They agreed 
to furnish one hundred and fifty men from each 
regiment, and Egyptian officers were sent for 
to drill and discipline the new corps; but as 
Turks, like ‘most ignorant people, annex more 
importance to words than things, and hate the 
very sound of any thing like an innovation on 
ancient usage, the ill-omened name of Nizam- 
gedditte, or New Regulars, was laid aside, and 
the same thing, now named Nizam-attic, or 
the old regulars, satisfied the troops. 

The 15th June, 1822, was appointed for a 
grand field-day of the new troops, on the Et- 
meidan, at which the sultan, the oulemas, and 
the ministers, were to be present. On the 
day preceding, the different corps assembled to 
practise together, that they might be more ex- 
pert in their evolutions, and they now disco- 
vered, for the first time, that they were prac- 
tising the very thing they had all determined 
to resist: “‘ Why this is very like Russian ma- 
neuvring,” says one—‘“It is much worse,” 
exclaims another. To stifle this rising discon- 
tent, the aga of the Janissaries severely repri- 
manded the one, while the other was impru- 
dently struck in the face by an Egyptian offi- 
cer. Instantly all discipline was abandoned, 
the assembled corps were thrown into commo- 


insulted all they met; 
of their aga, who had made himself obnoxious 
by promoting the new plan, and, not finding 
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him at home, assassinated his lieutenant, de- 
stroyed every thing they found in the building, 
and even went so far, says Dr. Walsh; “as to 
violate those observances which a Turk holds 
in the highest respect—they entered his harem, 
and abused his women.” They tore off their 
uniforms, and trampled them in the streets; 
and being joined by an immense rabble, pro- 
ceeded to the Porte, carried off what valuables 
they could lay their hands on, and destroyed 
the archives. 

“The Janissaries now displayed a spirix of 
determination, which they never manifest but 
in extreme cases. The first thing that struck 
me, on my arrival, as odd and singular in the 
streets of Constantinople, was an extraordi- 
nary greasy-looking fellow dressed in a leather 
jacket, covered over with ornaménts of tin, 
bearing in his hand a lash of several leather 
thongs; he was followed by two mén, also fan- 
tastically dressed, supporting a _ on their 
shoulders, from which hung a large copper 
kettle. They walked through the main streets 
with an air of great authority, and all the peo- 
ple hastily got out of the way. This, I found 
on inguiry, was the soup kettle of a corps of 
Janissaries, and always held in high respect; 
indeed, so distinguishing a characteristic of 
this body is their soup, that their colonel is 
called Tchorbadgé, or the distributor of soup 
Their kettle, therefore, is, in fact, their stand- 
ard; and whenever that is brought forward, it 
is the signal of some desperate enterprise. 
These kettles were now solemnly displayed in 
the Etmeidan, inverted in the middle of the 
area, and ina short time twenty thousand men 
rallied round them.”— Walsh, pp. 84, 85. 

The crisis was now arrived. The Sultan 
ordered such troops as he could depend on, 
and the artillery, to hold themselves in readi- 
ness ; summoned a council, declared his inten- 
tion of either ruling without the control of the 
Janissaries, or of passing over to Asia, and 
abandoning Constantinople and European 
Turkey to their mercy! and submitted, as a 
measure of immediate expediency, to raise the 
Sandjac Sheriff, or Sacred Standard of Maho- 
met, that all good Mussulmans might rally 
round it. This last proposal met with unani- 
mous applause. The holy banner, which is 
said to have been made out of the capacious 
nether garment of the Prophet, and which it 
is forbidden to all but Moslems to look upon, 
is never produced but on the most solemn oc- 
casions, and had not been seen in Constanti- 
nople since the year 1769; when the Austrian 
ambassador, his wife, his daughters, and a nu- 
merous suite of distinguished Europeans, hav- 
ing permitted themselves to view it from the 
window of a house in Constantinople, as it 
passed, were insulted and ill treated by the 
fanatical populace. The ambassador complain- 
ed to the Porte, and, as an expiation of the 
offence, a few individuals (who had béen guilty 
of other crimes) were strangled. The Court 
of Vienna, however, had the good sense to re- 


| call its ambassador, for disregarding the iocal 
| customs and religious feelings of the country 
tion ; they turned into the streets; robbed and | 
to the house | 


in which he was residing. 

No sooner came the important news of the 
sacred relic being bronght forth, on the pre- 
sent occasion, than thousands rushed from 
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their houses in all directions, and joined the 
ion with the fiercest enthusiasm. The 
mufti planted the standard on the pulpit of the 
magnificent mosque of St. Sophia, and the 
Sultan pronounced an anathema against all 
who refused to range themselves under it. 
Four officers were despatched to the Etmeidan 
to offer pardon to the Janissaries if they would 
acknowledge their errors and immediately dis- 
perse ; but this was rejected with scorn, and 
they on the instant put to death the four offi- 
cers who had dared to propose submission. 
Mahmoud now saw that nothing was left for 
him but to decree the total destruction of this 
insolent corps: desirous, however, tu cover the 
deed he contemplated with the sanctiun of the 
mufti, and thus enlist on his side the authority 
of the priesthood, he demanded whether it was 
lawful to put down his rebellious subjects by 
force; the sheik replied that it was: “ Then,” 
says the Sultan, “ give me your fetva to sla 
if resistance be offered; which was wane | 
ingly done, and the fate of the Janissaries was 
sealed. 
“ The Aga Pasha had by this time collected 
a force of sixty thousand men, on whom he 
could entirely depend ; and he received imme- 
diate orders to put the Janissaries down by 
force, which he lost no time in executing. He 
surrounded the Etmeidan, where they were 
all tumultuously assembled in a dense crowd, 
and having no apprehension of such a mea- 
sure ; and the first intimation many of them 
had of their situation was a murderous dis- 
charge of grape-shot from the cannon of the 
Topghees. Vast numbers were killed on the 
spot, and the survivors retired to their kislas, 
or barrack, which was close by: here they shut 
themselves up; and, in order to dislodge them 
it was necessary to set the kislas on fire, as 
they refused all terms of surrender. The 
flames were soon seen from Pera, bursting out 
in different places; and that none might es- 
eape, the barracks were surrounded, like the 
Etmeidan, with cannon, and the discharges 
continued without intermission. It is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to conceive any situation more 
horrible than that in which the Janissaries 
now found themselves; the houses in flames 
over their heads, and the walls battered down 
about them, torn to pieces with grape-shot and 
overwhelmed with ruins and burning frag- 
ments. As it was determined to exterminate 
them utterly, no quarter was any longer offer- 
ed or given, and the conflagration and dis- 
charge of artillery continued for the remainder 
of the day. The Janissaries, notwithstanding 
the surprise and comparatively unprepared 
state in which they were taken, defended 
themselves with a desperate fierceness and in- 
trepidity. The Aga Pasha was wounded, and 
four horses killed under him, and his 
troops suffered severely. At length, however, 
opposition ceased, when there was no longer 
any thing left alive to make it. The firing 
slackened and silenced—the flames were ex- 
tinguished of themselves; and the next morn- 
pumerente a frightful seene,—burning ruins 
ed in blood—a huge mass of mangled flesh 
and smoking ashes."’— Walsh, pp. 88, 89. 
For three whole days the gates of the city 
were closed, during which those who had not 
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perished in the barracks were hunted and put 
to death, so that the streets were every where 
covered with corpses. The Franks in Pera, 
and even those in the English ambassador's 
palace, directly opposite the Janissaries’ bar- 
racks, scarcely knew what was going forward, 
excepting hearing occasional firing of artillery, 
and seeing blazes of fire and smoke, than which 
nothing is more common in Constantinople. 

“The number of Janissaries destroyed on 
this occasion is variously reported: besides 
those who perished at the Etmeidan, barracks, 
and in the public streets, multitudes were 
caught and privately strangled in the houses 
where they were found, or brought to appoint- 
ed places where they were beheaded together. 
These slaughter-houses, as represented by eye- 
witnesses, were very horrible. None of the 
large body assembled were supposed to have 
escaped. All the officers, with the exception 
of a few of high rank who had joined the Sul- 
tan’s party, were known to have perished; and 
the general opinion is, that twenty thousand 
were sacrificed on the occasion. Arubas and 
other machines were employed for several 
days in dragging down the mangled bodies and 
casting them into the harbour and Bosphorus. 
Here they lay, till becoming buoyant by cor- 
ruption, they again rose to the top, and were 
floated into the sea of Marmora, where the 
eddies frequently carried thein into still water; 
covering the surface with large putrid masses, 
in which boats and ships were sometimes en- 
tangled and delayed ; exhibiting, in nearly the 
same place the reality of that which the poet 
only feigned of the vessel of Xerxes impeded 
by the bodies of his own soldiers— 


‘ Cruentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera prora.’” 
Walsh, pp. 91, 92. 


Those belonging to the corps who, by con- 
cealing themselves, had survived the dreadful 
massacre, were banished froin Constantinople, 
to the amount it is said, of twenty or thirty 
thousand; but as, according to Dr. Walsh, 
“ they had suffered before from wounds, priva- 
tions, and anxiety of mind, numbers sunk 
under debility, and died on the road; so that 
it is supposed not half of them ever reached 
their own country. Thus perished for ever 
that formidable corps which kept the sovereign 
despot in awe, and which, in fact, may be said 
to Love governed the empire. Out of its 
ashes arose the present (unless we should 
rather say the /ate) nizamattic, or tacticos, as 
some of our authors are pleased to call them, 
and which, with the organized cavalry, formed 
out of the Spahis, made, in the first campaign, 
so formidable a stand against the Russian 
army. These troops wore an uniform—which 
none of the old Turkish soldiers had ever done, 
with the exception of the Janissaries—tight 
caps instead of turbans, and European shoes 
for boots or slippers with turned-up toes. 
Their petticoats had disappeared; they wore 
uniform jackets and cross belts, and muskets 
with screwed bayonets; and they might be 
seen every day, says Dr. Walsh, “ not moving 
in tamultuous and irregular masses, as befoie, 
but marching, drilling, and mounting guard, 
with all the regularity of European troops.” 
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The recruits thus trained, generally young men 
and boys from the mountains of Asia Minor, 
were awkward and ill-featured beings, but from 


all accounts they were brought into tolerable | wealthy empire, 


| 


European Turkey. 


conquer, and ours must needs be vanquished ; 
both cannot stand prosperously together ; for 
on their side there is a mighty, strong, and 
reat armies, experience in 


order and discipline ina very short space of time. | war, a veteran soldiery, a long series of victo- 
Many persons, however, are of opinion that | 


the arm of Turkish power was considerably 
weakened by the adoption of the new system, 
and the subsequent destruction of the Janissa- 
ries, and the reform introduced among the 


| 
| 
| 


Spahis. Valentini observes, that “ an enlight- | 


ened sovereign, far from attempting to intro- 


duce among them any thing of European prac- | 


tice, would rather seek to develope those pecu- 
liar qualities, of which the germ evidently 
exists in these extraordinary people.” 
is something in this; but after all, there is no 
efficient force like that of a regular army. 
The Spahis, like the Cossacks, were wild and 
disorderly in their attacks, spreading them- 


ries, patience in toil, concord, order, discipline, 
fragality, and vigilance. On our side, there is 
public want, private luxury, strength weaken- 
ed, minds discouraged, an unaccustomedness 
to labour or arms, soldiers refractory, ¢om- 
manders covetous, a contempt of discipline, 
licentiousness, rashness, drunkenness, glutto- 
ny, and what is worst of all, they ased to con- 
quer, we to be conquered. Can any man doubt 


| in this case what the event will be?” 


There | 


selves in small bodies, among the rocks and | 


bushes, dashing down narrow passes, and, 
through places apparently impracticable, ap- 
pearing suddenly and unexpectedly on the 
flank or rear of an enemy. “ Two or three 


men,” says an experienced witness, “ will ad- | 
vance and look about them; then you will see | 
all at once five or six hundred, and wo to the | 


battalion which marches without precaution, 
or which is seized with a panic.” 
system put an end to the wild assaults of these 
native guerrillas; and Mahmoud was thus left 


The new | 


with a half-formed army, easily thrown into a | 


complete state of disorganization. 
destroyed one species of effective force, an 

been hurried into the field before there was 
time to consolidate another, the Sultan must 
have required iron nerves to contemplate his 
situation—and such nerves he had. hat his 
troops, such as they were, behaved well till 
the fatal result of the battle of Prevadi, can- 
not be denied ; but since that event they have 
scarcely ventured to face a Russian force, how- 
ever small. The result has been that the Rus- 


a 


When such apprehensions were entertained 
by an old and able diplomatist, we may form 
some judgment as to the then defective state 
of European armies, which since that period 
have made such signal improvements in mate- 
riel, tactics, and discipline ; while the Turks, 
improving in nothing, have lost, particularly 
since the destruction of the janissaries, that 
fiery spirit which led them on to conquest, and 
seem, indeed, to have lost all confidence in 
their rulers. The atrocious deed of Mahmoud 
has, like similar acts of a Buonaparte and a 
Miguel, found its apologists. It was “an act 
of state necessity ;"’ its perpetrator is “ one ac- 
tuated solely by a desire to regenerate his 
country ;” his views “ are not confined to mili- 
tary improvements alone, but extend to the 
ope oye of European arts and litera- 
ture.” e is undoubtedly less tinctured with 
national prejudices than most of his predeces- 


| sors ; and we are told that he had succeeded in 


reforming several abuses in the administration 
of justice, and in passing laws to secure the 


| regular and hereditary descent of property : 


| 


sians crossed the Balkan, marched to Adriano- 


ple, and dictated terms of peace under the 
walls of Constantinople, without meeting with 
any opposition ; while Mahmoud with his small 
force was paralysed and sarrounded with trea- 
chery, disaffection, and cowardice. 

The reforms we have been mentioning will 
not, however, account for all this. 
be doubted that the whole Turkish nation had 
lost, ere these miseries begun, much of that 
fierce and enthusiastic zeal for the propagation 
of the Mahommedan religion, which at one 
time made their very name formidable to all 
Europe. In their successive wars with the 
house of Austria, in order to secure the pos- 
session of Hungary, and thus open the road to 
Western Europe, they twice succeeded in 
reaching the gates of Vienna; and it required 
the united efforts of the German princes and 
of the Poles to drive them back within their 
own territories. The feeling which the power 
of the Turks then inspired may be gathered 
from Busbequius, who was for some years am- 
passador from Ferdinand to Solyman the 
Great. “ When I compare,” says this author, 
‘“the difference between their soldiers and 
ours, { stand amazed to think what will be the 
event: for certainly their soldiers must needs 


nay, with a view to encourage the new mili- 
tary system, “ he had recourse,” says Mr. Mac- 
farlane, “‘to a measure extraordinary in an 
oriental despotism ; be addressed public opi- 
nion!” This was done in a work called the 
“ Basis of Victory ;" said to be a repetition and 
extension of a similar work, caused to be 
printed by the unfortunate Selim. But the 
only effect it produced was to make the mufti 


| and the oulemas his bitter enemies; and by 


It is not to | 


these, there is little doubt, should he be per- 
mitted to retain his empire, his days have been 
already numbered. These bigoted persons 


| cannot tolerate any improvement derived from 





infidels. Mahmoud, it seems, gave great of- 
fence by suffering his children to be vaccinated 
by an infidel practitioner. By this act, how- 
ever, he has enabled us to make a return ia 
kind, if not rejected, for the great blessing of 
inoculation which we had from Turkey. Dr. 
Walsh assures us he is affectionately attached 
to his children, that in his ordinary intercourse 
in private life he is urbane and affable ; and 
that, “ his moderation and good faith have af- 
forded examples, which the best Christian na- 
tions in Europe might be proud to follow.” 
And M. Andreossi, who had occasion to know 
him well, thus sums up his character :-—*“ Ac- 
tive, laborious, impenetrably secret, a zealous 
observer of his religion, faithful to his word, 
sober, and a réspecter of morals, Sultan Mah- 
moud may be justly looked upen asa pheno- 
menon for Turkey.” 
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We apprehend, however, that even if, be- | 
sides escaping the cup and the cord, he should | 
be able to cast off his deep-rooted supersti- 
tions, his belief in the inevitable decrees of | 
fate, and the inveterate hatred which his reli- | 
gion teaches him to cherish against infidels,— | 
all which were strongly inculcated by his edu- | 
cation in the seraglio—he can scarcely hope 
to prevail on the priesthood and the lawyers to 
second his views ; and without the aid of these 
no prince can ever accomplish any important 
change in the character and habits of the 
Turkish people, or the institutions of the em- 
pire. Already his relentless and unsparing 
severity has created disgust and disaffection in 
all classes; and his new system of taxation, 
though modified and rendered certain, has, be- 
cause it is new, roused a spirit of resistance 
both in pashas and people, which may lead to 
more important results than would have been 
contemplated: for, strange as it may appear, 
the people now begin to talk of their rights ! 
a word never before heard of in Turkey ; and, 
as the first exercise of this important and an- 
looked for stride in the march of intellect, 
they murdered several of the collectors of 
taxes. On the other hand, the old janissaries, 
who esca the general massacre, and the 
friends of those butchered on that dreadful 
day, urged on, no doubt, by the mufti, have 
been setting every engine at work to convince 
the troops and the people, that the progress of 
the Russian arms is a visitation of Providence 
for the sacrilegious attempt of Mahmoud to | 
infringe the law of the prophet. Hence, even 
while the sacred standard was flying, and the 
enemy within sight of the walls, conspiracies | 
were formed against his life; but these he 
found means to detect, and with that fearful | 
energy of character, ordered some hundred | 
heads to be taken off in order to save his own, | 
as well, it is said, as the lives of the Christians | 
of Constantinople, who, it appeared, were also 
doomed to destruction, to appease the manes of | 
the janissaries. Stern tyrant as he is, and in- | 
exorable in his vengeance, he is at least a bold | 
and courageous tyrant, and well suited for a | 
reformer of abuses—a task which is sometimes 
most successfully accomplished by one master | 
mind, as in the instance of Peter the Great ; 
but, except in the single point of energy, it | 
must be confessed, there is no parallel between | 
him and Mahmoud; and the circumstances 
under which that energy has been displayed 
are widely and lamentably different. 

For the present, the fate of Turkey is in the 
hands of the Russian autocrat, whose profes- 
sions of moderation would seem to have been too 
ae see on by England, France, and 
Austria. We hope he will yet see the policy of 
being generous to a fallen enemy, and will not 
palter with the declaration he made to the allied | 
powers. We know that, however amiable, sin- 
cere, and upright the personal character of Ni- 
cholas may be, it is no easy matter to stop the 
progress of an army in the full career of con- 
quest; to abate the terms which have been 
ceded to it; or to give up the possession of 
that grand object, to which every sovereign | 
of Russia has been aspiring since the days of | 
Peter the Great. But whatever the final issue 
of this treaty may be, Turkey, at least Euro- 


| sonable part of it. 
| in imperio. 


| over Russian merchants, seamen, chips, 
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pean Turkey, cannot possibly be allowed to 
continue her old system. The unfortunate 
peasantry of the provinces, two-thirds or more 
of whom are Christians, must not be turned 
back to the ruthless exactions of a Turkish pa- 
sha, or the covetous rapacity of a Greek vai- 
vode ; nor is it by any means certain that their 


| condition would be much improved by an in- 


corporation with Russia, or even by placing 
them under the temporary protection of the 
Czar, the effects of which, according to Walsh, 
(p. 239) they have on former occasions suffi- 
ciently tasted. These provinces were anciently 
governed by the native boyards or nobles, who 
chose their own hospodars or vaivodes, paying 
to the Porte a certain annual tribute ; but their 
corstant quarrels gave occasion to the sultan 
to nominate these governors from among the 
wealthy Greeks of Constantinople, who pur- 
chased their pl and acted accordingly. 
These persons, strangers to the country by 
birth, persecutors through fear, avaricious 
through necessity, haughty through weakness, 
thought only how they should turn to the best 
advantage the short duration of their office ; 
the consequence of which was, that they be- 
came the most cruel and oppressive enemies to 
the people who had been placed nominally un- 
der their protection, and compelled multitudes 
of families to take refuge in Hungary. Situ- 
ated as these provinces are on the northern 
side of the Danube, they would seem naturally 
to belong to Austria, with whose treatment 
and general style of government the inhabit- 
ants could have no reason to be dissatisfied. 
At all events, it would have been more satis- 
factory that Austria should have held these 





| provinces as a guarantee for the payment of 


the stipulated indemnity by the Turk. « The 
amount, however, of that indemnity, stipu- 
lated by General Diebitsch, makes it clear 
enuugh that a pecuniary liquidetion of the 
claim is out of the question—if, indeed, such 
liquidation was not the last thing the Gene- 
ral's government wished to obtain. The pay- 
ment of the exorbitant demand is utterly im- 
practicable—there is no Rothschild to advance 
money to the Turks, and the whole revenue of 
three years would scarcely suffice to wipe out 


this heavy score. 


But the indemnities required by the treaty 
are by no means the most grievous and unrea- 
The seventh article lays 
the foundation fora state of immediate and 
constant hostility. [ts provisions are repug- 
nant toevery principle and practice of interna- 


tional law ; in fact, they establish an imperium 


By this article, Russian subjects 
are to live, throughout the whole Ottoman 
empire, under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
ministers and consuls of Russia. The Turkish 
authorities are to exercise no contro! whatever 
or 
merchandise : they may ship, or trans-ship, or 
land, goods, without giving any notice to, far 
less asking permission of, the local authorities ; 
and, “ if any of the stipulations should be in- 
fringed, and the reclamation of the Russian 
minister should not obtain a full and prompt 
satisfaction, the Sublime Porte recognises, 
beforehand, the right in the imperial court of 
Russia to consider such an infraction an act of 
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hostility, and immediately to retaliate on the 
Ottoman empire.” This we confess does appear | 
to us to be monstrous. By the established law | 
of nations, the civilized powers of Europe agree 
that their subjects, residing in a foreign coun- 
try, shall be amenable to the laws of that coun- 
try; but Russia exacts from her fallen enemy 
the degrading submission, that her subjects | 
shall bid defiance to the laws and usages of the | 
Ottoman state, and if interfered with, that im- 
mediate retaliation shall follow. A Russian, | 
for instance, violates the sanctity of a Turkish 
harem, and gets a yatigan through his body ; | 
the Russian minister is unable to obtain satis- 
faction, and an immediate declaration of war 
ensues. This is certainly a pretty specimen of 
“ moderation.” 

We pretend not to divine what steps the 
great powers of Europe may judge it neces- 
sary to be taken on the present emergency ; 
but the aggrandizement of the Russian domi- | 
nions cannot, we should suppose, be contem- 
plated with complacency. In casting an eye 
over the map of the old world, and seeing how | 
her territories stretch from the frozen ocean to 
the Mediterranean, with her broad shoulders | 
resting on Europe and Asia, and her gigantic 
body pushing its limbs on all sides into the 
comparatively small chequered patches which 
form the several states of the two continents, 
the difference of their magnitudes reminds us | 
of a whale in the midst of a shoal of porpoises. | 
When we consider that this overgrown power 
is keeping up something like a million tam 
in arms, we confess that, without a sincere and 
honest confederation of civilized nations, it is 


no chimerical apprehension that western Eu- 
rope may once more be deluged by the slavish | 


barbarians of the north. However well dis- 

posed the Emperor Nicholas may be to culti- 

vate the arts of peace, and exercise the virtues 

of moderation, which however he appears to 

have failed to do, with regard to Turkey, in 

breach even of a solemn declaration, it should 

be remembered that the good effects of his | 
personal disposition are contingent on his life ; 

and that it is impossible to say what line of 
conduct his autocratical successor might de- 

termine to pursue. Let Austria, in particular, 

look to this contingency, and endeavour to 

provide for it. 

Austria, above all other states, is deeply in- 
terested in the treaty made with Turkey. By 
leaving the two great provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia in the occupation of Russia, 
with Servia ready to throw herself into the 
arms of this power, she is virtually surrounded 
and made vulnerable on three of her sides; 
open to an invasion at any moment, into Gal- 
licia, Transylvania, Sclavonia, and, in fact, 
into all Hungary. If there be any faith to be 
placed in the word of Nicholas, when he dis- 
claimed all aggrandizement of territory, he 
cannot in honour hold those provinces which 
the treaty has virtually given him in perpetui- 
ty; for being pledged for indemnity which the 
Turk can never pay,—being garrisoned by 
Russian troops,—and governed by hospodars 
appointed by Russia,—it looks very like a pre- 
concerted scheme to obtain perpetual - 
sion. If this be not meant, and if the Czar be 
desirous of putting his boasted moderation to | 


| Great Britain. 


the test, let him consent to their 
under the protection of Austria, in 
manner as the Ionian Islands are under that of 
The Christian inhabitants 
would be rejoiced if altogether transferred to 
this power ; and for such a boon it would be 
wise on her part, if so required, to abandon the 
north of Italy, where her very name is held in 
abhorrence. In every point of view, morally 
and politically, such an arrangement would ap- 
pear to be desirable. To Austria it would la 
open a line of coast on the Black Sea, exten 
ing about a hundred miles between the Dnies- 
ter and the southern branch of the Danube, 


| and thus restore something like a balance of 


power on that side between her and Russia; 


| and it would prevent Turkey from ever inter- 


fering with the territories situated on the 
northern side of the Danube;—but these are 
points, among many others of equal import- 
ance, which we apprehend it may be necessary 
to arrange by a congress of the great powers 
of Europe. 

The Greek question, it would appear, is left 
to be reconsidered in London, not only as to 
the boundaries, but, we trust, also as to the fu- 
ture government of the emancipated districts. 
The man who by intrigue, by bribery, and by 
menace, has succeeded in placing himself at 
the head of the Greek government, is a politi- 
cal adventurer, and u mere tool in the hands 
of Russia. We say this advisedly. When 
Russia was required by the allied powers to 
give up the Ionian islands, to be placed under 
the protection of Great Britain, she felt ex- 
ceedingly sore at this arrangement. At that 
time the family of Capo d’Istrias had great in- 
fluence in these islands, and Count John, the 
present president of Greece, was one of the 
Russian ministers at Petersburg. The old 
count and his family, resident in Corfu, with 
all their adherents, were in open and violent 
opposition to every measure of the British go- 
vernment; all its views and intentions were 
misrepresented, and their unfounded grie- 
vances and calumnies were advocated in the 
British parliament by Mr. Henry Grey Ben- 
nett, and Mr. Joseph Hume; and in Peters- 
burg by Count John Capo d'Istrias, to whom 
the old father wrote that, among other barba- 


| rities committed by the English, they had de- 


signedly imported the plague into Corfu, with 
the view of reducing the people to sach a state 
of despondency and entire submission, as to 
allow the Lord High Commissioner to avoid 
the fulfilment of such parts of the treaty as 
were not exactly to his liking. This letter 
from the father to the son was intercepted, 
read, and forwarded ; but the Emperor Alex- 
ander knew the English too well to take any 
public notice of the absurd story of this silly 
old Ionian. 

On this ground alone, we do not think that 
either England, France, or Austria ought to 
consider Count John Capo d’Istrias as a fit 
person to be placed at the head of the Greek 

overnment. It is, in fact, neither more nor 
ess than throwing Greece into the hands of 
Russia, between which and Servia, the pro- 
vince of Albania only is interposed. To talk 
of the independence of Greece under such a 
man as Capo d'Istrias is a farce. Let us 
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Notice of M. Dumont. 


see what has been his conduct since his ar- 


rival. 

At the national assembly of the Greek depu- 
ties, for the choice of a ruler, held in June last 
at Argos, he had the indecency to appear in a 
full dress Russian aniform, decorated with 
Russian orders ; and to protect his august per- 
son against any retaliation on the part of some 
of the deputies whom he had insulted, and to 
intimidate the assembly, he surrounded himself 
with Colocotroni's troops, which also bivouack- 
ed on the steps of the building in which the 
assembly was held: thus circumstanced, he 
had every thing in his own way; he made long 
speeches, but not one deputy vertured to utter 
a single word. He is accused, how justly we 
know not, of expending the money sent by 
Russia and France, in bribes to the electors 
and deputies ; and, in order to secure a majo- 
rity for himself, he had the unparalleled auda- 
city to bring forward Greek deputies from 
Candia, Scio, Samos, Negropont, and other 
islands and places still in the possession of the 
Turks, and not included within the line of de- 
marcation drawn by the allied powers for the 
boundaries of future Greece; but these ar- 
rangements he privately affects to despise, and 
talks of his conquests and the determination of 
the Greeks to extend the boundaries beyond 
the line proposed by the allies. His conquests, 
indeed! Had it not been for that impolitic at- 
tack, to give it no harsher name, on the Turk- 
ish fleet in Navarin, planned, as it would now 
seem, by a Russian admiral and for Russian 
objects—had we not compelled Ibrahim Pasha 
to withdraw his troops, and the remains of the 
Egyptian fleet to move homewards,—and had 
not a large French force landed on the Morea, 
—it is clear, almost to demonstration, that the 
Russian army would never have crossed the 
Balkan, the Greek question would probably 
have been settled by the ambassadors then ne- 
gotiating in Constantinople, and the whole 
state of the Russian war materially altered. 
Then might Count John Capo d’Istrias, with 
his brother, a man still more generally ob- 
noxious to the Greeks than himself, have 
taken their departure for Russia, without the 
assistance and eciAt of an English line of battle 
ship, which afforded them a conveyance from 
Ancona to the Morea; and in return for which 
piece of service, as weil as civility, the said 
coumt cannot conceal the bitterness and ani- 
mosity which he harbours against the English 
government, and to which he is said to give 
utterance in his conversation, to a degree of 
indecency and irritation that is quite Taugh- 
able. That gallant officer, General Church, 
to whom singly the Greeks are more indebted 
than to any other individual, has retired in dis- 
gust, declaring, that “ the actual system of the 
government of Greece is not in harmony with 

opinions or conscience.’ If, therefore, it 
be meant to give to the fickle, and by no means 
united Greeks, a steady and independent go- 
vernment, we are morally certain that this ob- 
ject will never be accomplished under the ad- 
ministration of Count John Capo d'Istrias. 

We should be very happy to hear confirmed 

rumour of a congress, to be held for the 
settlement of these important questions. It 
‘a time, if the peace of Europe is to be pre- 
served. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


NOTICE OF M. DUMONT.* 


Tue appearance of this cheap edition of Mr: 
Bentham’s collected works connects itself so 
naturally with the loss which the world has 
recently sustained in the distinguished person 
to whose labours these works owe so much of 
their European reputation, that we glad! 
avail ourselves of the opportunity which it af- 
fords us to pay a tribute to his memory. 

It seems natural that a man so eminent as 
M. Dumont, to whom England had become a 
second home should not go down to his grave 
without a mark of remembrance from some of 
his ancient friends in this country, where he 
resided, with little interruption, for twenty 
years, and in which he formed many of those 
friendships which most contribute to mature 
and improve every good quality, as well as to 
embellish and sweeten life. The following 
short account of him is, in its most important 
part, derived from long intimacy, without dis- 
regarding the help of the short paper printed 
by his affectionate friends at Geneva, imme- 
diately after his death. 

Sreruen Dumont was born in the month of 
July, 1759, in the city of Geneva, of which his 
family had been citizens of good repute from 
the days of Calvin. Shortly after his birth his 
father died, leaving a widow and five infants 
without provision. The good widow, placed 
in such circumstances, supported by little but 
the courage which is inspired by motherly 
love, found means to educate her children, in 
a place where necessary knowledge was ac- 
cessible, and poverty not disgraceful. She 
was induced by an anticipation of future emi- 
nence, seldom so happily fulfilled, to send Ste- 
phen to the College of Geneva, where he jus- 
tified her determination, not only by his ability 
and proficiency, but by the virtuous purpose 
to which he turned his earliest attainments. 
He very soon defrayed the cost of his own 
education, and even contributed to the sup- 
port of the family, by assisting the private stu- 
dies of his comrades in the capacity of Répéti- 
teur, an office to which we have nothing more 
like than a private tutor in our academical 
system.t His meeting with his schoolfellow 
Gallatin, forty years after their separation at 
Geneva, when he had reached a high place 
among European writers, and the other filled 
high stations in the North American Republic, 
might justly be regarded as the best panegyric 
on the institutions, society, and education of 
their country. In the year 1781, he was 
chosen one of the pastors of the city, and im- 
mediately distinguished himself so highly in 
the pulpit, that there remained no doubt of his 
becoming the most brilliant and the most per- 
suasive of their sacred orators. But the trou- 
bles of Geneva, in the year 1782, turned the 





* (Euvres de Jérémie Bentham, Juriscon- 
sulte Anglais. Trois volumes, grand-in-8vo. 
En six Parties. Premitre Partie: Traités de 
Législation civile et penale. Bruxelles. 1829. 

t The duty seems to be that of examining 
the students on the contents of the preceding 
lecture, and thus preparing them for examina- 
tion by the Professor. 
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course of his life into another channel. Two 
parties of opposite principles, one attached to 
the authority of the ae eee 6 and the other 
to the privileges of the people, and differing 
especially on the extension or limitation of the 
right of suffrage, had long divided that repub- 
lic. The disputes between these two parties 
gained lustre from Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the 
most wayward and perverse of all men of ge- 
nius, who have approached the borders of in- 
sanity—which indeed he appears more than 
once to have overpassed. The more liberal 
partytreceived the name of Representans, or 
Petitioners, from a representation presented 
by them against the legality of the proceed- 
ings of the magistrates against the writings 
and person of that renowned and unhappy 
man. The magistrates, who refused the prayer 
of the petition, together with their adherents, 
were thenceforward called the Negatives. For 
twenty years a struggle was maintained be- 
tween these parties, with various success, 
without bloodshed, though not without vio- 
lence. At length, in the autumn of 1782, 
when the Petitioners had gained the ascend- 
ant, the courts of Versailles and Turin, abet- 
ted, or rather aided, by the Canton of Berne, 
surrounded Geneva with an armed force, and, 
under pretence of some ancient guarantees, 
imposed a new constitution on the republic, 
and compelled the leaders of the Representa- 
tive Party to fly from their country. Dumont 


was not included in the proscription, but his | 


heart had been touched by the love of liberty : 


“ff could endure 


home, 
Where I am free by birthright,—not at all.” 
Task, Book V. 

He became a voluntary exile. He went to 
his mother and sisters at St. Petersburgh, a 
city to which many Genevese had carried their 
honourable patrimony of ability and know- 
ledge, influenced in part, perhaps by the ex- 
ample of their townsman, Lefort who was the 
first tutor, minister, and general of the Great 
Czar. He there became pastor of the French 
church, an office which he filled for eighteen 
months. But his views were directed to Great 
Britain, where most of the Genevese exiles for 
liberty had taken refuge, and where some of 
them were actually employed in negotiating 
with the government for the establishment of 
a Swiss colony in Ireland. It was then that 
his connexion began with William, the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, a man creditably and 
singularly distinguished for his cultivation of 
the society of men of letters and science, fo- 
reign as well as native. Dumont gradually be- 
came a friend, or rather a member of the fami- 
ly, and he was habitually consulted by Lord 
Lansdowne on the education of his youngest 
son, and on the collection ofa library ; though 
he was not perhaps formally employed in the 
superintendance of either. 

In this part of his life began his close con- 
nexion with Sir Samuel Romilly, a man whose 
whole excellence will be little understood by 
the world, until they see the narrative traced 
by himself of those noble labours of self educa- 
tion, by which he taught himself every sort of 
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ability which is necessary to serve mankind, 
and still more of that self-discipline, by which 
he at length formed a character yet more ex- 
alted than his genius, composed of a probably 
unparalleled union of tender affection with un- 
bending principle, and producing those dispo- 
sitions towards the magnanimous and heroic, 
which were hidden from the vulgar by the so- 
lemn decorums of a formal profession, and are 
seldom found to be capable of breathing so long 
under the undisturbed surface of a well-order- 
ed and prosperous community. The habitual, 
or mechanical part of Romilly’s life, was neces- 
sarily governed by those of his profession and 
country. The higher element, however, se- 
cretly and constantly blended itself with every 
thought and feeling; and there were moments 
when his moral heroism carried the majesty of 
virtue into the souls of the perplexed and af- 
frighted vulgar 

Among the closest friends of Romilly and 
Dumont was George Wilson, a man little 
known beyond the circle of his friends and 
that of his contemporaries in the profession of 
the law, and one whom it would be difficult to 
make known to others, without the use of that 
language of vague panegyric, the abuse of 
which had more lowered it in his own eyes 
than even in those of most men of modesty and 
taste. It might be said by as unaffectedly con- 
scientious a man as himself, (if such another 
there be,) that among those who thoroughly 
knew him, the degree of esteem for him was 
always considered as exactly indicative of the 


| degree of sagacity and purity of the man who 


,; | entertained it. 
Chains nowhere patiently ;—and chains at | 


Yet even he was not more up- 
right and benevolent than his two friends 
though having less vivacity than the one, and 


| less ardour than the other, he was not so liable 


to be allured by imagination from the rigid ob- 
servance of the severe maxims of that moral 
prudence which is the safeguard of virtue 
With a keen relish for pleasantry, and perfect- 
ly exempt from all gloom and harshness, he 
yet shunned the amusement of Wilkes’s con- 
versation, solely from deference to morality 
When Mirabeau visited England, about 1786, 
Wilson did not follow the example of his friends 
in cultivating the society of that extraordinary 
man, whose ill-trained fancies were better 
adapted to sudden felicities than to composi- 
tion, and whose conversation was animated by 
an irregular benevolence, neither smothered by 
the profligacy of his youth, nor altogether ex- 
tinguished by the intrigues and corruptions uf 
his latter years 

In the summer of 1789, the season of pro- 
mise and hope, especially to a Genevese exile, 
Dumont went to France and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Mirabeau, whom he found 
occupied in the composition of his journal, (the 
Courier de Provence,) aided by Duroveray 
Claviére, and others, who had been expelled 
from Geneva for liberty. Dumont took an ac- 
tive and very effectual part in it. A variety 
of observations on the Departmental Division 
and Municipal Administration of France, sub- 
jects which have for the last two years agi- 
tated that country, were then published in Mi- 
rabeau’s Journal, by Dumont. His friend 
Wilson used to relate, that one day, when they 
were dining together at a table d’hote, at Ver- 
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sailles, he saw Dumont engaged in writing the 
most celebrated para + of Mirabeau's Ad- 
dress to the king for the removal of the troops, 
which was believed to have been entirely writ- 
ten by himself. It is certain that he reported 
several of Mirabeau’s speeches, which he 
embellished and strengthened from his own 
stores, with that disinterested sacrifice of his 
own reputation to the diffusion of what he con- 
sidered truth, which accompanied him through 
life. It is no less certain that he was an utter 
stranger to the ambiguous projects imputed to 
those whose general and avowed principles 
only he prometed. Many years afterwards, 


when asked by a friend to write the life of 
Mirabeau—he answered, “ No! I know it too | 


| 
| 
| 


well.” 

In 1791 he returned to England, and to- 
wards the end of that year the writer of this 
notice dined for the first time in his company 
and in that of Romilly, at the house of M 
Chauvet, at Kensington; from which time he 
enjoyed the uninterrupted friendship of both 
till their last moments. 

In the eventful years which followed he con- 
tinued chiefly to live at Lansdowne House, or 
at Bowood, where the most remarkable men of 
Europe as well as of England were frequent 
and welcome guests. During the latter part 
of them he began to form an intimate friend- 
ship with Lord Holland, whom he had known 
from childhood, and whom it is needless to 
add, he loved. He was one of the members of 
the society of familiar friends, the habitual vi- 
siters of Holland House during thirty years, 
and who saw a succession of celebrated guests 
of every country, party, religion, and of every 
liberal professien or station, which is likely to 
continue unmatched till another house boasts 
such a master. 

His mind was at that time in its most per- 
fectly mature state; with much experience of 
very memorable events, and familiar inter- 
course with the most eminent men, with an 
abundant store of amusing and striking anec- 
dotes, with that knowledge and taste for Con- 
tinental Literature which was necessarily the 
chief want and desire of his companions. He 
had entirely subdued the popular and declama- 
tory propensities which characterize youthful 
genius, yet without being in the least degree 
withdrawn from the love of letters and the de- 
lights of society, by those more scientific pur- 
suits which occupied a succeeding period. in 
1801 he travelled over various parts of Europe 
with Lord Henry Petty, now Marquis of Luns- 
downe, and brought back a freshers acquaint- 
ance with the mental occupations of the conti- 
nental nations, from whom England seemed 
for years to be separated by a wider channel 
than that formed by nature. 

But Dumont had then opened a new course 
of more serious occupations. In 1801 he pub- 
lished the Traité de Legislation: the first 


fruits of his zealous labours to give order, | 


clearness, and vivacity, to the profound and 
original meditations of Bentham, hitherto 
praised only by a very few patient readers, 
and but little better known, even by name, to 
the English than to the European public. 
The extraordinary merit of these writings, 
manuscript and printed, chiefly attracted his 
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mind towards them; inferior circumstances, 
however, contributed their part to the fervour 
with which he devoted himself to them. 
Trained in the hasty and shallow philosophy 
whica then reigned, metaphysical principles 
were a novelty, in the contemplation of which 
he was too agreeably employed to examine 
the solidity of the foundation on which they 
Wearied with the common-places of 
philanthropic declamation, which passed for 
philosophy, he ran with eagerness into the op- 
posite extreme of new terms, dry definitions, 
and simple principles. The method offBen- 
tham is undoubtedly a powerful instrament 
for the discovery of truth, especially in the ju- 
ridical part of moral science. It is, however, 
a method which may become more than mis- 
chievous by the very circumstance of its appa- 
rent perfection. 

Supposing every other objection to that sys- 
tem to be answered, it will be still evident that 


| the value of its application in every particular 


instance must be in proportion to the exactness 
and completeness with which every circum- 


| stance is enumerated that can affect the deter- 


mination of the question. But the enumera- 


| tion is not complete, merely because the names 


It 


of all such circumstances are enumerated. 


| is not thus that the philosopher proceeds in 


those sciences where the success is uncontest- 
ed. He calculates the degree of every force 


| that acts on a body ; he ascertains the propor- 


tion of every element which goes to make up 
acompound; and an error in either of these 
respects is, in truth and effect, a want of exact 
and complete enumeration, which may lead to 
the most false results. Such mistakes in the 
physical sciences are easily detected. In the 
moral sciences, it is extremely easy to seem to 
form a complete theory by such general and 


| vague inductions, because the means of quick 


and palpable detection are wanting. Where- 
ever analysis is really exhaustive, it is the 
most perfect of instruments; but where it only 
reaches a semblance of exactness, it produces 
or perpetuates error in the exact proportion of 
its seeming approach to truth. There is no 
remedy against this dangerous distemper but 
the habit of never forgetting that, in each case 
the main question always must be, “ How 
much of each enumerated cause is likely to 
act in the instance before me?” No show of 
accuracy, no superiority of method, can dis- 
pense with this question, or enable any man to 
answer it otherwise than by approximation 
But with these high and arduous matters we 
must not deal more largely in this place. 

The talent with which Dumont performed 
his task is as generally acknowledged, as the 
perfect disinterestedness which led him to em- 
ploy so much talent in expounding the opi- 
nions and enlivening the reasonings of others 
It is due to him to say, that he always consi- 
dered the system as a model, to be indeed al- 
ways consulted and approached, but never im- 


| posed without a cautious regard to circum- 


| stances 


It must also be observed, that how- 
ever entirely he ad ypted the speculations, de- 


lighted in the method, and even acquiesced in 


| the language of Bentham, that for which he 


really felt a warm zeal, and consecrated the 
labour of his life, was the practical establish- 
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ment of that grand reformation of law, which 
owes, indeed, much to the writings of Ben- 
tham, and to the discussions which they daily 
contribute to spread and keep up, but which, 
so far from being peculiar to him, is zealously 
supported by those who most dissent from his 
moral theories, and was common to him (at 
least in that more obvious part of it which re- 
Jates to criminal law) with the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century, who pursued the same 
object, though with less distinctness of view, 
less precision of language, and less knowledge 
of thé abuses to be reformed. The mind of 
Dumont moved onward with that of the re- 
formers of jurisprudence throughout Europe. 
He does not needlessly question the singulari- 
ties of his venerable master. But his attach- 
ment was to the main stock of reforming prin- 
ciple. Those who knew him need not be re- 
minded, that if its principles have any tenden- 
cy to a cold and low morality, they were in 
that respect altogether defeated by the nature 
of Dumont; a man of the utmost simplicity 
and frankness, of a most unusually affectionate 
and generous disposition. A man of so much 
letters and wit could not have worked into his 
practical nature any indifference to art and ac- 
complishment, to real learning, or to the only 
eloquence which deserves the name. No man 
ever less adopted the Epicurean contempt for 
love of native country as a prejudice. hen 
Geneva was blotted from the list of common- 
wealths, his heart clung to her more closely. 
Those who met him at a remarkable party, at 
the seat of an English nobleman, in the au- 
tumn of 1813, cannot fail to remember with 
what patriotic as well as friendly pride he ex- 
ulted in the brilliant superiority of a lady of 
Genevese extraction, with an amiable simpli- 
city at which his friends ventured to smile. 
On the day that the intelligence of the resto- 
ration of Geneva was known, he dined with 
an invalid friend, and gave a sample of that 
unaffected fervour in the love of his native 
country, which can be felt only by the citizen 
of a small republic 

He was immediately chosen a member of the 





Supreme Council of his native city, where, 
conciliating opponents by moderating partizans 
and by gaining the confidence and respect of 
all, he became in time its chief leader and or- 
nament, as he would have been in more con- 
spicuous and powerful assemblies. He had | 
brought to a close the code of law, which, as a 
chairman of a committee appointed for that | 
purpose, it would have been his duty to pre- | 
sent to the Supreme Council, when it assem- | 
bled after its vacation. At the moment when 
he was thus about to engrave his name on the 
annals of his beloved country, to honour her 
by rendering her, as he hoped, an example to 
Europe, he was cut off in the full vigour of | 
his faculties, and on the eve of their most con- | 
spicuous exertion. His labours will not be de- 
feated; and they will show his wariness as | 
well as his courage. He will not be deemed | 
singular or extravagant, and it will be seen that 
he wore the badge of a sect, in order, as he 
believed, to obtain better means for serving his | 


He was wholly untainted by political or phi- 
bigotry, which has corrupted so 


country and the world | 


losophica 
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many of those who inveigh against every form 
of that vice. His friends at Geneva, at Paris, 
or in London, were very far from sharing his 
peculiar opinions. 

Surrounded by fifty-three nephews or nieces, 
in the first or second degree, the issue or pro- 
geny of three sisters, he treated them with a 
patriarchal tenderness very foreign from the 
scorn of some Epicureans for “ the charities of 
father, son, and brother.”’ In his will he leaves 
legacies to all; touchingly assuring them that 
they must not measure his kindness by his be- 
quests. In every instance of the youngest 
child, he seems, with the most affectionate so- 
licitude, to have weighed the needs and de- 
sires of each, and to have considered all their 
little claims as worthy of conscientious consi- 
deration. 

His will, which is dated in May, 1826, opens 
with an acknowledgment worthy of him. 

“ T begin this testamentary disposition by an 
act of gratitude towards God, for having bless- 
ed me with a peaceable and independent life, 
which has owed its chief happiness to the 
charm of study and the enjoyments of friend- 
ship.” 

He died at Milan, on a journey te Venice, 
in October, 1829, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. 





Piscellany. 
LA FAYETTE. 


La Faverre is one of the noblest characters 
of France. Always the same amidst tie raging 
of an excited people, and at the head of an 
army, at the tribune of the legislative assem- 
bly, and in prison, under every circumstance, 
his life had only one object,—justice and free- 
dom. To this noble end, he sacrificed twenty 
years of his active life, to this he devoted his 
exertions, and his property. For this he gave 
up all that men usually desire,—distinction, 
rank, convenience, and wealth. Placed in so- 
ciety by his birth, amung the favoured and the 
distinguished, he descended to natural equali- 
ty, to become a man and a citizen. Favour 
and hate, tempted him equally in vain, and in 
a stormy and agitated time, he changed nei- 
ther his opinions nor his principles, and hope 
left him equally unchanged with fear. A 
friend of justice and truth, under whatever 
climate he found them, he always rendered 
homage and assistance to these highest bene- 
fitsofhumanity. He defended freedom against 
arbitrary power, and lawful power against 
anarchy. He would have saved France and 
the king, if France and the king would have 
trusted him. A citizen of every state that ho- 
noured the citizen, a friend of men where they 
showed themselves human, he remained true 
to France. Every thing noble seemed to him 


| natural, the fulfilment of the most arduous 


duty an impulse, and as be never violated 
right, nor denied the truth, so he never de- 
viated from the path of honour, and his virtues 
with all their severities, retained a certain 
chivalrous grace Although he stands distin- 
guished, and alone in his time and nation, we 
remark in him no feature of harshness, part- 
ality or affectation. We may ask whether 
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there can be a greater triumph, than fifty 
years of a life, such as he has passed from his 
early youth, where he devoted himself to the 
liberation of America, to the present day. 
Ambition, you will say, is the soul of all his 
exertions. A strange ambition, which in fifty 
changing years, in youth, in manhood, and in 
age, has followed the same object, constantly 
sacrificing himself, and seeking bis happiness 
mly in the welfare of others. Modern times 
can only display one public character, who 
claims our love and admiration in the same 
degree—his brother in arms in youth—Koski- 
usko. 


Old Sheridan who knew the world even bet- 
ter than the world knew him—a bold word— 
declares in the “Critic,” that the Puff pros- 
pective is one of the most ingenious of all the 
classes of puffing. Sir Edward Codrington 
and old red-nosed Brinsley are very different 
personages, in point of brain; yet it is curious, 
how circumstances have driven the contri- 
vance into the one, that ingenuity taught the 
other. 

The following paragraph appears in the Ply- 
mouth Journal :—‘ Report from a high quarter 
in this neighbourhood says, that the Emperor 
of Russia has been graciously pleased to offer 
the command-in-chief of all the Russian Navy 
to our gallant countryman, Vice admiral Sir 
Edward Codrington.” 

We think, that Admira] Codrington could 
make out a better case than any man living to 


the gratitude of Nicholas, if Kings or Czars | 
| not being now worth six. 


had any gratitude. His battle of Navarino 
certainly “saved the autocrat an infinity of 
trouble. 


ensities in any other service than our own. 


the world,” says the 
But, we say, 


“All the roads of 
Frenchman, “come to Paris.” 
ll the world itself comes to London. 
iad for our own term of vears, Monsieur Alex- 
andre, who with twenty voices, could not get 
nough in Paris to keep one in tune.—M. Ma- 


turier, who was dying to come to London, and | 


when he left it died, and left the world with- 
wt his equal as the rival of the baboon crea- 
tion—The Anatomie Vivante, who, after 
starving himself in Paris grew so fat in Lon- 
ion, that he lost his reputation—M. Chabert 
who lives in a glass-house, breakfasts on boil- 
ing lead—takes a chasse caffé of prussic acid. 
—The Duke of Orleans and M. de Chartrus— 
und the Swiss giantess, and little Maria de 
Gloria. And now we have the Siamese 
youths! “ An union in partition,” as Shaks- 
are describes Hermia and her friend—as 
Dan O'Connell describes England and Ireland 
—and as Sam Rogers describes his assistance 
0 the wit of the John Bull. 

All the philosophers, who are of course the 
greatest gossips suffered to live, are swarming 
bout the phenomenon. Sir Astley Cooper has 
ready offered to apply his skill to them for 
OL. and a pardon under the Privy Seal “ in 
ase of accident.” Sir Anthony Carlisle has, 
f course, already compiled a dissertation, in 
wty pages folio, of the densest kind, to set 
‘he next meeting of the College of Surgeons 





We cordially wish to see Sir Ed- | 
ward exerting his diplomatic and naval pro- | 


We have | 
| average of the multitude. 
| there are, and some large bishoprics, but the 
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asleep, from the president down to the porter ; 
and the whole body of the lecturers at the hos- 
pitals are looking keenly to their own arrange- 
ments in case of a catastrophe. Heaven help 
the poor savages in the midst of this world of 
science and scalpels! We only wish them safe 
home again, fishing quietly side by side in their 
own muddy river. 

They are certainly a curious spectacle. In- 
fants have been frequently born with a similar 
ligature between them. But we know of none 
that have attained such an age, strength, or 
stature. 

Dr. Yates, from an examination of the re- 
turns of the value of all livings not exceeding 
1501., made by the Archbishops to the King in 
Council, about ten years ago, states that there 
are 3,589 parochial benefices not exceeding 98, 
a year: 4,309 without habitations fit for the 
residents of incumbents; more than 1,000 liv- 
ings under 60/. a year; and 422 under 301. 

Mr. Thackeray, in 1822, estimated from do- 
cuments, the whole ecclesiastical revenue at 
2,290,000/. He calculates two millions as the 
aggregate income of ten thousand benefices, 
which would give each incumbent but 200/. a 
year. 

It is to be observed, with respect to Dr. 
Yates’s statement, that though correct at the 
time, it is greatly above the value now; almost 
the whole of the benefices having fallen in in- 


| come: some even so much as half within these 


few years. Livings which were worth thir- 
teen hundred pounds a year, ten years ago, 


The Church, in England, is poor, too poor 
for the due exercise of its functions, or the fair 
remuneration for the common expenses of edu- 
cation. No man can enter the Church under 
an expense of at least one thousand pounds, 
including his schoo] and college expenses; yet 
he may be a curate on 70/. a year for his life, 
and his living at last, can be little more, on the 
Some large livings 


multitade must look only to the average, and 
that is 200/. a year. There is no trade in Eng- 
land in which a capital of 1,000/., will not pro- 
duce, in the bands of a man of common dili- 
gence, five times the amount after the first ten 
years. The livings in Ireland are also but 
200/. a year, on the average, with the most 


| extreme diffic ulty in the collection, and the 


chance of being shot at one’s own door. But 
the subject is too extensive for us now. Re- 
form is wanted,—but it is in the distribution of 
the patronage. Let the government choose 
disinterested bishops, and they will make good 
clergy. 

New Colonies in a Savage Country.—To a 
philosophical observer of human nature, no 
spectacle can be more interesting than the 
settlement of new colonies in a savage country. 
It renews before our eyes those striking scenes 
which the historians of the early ages of the 
world describe with so much eloquent siimpli- 
city, and exemplifies the manner in which the 
seeds of mighty nations have been scattered 
over the earth. We behold an adventurous 
little band of human beings, bearing away from 
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the great mass of civilized men, a spark of the 
fire of science, as Prometheus bore the first 
fire from heaven, to foster it and nurse it into 
a flame in the wilderness. Philosophy, go- 
vernment, and laws, and the polite and the 
useful arts, engraven in the minds of a few 
bold men, appear to be transformed into mer- 
chandise, and are carried into new lands to be 
niultiplied and expanded, until they cause all 
the blessings of social life to spring up and 
flourish in their new seats. Religion, too, the 
mother of all the sciences, accompanies the ad 
venturers, and guarantees their happiness, en- 
joying in prophetic anticipation the sight of 
the thousand altars which are to spring up 
amid the haunts of the godless savage; and 
the holy chaunts, and grateful anthems, 
which are to peal in the ears of nations 
now slumbering in the loins of our contem- 
poraries 

In another point of view, also, the colonizing 
of a wild country is an object of the highest 
interest. It brings into startling contrast the 
civilized and the savage man; the man teem- 
ing with ideas, with schemes of conquest, of 
ambition, or of virtue; and the poor human 
being, scarcely deserving the name, whose in- 


tellect is still more weak, and naked, and | 


wretched than his body. It shows us, too, we 
regretfully confess, how difficult a task it is to 
make these heterogeneous elements amalga- 
mate; and proves that, of the two, the crea- 
ture of civilization possesses more of the repul- 
sive qualities even than the savage. The pro- 
per result of this approximation can only be 


conjectured, as it cannot, in the regular course 


of events, be arrived at in our days; but it is 
to be feared that a remnant only, of the wild 
tribes of the earth will be preserved; and that 
the world will be cultivated by civilized men, 
only in proportion as the savage inhabitants of 
it are exterminated.—.Monthly Review 








Riterary Entelligence. 

The increased and increasing interest now 
awakened throughout the country, on every 
topic connected with the Eastern World, whe- 
ther as regards the conquest of Turkey, by 
Russia—the independence of Egypt under its 
present Pasha—the steam communication with 
India, by way of the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea—the approach of European armies towards 
our Indian possessions by land—or the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company's exclusive 
Monopoly, which will be the subject of Parlia- 
mentary discussion in the approaching session 
—has determined Mr. Buckingham to com- 
mence an entirely new series of his Periodical 
Journsl, with the commencement of the ensu- 
ing year, 1830, and to make it Quarterly in- 
stead of Monthly, in order that it may admit 
of being conducted on the same plan as the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster Re- 
views, by giving careful, copious, and com- 
plete analyses of the best standard works that 
have been already published, aod of all new 
books that may appear, the contents of which 
are in any degree connected with Turkey, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
India, Chins, and the other vast and populous 
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regions of the Asiatic World, as well as oeca- 
sional original articles on Eastern affairs; end 
more especially a critical examination of every 
publication for or against the existing Monopo- 
ly, which cramps our intercourse with that in- 
teresting quarter of the globe. 

This new publication will be entitled The 
Oriental Quarterly Review, and, in addition to 
the continued labours of the editor, it will re- 
ceive the contributions of the most distinguish- 
ed writers of the age. It will be of the same 
form, size, and price, and be conducted exactly 
on the same plan, as the established Reviews of 
the day, confining itself to those topics which 
are of the highest and most enduring interest, 
to the exclusion of all merely temporary mat- 
ter, with which Monthly Journals, almost of 
necessity, abound. 

Mr. Samuel Drew, editor of the Imperial 
Magazine, announces a reprint of his Original 
Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Human Soul. 

Dr. Morton informs us that he is preparing 
for the press, Travels in Russia, and a Resi- 
dence in St. Petersburg and Odessa in the 
years 1827, 8,9; intended to give some account 
of Russia as it is, and not as it is represented 
to be, &c. 

The first tale in the Juvenile Forget Me Not, 
recently published, is from the pen of the late 
Mrs. Barbauld—but was never intended for 
publication. Her nearest relatives heave re- 
quested us to reclaim, in this instance, against 
the growing practice of obtaining and publish- 
ing productions intended for the private circles 
and occasions which called them forth. 

London in a Thousand Years, with other 
Poems, by the late Eugenius Roche, Esq., edi- 


| tor of the Courier, &c. —is announced for early 


publication, and by subscription. 
M. Thierry has a third edition of his History 


| of the Conquest of England by the Normans 


nearly ready for publication. 


Several of the large Collections relative to 
French History, which have been for several 


| years in progress, are now brought to a termi- 


nation, and others are on the point of being 
completed. The Collection of Memoirs rela- 
tive to the History of France, edited with Notes 
and Prefaces by M. Petitot, and divided into 
two series, has just been completed, the first 
series in 52, and the second in 78 volames, 
each of them with very copious Indexes. The 
Collection of the National Chronicles, (includ- 
ing Froissart, Monstrelet, &c.) edited by M 
Buchon, is also finished in 47 volumes. Of the 
Collection of Memoirs, anterior to those in Pe- 
titot’s Collection, (translated principally from 
the Latin works in the Rerum Gallicarum 
Scriptores,) edited by M. Guizot, 25 volumes 
out of 30 have appeared. Of the Collection of 
the best Treatises and Dissertations relative to 
the History of France, edited by Messrs. Sal- 
gues, Leber, and others, 14 volumes have ap- 
peared out of 18. The General Collection oj 
Ancient French Laws, from 422 to 1789, with 
dissertations relative to the Lost Laws, the 
Archives of the Kingdom, &c., by Messrs 
Isambert, Taillandier and Decruzy, is also ra- 
pidly advancing toa conclusion. The twenty- 
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fourth volume, just published, comes as low as 
the beginning of Louis XIV. The Laws of 
Louis XVI. have been already published: and 
four more volumes, which will comprise the 
rest of the Laws of Louis XIV. and those of 
Louis XV. will appear shortly, and terminate 
the series. 

The ninth volume of Count Segur’s History 
of France, commencing with the reign of Louis 
XL. is now in the press. 

The travels of M. Caillé to Tombuctoo, edit- 
ed by M. Jomard, in 3 vols. vo. are announced 
to appear in December. 


The Abbé Chiarini, Professor of Oriental 


ee Se atereay ee ata, Ss | was obliged to take upon him the functions of 


about to publish, in two volumes, 8vo. a oma 4 
of Judaism, applied to the Reform of the Israel- 
ites in all the Countries of Europe; intended 
also as @ Treatise preparatory to a French 
Version of the Babylonse Talmud. The work 
will be divided into three parts; the first con- 
taining an examination of all the authors who 
have written on Judaism in all the countries 
and languages of Europe; the second exhibit- 
ing the true spirit of Judaism, its anti-social 
doctrine and pernicious tendency, supported 
by citations from the Talmud and other obli- 
gatory books; the third pointing out the most 
efficacious means of reforming the Jews, and 
resolving the great problem so often debated 
and never decided, namely, that of renderin 
them happy and useful to the countries whic 
have granted them an asylum. 

The same author proposes to publish a com- 
plete version, in French, of the Talmud, with 
Commentaries, in six volumes, folio. The Em- 
peror Nicholas has accepted the dedication of 
both these works, and assigned the author a 
sum of 6,000 florins towards printing the first, 
and 12,000 florins per volume for the last of 
these works. 


P. A. N. B. Comte Daru, a Peer of France, 
Member of the French Academy, and the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, died on the Sth of Septem- 
ber last, of an attack of apoplexy, at his seat 
near Meulan, aged sixty-two. He was anative 
of Montpelier, where his father was secretary 
to the intendancy of Languedoc. He entered 
the army at sixteen, and was lieutenant and 
commissary at war when the revolution broke 
out. He warmly embraced its principles, like 
most of the enlightened spirits of the epoch. 
After having made the campaign of 1792, he 
was ameeted as a suspected person, and impri- 
soned for eighteen months, during which he 
imused his solitary hours with poetical com- 
position. After his liberation he filled succes- 
tively several important situations in the com- 
missariat and the office of the war ministry. 
After the 18th Brumaire, Bonaparte appointed 
him secretary to the ministry at war, and the 
tay after the battle of Marengo nominated him 
ome of the commissaries for the execution of 
the convention concluded between General 
Berthier and General Melas. 

_Having attached himself to the fortunes of 
Napoleon, he was, after the latter had assumed 
the imperial diadem, in 1805, nominated a 





counsellor of state and intendant-general of the | 


‘mperor's military household ; in 1806 inten- 


; 
| 
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dant-general of the Brunswick territory, eom- 
missary for the execution of the treaties of 
Tilsit and Vienna, and minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Berlin. In 1806 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Institute; and in 1808 an honorary 
member of the Berlin Academy. In 1811 he 
was appointed minister-secretary of state, and 
shortly afterwards received the portfolio of the 
war administration. He accompanied Napo- 
Jeon in his Russian campaign as secretary of 
state, and after the capture of Smolensk, in the 
council summoned to consider whether the 
French forces should advance any further, 
ave his decided opinion in the negative. 

fler the retreat commenced, General Mat- 
thiea Dumas having fallen ill, Count Dumas 


intendant-general of the army. His capacity 
for labour and strong constitution enabled him 
to fulfil, with apparent ease, duties which would 
have killed any three men of ordinary constitu- 
tion. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons he was 
nominated intendant-general by the king in 
December, 1814. On the return of Napoleon, 
during the hundred days, he subscribed a con- 
siderable sum for the purpose of arming the 
Parisian federates, and in his capacity of coun- 
sellor of state attached his signature to the ce- 
lebrated declaration of the 25th of March. 
After the second restoration he retired for a 
time to private life, and devoted himself to li- 
terary pursuits. In 1819 he was by a royal or- 
dinance summoned to the Chamber of Peers, 
where his rectitude of judgment, his adminis- 
trative knowledge, his facility for labour, and 
his eloquence, rendered him one of the most 
formidable adversaries of the Villéle ministry, 
and signalized him as one of the most energe- 
tic defenders of the national liberties. In Ici 
he published his History of Venice, the most 
important of his works, and that upon which 
his literary fame will principally rest; it isnow 
regarded as the most complete and impartial 
history of that singular government, equally 
remarkable for its strength and long duration. 
Of his subsequent work, the History of Bri- 
tanny, an account was given in the third num- 
ber of this Journal. His other works consist 
of a poetical translation of Horace, a variety 
of occasional Poems, Discourses, and Eulo- 
giums pronounced inthe Academy, and Speech- 
esin the Chamber of Peers. As a writer, his 
prose was considered superior to his poetry. 

His loss has been very sensibly and general- 
ly felt, for his character and talents had gain- 
ed him many friends. His funeral took place 
on the llth of September, and his remains 
were deposited in the Cimetiére Montmartre. 
Five discourses were pronounced over his 
tomb by Messrs. Mirbel, Cuvier, Silvestre de 
Sacy, Ternaux, and Leroy. 

. Lamartine, the poet, has been elected to 
the vacant place in the Academy, occasioned 
by M. Daru’s death. His opponent was Gene- 
ral Philip de Segur, the historian of the French 
Expedition to Russia, and of Peter the Great. 
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It has been thought that it would be render- 
ing a real service to historical study, as well 
as an agreeable one to the amateurs of early 
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French literature, to publish Le Brut d'’Angle- | 
terre, one of the most ancient monuments of | 
the language, and which, partaking beth of | 
the nature of a poem and a chronicle, comes | 
with a double claim before the public. This | 
work, which was composed in the middle of 

the twelfth century, will now be published | 
complete for the first time; hitherto only a | 
few fragments have appeared: it consists of 

nearly 20,000 verses, and contains traditions | 
and accounts of historical events as far back | 
as the seventh century of our era. The text | 
has been copied and collated with the greatest 
care from MSS. in the King’s Library, of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A Voca- 
bulary will be added, chiefly containing expla- 
nations of the terms not derived from the 
Latin. The editor, who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Northern languages, will be able 
to bestow great completeness and certainty on 
this almost totally neglected part of French 
etymology. The work will be printed by Didot, 
in two volumes, Svo. 


The Emperor of Austria has approved of the 
formation of a Missionary Society in his states, 
to be called the Leopoldine Institution (in me- 
mory of his Hn pews the late Empress of Bra- 
zil). The chief object of the Institution is to 
provide missionaries for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in North America, of the state of which 
a lamentable account has been given, during | 
his recent visit to Vienna, by the Vicar-Gene- | 
ral of Cincinnati. The Institution has already 
met with the warmest support from some of 
the highest characters in the Church and State 


Professor Kruse has announced to his lite- 
rary friends in Germany, that he has been pre- | 
vented from publishing the third part of his 
Hellas, partly by his removal from Halle to 
Dorpat, and partly because he has been favour- 
ed by Sir W. Gell, the celebrated traveller, 
with many hitherto unpublished plans, &c. of | 
the Peloponnests, by which great light will be 
thrown on many important placesin the Morea; 
so that ultimately the delay will prove of es- 
sential advantage to the work. 

A new periodical, which is likely to be ex- 
tremely useful, is about to be published with 
the permission of the Emperor, by the title of | 
Journal of the Home Department. As it is to | 
be published by that Department it will have | 
am official character. The object is to acquaint | 
the public with the measures of the govern- 
ment which are in the jurisdiction of the Mi- 
nister of the Interior, and the state of the seve- 
ral branches of administration subordinate to 
that department. 

The Journal will be divided into three sec- | 
tions. 

I. Will contain the Ukases of the Emperor, 
Reports to his Majesty, Annual Accounts of 
the Home Department, Letters Patent, &c.; 
all to be published at full length, and, where 
needful, with explanations of the intentions of 
the government. 

Il. Statistics:—This section will compre- 
hend, among other articles, descriptions of the 
governments and towns of Russia; their popu- | 
lation, produce, and manufactures; tables of | 
the population of the empire, and its parts; 
tables of the amount of consumption and pro- | 
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| the complete Latin edition published at Stras- 


| enne, Mr. Eickhoffis engaged on a work intend- 


| to English and Foreign Literature and the Fine 












duce of the harvest; descriptions of establish- 
ments, charitable institutions, schools, &c. 
under the direction of the Minister of the In. 
terior; descriptions of public edifices lately 
erected or projected, with plans and drawings, 
&e. &e. 

III. News. 

To be published every two months, in num- 
bers, each containing ten or twelve sheets of 
letter-press. 

The third volume of Senor Navarrette's 
Collection of the Early Spanish Voyages, just 
published, is divided into three sections. The 
first, under the head of Viages Menores, con- 
tains an account of the discoveries made by 
the Spaniards on the Coasts of the New Con- 
tinent, after its discovery by Columbus, in his 
third voyage in 1498, fora period of twenty- 
seven years. Among these navigators, Cap- 
tain Alonso de Hojeda cuts the principal 
figure. The second contains the four supposed 
Voyages of Americo Vespuccio, taken from 


















burg in 1509, in the author's life time; Senor 
Navarrette has here given some exact notices 
of this navigator, and set in their true light the 
nature of his pretended discoveries. The third 
section contains an account of the Spanish set- 
tlements at Darien. The volume is closed by 
a Supplement of additional documents to the 
first two volumes. 


Under the title of Synglosse Indo Europé- 









ed to show the connexion between the Sans- 
crit and the principal languages of Europe. 


M. Fraebn has made a report to the Acade- 
my of St. Petersburgh, on the printed books, 
the MSS. and the maps contained in the 
Musée Asiatique. The Library, properly so 
called, contains 1159 numbers; the Arabic 
Persian, and Turkish MSS. 851 numbers; the 
printed and MSS. Chinese and Mandchovo 
books, 231; the Japanese ditto, 28; the Tibe- 
tian, Mongol, and Calmuck, 180; Miscella- 
neous, or MSS. of other Oriental Languages, 
such as the Armenian, Syriac, Malay, &c. 106; 
Maps and Plans drawn by Natives of the East, 
12; by Europeans, 2. 

Professor Bopp, of Bonn, will shortly publish 
a Sanscrit Grammer in Latin, containing 4 
summary of the most practical parts of his 
large German Grammar of the same language 


A new Literary Journal, tobe entitled “ The 
Chronicle of Literature and the Fine Arts,” is, 
we are told, about to be commenced under the 
superintendence of Mr. Alaric Watts. It is to 
be of weekly recurrence, and will be devoted 




























Arts. 

A Family Classical Library; or English 
Translations of the most valuable Greek and 
Latin Classics. In monthly volumes; with & 
Biographical Sketch of each Author, and 
Notes when necessary for the purpose of illus- 
tration. Vol. 1. will appear on the Ist of Janv- 
ary next. Price 4s. 6d. and will be continued 
monthly, and completed in 40 volumes. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets: by the Rev 
Henry Stebbing, M.A., are preparing for publi- 
cation, and will appear in the ensuing season. 
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